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WORKSHOP 


Risks taken for day’s 
pay, in Iraq or U.S. 

by Htun Un 

In December a cluster of Iraqi workers lost their 
lives to a killer posing as a customer for their labor. 
When the suicide bomber approached the crowd of 
eager men hoping to be hired for the day, he blew up 
the targeted workers. The dire necessity to feed their 
families motivated these workers to pursue these jobs. 
Many other workers have already been killed in such 
terrorist fashion. These workers knowingly took a risk. 

Millions of workers from China, Africa, Mexico 
and many other locales also take risks to get 
work everywhere around the world as they 
migrate en masse to centers of capital — to 
Shanghai, to Saudi Arabia, to wherever capital 
with its werewolf hunger for surplus value 
devours their low cost labor-power. 

On Dec. 12, the largest ever workplace raid in U.S. 
history took place, affecting 13,000 workers. Not too 
coincidentally, this was at a time after the mid-term 
elections when Bush was being skewered for his mis- 
erable record in his “war against terror.” 

This raid was orchestrated by the Homeland 
Security Department. Officials bragged that they 
netted over a thousand suspects at a dozen 
plants in half a dozen states, owned by meat- 
packer Swift. - 

Just exactly who were these dangerous suspects? 
They were Undocumented workers who got hired by 
using social security cards bought from those who traf- 
fic in such documents. Federal officials at Homeland 
Security touted their sophisticated sting operation as 
breaking up a major identity theft ring. 

Continued on page 3 


BLACK/RED 


Political alienation of 
Martin Luther King Jr. 

by John Alan 

Recently newspapers across the nation published 
illustrated stories about the large numbers of people, 
of all races and classes, and even Presidents of the 
United States, who came to the Mall in Washington, 
D.C. to watch the ground breaking for a statue of Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr. to be put between Presidents Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Thomas Jefferson. 

Undoubtedly President Bush had political reasons 
for attending the ground breaking ceremony. But the 
kind of Martin Luther King Jr. that President Bush 
needs now is not the historic Martin Luther King Jr. 
who articulated the aspirations of a large, mass Civil 
Rights Movement of African Americans during th# 
1960s and was regarded by many as its major leader. 
By 1955 Dr. King had become the newest leader in the 
long African American struggle for freedom in Ameri- 
ca. That Martin Luther King Jr. would be difficult for 
President Bush to deal with. 

KING MEMORIAL 

By placing a memorial to Dr. King among those of 
Jefferson and Lincoln, the differences between those 
historic figures and the actual history they represent 
are obscured. From the start the Enlightenment con- 
cept that Jefferson inscribed in the Declaration of 
Independence — that all men are created equal and 
that they are endowed with certain inalienable rights 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness — were 
meant only for white Americans. African Americans in 
whose enslavement Jefferson participated responded 
to that concept in their own way. They wanted to make 
it concrete. That effort continues to this day when 

Continued on page 8 
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Restive currents below 
Iran’s theocratic rule 


by an Iranian feminist 

George W. Bush's Jan. 10 address on Iraq, and the 
subsequent U.S. Army arrest of five Iranian diplomats 
in Irbil, Iraq as well as the deployment of another car- 
rier strike group in the Persian Gulf have been widely 
interpreted as a declaration of war against Iran. 
Whether these moves will lead to war, despite the, dis- 
astrous U.S. invasion of Iraq and the deep opposition to 
the Iraq war within the U.S., remains to be seen. 

If the anti-war movement in the U.S. is serious about 
stopping this confrontation, it needs to engage in peo- 
ple-to-people solidarity with the opposition movement 
within Iran, its challenge to the Iranian regime, its 
debates, aspirations and demands. These issues range 
from the current debates over the nuclear standoff and 
Iranian President Ahmadinejad's denial of the Holo- 
caust, to issues of labor, education, man-woman and 
gender relations, as well as discussions over the eco- 
nomic and philosophical direction of the country. 

NUCLEAR DEBATE AND HOLOCAUST DENIAL 

The Dec. 22 UN Security Council vote to impose lim- 
ited sanctions on Iran over its failure to halt uranium 
enrichment has generated a great deal of concern 
inside Iran. On Jan. 10 the reformist Participation 
Front issued a "Warning of the Participation Front" in 
which it proclaimed: "Any isolation and economic sanc- 
tions will hurt the dispossessed and vulnerable lower 
and middle classes most... Achieving peaceful nuclear 
technology is our country's right. At the same time how- 
ever, the way to achieve this capability is not through 
the existing policies and actions.. .We must avoid any 
adventurous policy or measure that can increase world 
suspicion of Iran, such as exiting the Nuclear Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty or holding a symposium on the Holo- 
caust... We must call for peace and life and prove it with 
our policies on the national and global scale” 
(peiknet.com). 

A few days later, the newspaper Edalat, announced 
a letter from 150 members of the parliament which 
summoned Ahmadinejad to rush back from his trip to 
Latin America and appear in front of the Parliament to 
answer their concerns about soaring inflation and 
unemployment. 

Many student organizations have also opposed Iran's 
attempts at nuclear proliferation. In an open letter, a 
group of student activists declared: "Nuclear energy is 
just an excuse and means for a war of interests 
[between the U.S. and Iran]. Therefore not only are we 
for ending the nuclear activities in Iran. We are also for 
the denuclearization of the world and the obliteration 
of all weapons of mass destruction in all countries 
including the U.S., Russia, China, Israel.. .We support 
research toward acquiring safe and clean types of ener- 
gy with the least amount of environmental pollution as 
a substitute for nuclear technology" ("Name-ye Sar- 
goshadeh-ye Jam'i As Fa'alan Daneshju-i," 
roshangari.net, 4/6/06). 

The Iranian government continues to use the nation- 
alist card, the anti-U.S. imperialist card and the anti- 
Israel card to turn attention away from the country's 
internal crises. One of the most outrageous expressions 
of this drive was the Tehran symposium "The Holo- 
caust — Global Vision," sponsored by the Iranian gov- 
ernment Dec. 11-12. It hosted David Duke, head of the 



University of Tehran students protested on appear- 
ance by Iran President Ahmadinejadi mocked by 
upsideaown portrait, in December. 

Ku Klux Klan, Professor Robert Faurisson, convicted in 
his native France in 1991 for dismissing the Holocaust, 
American revisionist historian Veronica Clark, skin- 
head groups from Germany and rabbis from New York 
affilicated with a Hasidic sect, Neturei Rarta. 

Given the banning of all the reformist newspapers 
which have previously criticized Ahmadinejad's claim, 
it has been very difficult for Iranians to get a sense of 
dissenting views on this question. Furthermore many 
websites which were previously available to Iranian 
internet users are now being consistently filtered. 

In December 2005, soon after Ahmadinejad's original 
speech denying the Holocaust, the leading reformist 
daily, Shargh which has recently been banned from 
publication, had published a number of articles critical 
of Ahmadinejad's statement. One example, entitled 
"Hitler Was Only a Name" ("Hitler Tanha Yek Nam 
Bud," 12/17/05), contained the reprint of a der Spiegel 
interview with Whitney Harris, prosecutor of the 
Nuremberg Trials. He had identified Hitler as the 
expression of the phenomenon of Fascism which "repre- 
sented the complete moral collapse of the 20th century," 
a collapse which, he argued, began with the carnage of 
World War I and which we face today. Another, entitled 
"Thoughtless Barbarism" ("Barbariyat-e Nayan- 
dishideh," 2/1/06), cites Rosa Luxemburg's Junius Pam- 
phlet and Hannah Arendt's Eichman in Jerusalem and 
argues that the only way to oppose barbarism is to 
stand for "collective reason" and "collective memory." 

Continued on page 10 


HiUHlI Anti-sweatshop straggles 


ONLINE: www.newsandletters.orgl 


by Alex Maktoob 

Students from the Purdue Organization for Labor 
Equality and the Purdue Alliance of Libertarian Social- 
ists, joined by leaders of national and local labor, broke 
bread on the steps of Purdue’s administration building 
Dec. 13, marking the end of a 26-day hunger strike to 
force Purdue to adopt a policy aimed at remedying 
some of the egregious human rights offenses that take 
place in the production of collegiate apparel. 

The policy, the Designated Suppliers Program (DSP), 
requires JPurdue’s licensees— companies that manufac- 
ture products bearing Purdue’s logo — to source from 
factories that meet a set of requirements: 1) the facto- 
ry must demonstrate respect for workers’ associations! 
rights, 2) allow workers to bargain for a living wage, 
and 3) demonstrate compliance with Purdue’s existing 
Code of Conduct. Purdue’s Code of Conduct already 
requires its licensees to abide by these conditions and 
goes further in many respects, including regulating the 
length of the workday and setting standards that 


respect women’s rights. 

The decision to stop the hunger strike came after 
Purdue’s President, Martin C. Jischke, reje cted the pro- 
posal after a meeting with striking students that took 
place a week earlier. His reasons for rejecting the 
DSP — concerns about antitrust laws, unionization 
requirements, and price fixing — were all addressed by 
the students in that meeting. Not only were these con- 
cerns addressed, but the President’s remarks were in 
direct contradiction with official Purdue policy as out- 
lined in Purdue’s Code of Conduct, a piece of policy that 
was also pushed and ultimately won by anti-sweatshop 
hunger strikers in 2001. Furthermore, the President’s 
decision was not even directed to students who invoked 
the meeting, but to the committee created to “advise” 
the President on licensing issues. In reality this- com- 
mittee was created to divert student voices and power 
even at the highest point of student activism Purdue 
University has seen in years. 

Continued on page 11 
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by Terry Moon 


Now that Democrats control Congress, there is hope 
among women's organizations that the proposed labor 
bill confronting human rights violations in the Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands will final- 
ly pass. The Mariana Islands are a haven for textile 
sweatshops because 1) they are not required to pay the 
U.S. minimum wage, 2) they are exempt from the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, and ' 3) they are 
allowed to use the label "Made in USA." 

Reforms are greatly needed, as the mostly Chinese, 
Filipina, and Thai women immigrant workforce is' 
exploited, getting $3.05 per hour, if they are paid at all, 
forced to work six days a week, including some 20-hour 
days. Most are thousands of dollars in debt to so-called 
"recruiters," who got them the jobs, often under false 
pretenses; additionally, many pay for company-sup- 
plied housing and food to the tune of $2,100 a year. 
That these women are fighting to stay is an indictment 
of how horrible conditions are for them back home. 

WORKERS' LIVES IN RUINS 

Despite the hope of passage of a woefully insipid bill 
requiring companies to "gradually" increase the mini- 
mum wage, an article in Ms. Magazine acknowledges 
that an "even more ominous" problem threatens: the 
decline of the textile industry in the Islands. What is 
afflicting the Mariana Islands is not a local problem. 

■No Media Justice 1 

MEMPHIS, TEHH.— Over 3,000 people came to the 
National Media Reform Conference here in January. 
Many are part of local struggles, frustrated by local 
and national media endlessly repeating the propagan- 
da of corporations and government and shutting out 
movement voices and ordinary citizens. 

Many were outraged by the corporate media's sub- 
servience to the Bush administration's lies and its war 
on Iraq. At the same time, participants criticized inde- 
pendent, media, media reform organizations and the 
conference itself for being dominated by white males 
and for missing certain crucial issues. 

Over 100 women and a few men attended the work- 
shop "There Is No Media Justice Without Women." 
Amid the stories of self-organization of women, espe- 
cially women of color, the audience expressed anger at 
the fact that this was the only workshop devoted to 
women, that panel after panel at the conference was 
dominated by white men, that women of color were 
almost completely absent from the lists of plenary 
speakers, and that gay and lesbian speakers were 
missing. 

Activists from the Memphis Center for Independent 
Living took over the lunch break with a surprise 
speakout on the need to shine a light on policies that 
force people with disabilities into institutions. Both the 
corporate and independent media have failed to ade- 
quately report the atrocities happening in nursing 
homes, and the movement of people with disabilities 
demanding home care. 

Much criticism was aimed at the mainstream media, 
including a concrete, searing denunciation by Helen 
Thomas of the national reporters covering the White 
House, who spinelessly acted as "stenographers" for 
the warmongering administration. The other side of 
the war promotion is the war on independent reporters 
covering anti-war activities. Sarah Olson spoke of how 
she and other reporters who had interviewed Lt. Ehren 
Watada (see "Tule Lake: Dignity and Survival," 
August-September 2006 N&L ) have been subpoenaed 
to testify against him at court-martial. Watada is being 
tried for refusing to deploy to Iraq. Olson and the other 
reporters may face six months in prison if they don't 
testify. Conferees strongly supported her stance of 
refusing "to act as the eyes and ears of the govern- 
ment." 

Olson also drew attention to Josh Wolf, who may 
soon become the longest imprisoned journalist in U.S. 
history. Wolf refused to give federal prosecutors his raw 
footage of a 2005 protest in San Francisco against the 
G8 summit. Wolf suspects prosecutors are trying to 
identify political activists. Information on supporting 
these journalists can be found at 
http://joshwolf.net/freejosh/ and http://www.freepress- 
wg.org 

— Franklin Dmitryev 


Tillie Olsen, 1912-2007 

Tillie Olsen, writer, feminist and labor activist, 
died on New Year's Day, 2007, just short of her 
95th birthday. 

Join family, friends and readers for a Memorial 
Celebration of Tillie Olsen's life: 

Saturday, Feb. 17, 2007 

First Congregational Church of Oakland 

2501 Harrison Street (corner of 25th and Harri- 
son), Oakland, Cal. 

1:00 p.m. celebration followed by reception 
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Globalization and women workers 


Rather the lifting of the Agreement on Textiles and 
Clothing (ATC) two years ago, which effectively ended 
clothing quotas and restrictions for developing coun- 
tries, has unleashed China to flood the market with 
textiles made with super-exploited labor, an efficient 
and developed infrastructure, with ready access to 

homegrown cot- 
ton. The result 
means the ruin of 
a global workforce 
that is 75% to 90% 
women from some 
of the poorest 
countries on 
earth. 

This is a small 
fraction of the 
devastation which 
only promises to 
get worse: ’ 

• Eleven textile 
factories have 
already closed on 
the Mariana 
Islands, throwing 
thousands out of 
work, and the 
largest garment 
manufacturing 
plant is planning 
to close this 
month. 

• Lesotho's key industry collapsed as factories cut 

10.000 jobs when Chinese textiles flooded their mar- 
ket. 

• Unions and textile organizations in the U.S. are 
expecting 500,000 of the remaining 664,000 domestic 
jobs to disappear. Under the quota, China had shipped 

941.000 knit shirts to the U.S. When ATC fell, they 
shipped 18,2 million. 

• In Bangladesh, where nearly 80% of total exports 
were in textile, the lifting of the ATC puts 1.8 million 
factory jobs in jeopardy, along with 15 million more in 
related industries. Bangladesh may lose 40% of its 
total exports. 

What these statistics mean to the individuals is 
tragic: loss of income for whole families, women's 
dreams of moving their children out of abject poverty 
smashed. Women who leave home to travel sometimes 
thousands of miles for a job can't just return to their 
previous lives. Hundreds of thousands of the newly 
unemployed end up in the flourishing sex trade, 
putting their fives in danger from AIDS and violence. 

One does have to work to ameliorate such suffering, 
but without a revolutionary perspective, the feminist 
movement can be lulled into thinking that such 
halfway measures as the new labor law are more than 
raggedy bandaids. Even the ethical buying codes that 
college students strongly agitate for are being found 
somewhat ineffective. There has been no increase in 
union membership, women still suffer deep discrimi- 
nation, and there is no guarantee of a living wage. 
While there has been improvement in things like 
health, safety and working hours because these are 
easy to quantify, everything else stays the same or gets 
worse. And even those advances are questionable, as 
China has created clever computer programs that cook 



by Mary Jo Grey 


National opposition and a prisoner lawsuit forced 
the state of Arkansas to pass a ban on restraining 
pregnant inmates in labor with chains, shackles or 
handcuffs. Shawanna Nelson challenged this barbaric 
practice after she was chained during more than 12 
hours of labor before being transferred to a hospital. 
The guard refused to remove the chains until the actu- 
al delivery, despite requests from a doctor and. two 
nurses. “It is not necessary to shackle a woman when 
you’ve already got armed guards there who are ready 
to shoot to kill if necessary,” said Democratic State 
Representative Sharon Dobbins, sponsor of the legisla- 
tion. Twenty-three state prison systems and the Feder- 
al Bureau of Prisons allow the shackling of prisoners 
during labor and childbirth. 

— Information from Prison Legal Hem 

* * * 

In the Philippines, Judge Benjamin Pozon decided 
not to downgrade the rape charges against three of 
four U.S. marines among the original six accused of 
gang-raping a 22-year-old Filipina at the former U.S. 
naval base in Subic, Olongapo, ’Philippines. 
GABRIELA Network, a Philippine-U.S. women’s orga- 
nization, welcomed this decision but callpd for height- 
ened vigilance to ensure that the decision is not 
reversed and immediate justice is achieved for the rape 
victim. They demand an end to the U.S.-Philippine Vis- 
iting Forces Agreement that perpetuates violence 
against Filipina women. 

— Information from GABRIELA Network IISA 


the books on wages and working hours — a scheme that 
will sweep the industry 

HUNGER STRIKE IN MARIANA ISLANDS 

None of this can stop the workers' revolt. In the Mar- 
iana Islands at the giant plant that is planning to close, 
the women went on a hunger strike through mid- 
December. When it ended, they staged a sitddwn strike 
that halted garment shipments. They demanded an 
overdue government tax rebate and reimbursement of 
recruiteriees. They held a vigil, threatened to renew the 
hunger strike, called for justice, marched on the hotel 
owned by the same corporation that manages their fac- 
tory and occupied its largest meeting room. What keeps 
them fighting for these jobs? As one worker said, in 
China she would make less than a dollar a day. 

What is happening to women in the textile trade 
worldwide is a horrible example of capitalism's were- 
wolf hunger for ever more surplus value. Laws and 
codes may temporarily slow it down, but capitalism 
will recognize no limits to its self-expansion. While rev- 
olution has become unthinkable to many, including 
many feminists, it is delusional to imagine that capi- 
talism actually works for those who have to live under 
it, or has ,a human direction. Just ask any garment 
worker who has lost her job. 

Women hanged in Iraq 

Editor's note: Below we print excerpts of a talk given 
by Yanar Mohammed, the chair of The Organization of 
Women 's Freedom in Iraq, to Radionation in December. 

Iraqis are surprised that it is possible to take us 
back 1,000 years in time, to let go of our civilization, 
our modernity, and to have practices in our street that 
we have not seen before in the 20th century. These 
days, you go to the areas controlled by the Islamist 
militias who are in the government, and public execu- 
tions of women have become a common thing in some 
of those main squares. We sent an activist because we 
heard two women were executed in predominantly 
Shi'ite parts of Baghdad. A third execution took place 
in front of him. 

He was walking in the street and, all of a sudden, he 
saw a young woman dragged out of her house by mem- 
bers of a Shi'ite militia. They flogged her in the middle 
of the street, and then they brought a wire and wound 
it around her neck. They kept on dragging her. He said 
she tried to resist by holding the wire so that she didn't 
suffocate. They went to the closest football field to hang 
her from the goalpost. They shot tens of bullets into her 
body with machine guns, although her brother came 
screaming that they should stop. 

In regular cases people do not interfere because of 
fear or because they don't know what is happening or 
assume that it has something to do with an "honor 
killing." I'm not saying that this should be allowed, but 
in this case her brother came after her and tried to stop 
them, so they decided to shoot him with her. 

Just imagine: these are the political groups who are 
ruling in Iraq under the blessings of the U.S. occupa- 
tion. Some of these militias are members of the police 
force that go around in Baghdad and decide what we 
can and cannot do. Three women were killed in the 
same area in public executions by Islamist militias 
affiliated with the government. There is no guarantee 
that your life is yours to decide what to do with. They 
can take away your fife for whatever reason. 

The more the troops stay, the more we have all sorts 
of fundamentalists, Islamists, terrorists, pouring on us 
from all over the globe in order to liberate their so- 
called holy land from the occupiers. If the U.S. troops 
were not there, why would these fundamentalists, ter- 
rorists be heading to Iraq and why would they stay? 

The metropolitan people of Iraq, 80% of the people of 
Iraq, did not care who was Shi’a, who was Sunni. But 
with the dawn of the occupation, I remember when we 
were taken sometimes to meetings, or to see somebody 
responsible in the green zone, the first question they 
asked me was whether I was a Sunni or a Shi’a. 

In the public sphere, 40% were women — hundreds of 
thousands of women who were economically indepen- 
dent and living a modem life. I had just finished my 
masters [degree]. You have almost five generations of 
educated women who nobody could beat easily. We 
were able to run for parliament and all political seats. 
This new so-called democracy has only taken away all 
our social status, all our economic privileges, and all 
our political aspirations for generations to come. 

The Hamilton-Baker report did not bring anything 
new. Speaking to an Islamic Republic to bring us the 
same inhumane situation of Iran into Iraq and the rest 
of the stuff that came into the report was idiotic and 
does not have any solution for us in Iraq. 

We are a women's group trying to get a big number 
of women around our campaign, Women Against Occu- 
pation, and we are working with the Workers Against 
Occupation and Students Against Occupation. Our sec- 
ular alternative will have to start with ending the 
occupation and then working towards an egalitarian 
and secular era in Iraq. Our people's alternative will 
come from the women, the workers, the students and 
otheirs who are joining us. The secular circle is growing 
but we need the people of the U.S. to support us. 
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DETROIT — Following the Sago mine disaster in West 
Virginia that killed 12 miners a year ago, there was a 
flurry of Congressional and state legislation. Maga- 
zines and newspapers and commentators on radio and 
TV trumpeted the action: Mine Safety Legislation 
Enacted, Coal Miners to be Protected, New Laws Will 
Safeguard Coal Miners, Statutes Aim to Cut Coal 
Mine Deaths, and on and on. 

The thinking among the public was that Con- 
gress and state legislatures had responded to 
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Continued from page 1 

These arrested workers were accused of being recip- 
ients of stolen identities, now a major crime against 
national security in our current Big Brother climate. 
As one teary wife of an arrested worker yelled, while 
watching him hauled off to waiting prison buses, “He 
got the identity only to work, nothing more.” 

DEMONIZING UNDOCUMENTED WORKERS 

Michael Chertoff, the head of Homeland Security, 
said, “This is not only a case about illegal immigration, 
which is bad enough; it’s a case about identity theft and 
violation of the privacy rights and the economic rights 
of innocent Americans.” 

In Victor Hugo’s novel Les Miserables, the 
memorable constable Javert was fixated on 
arresting the destitute who were guilty of steal- 
ing bread. The Javerts of our day would readily 
point out to us that we live in an era of terrorism, 
and that we must not let our guard down by feel- 
ing sorry for “illegal aliens.” 

Some on the Left have opined that the Iraqi workers 
who were blown up while looking for work should not 
have been collaborating with the imperialist occupiers. 
The missing element in both of these attitudes is the 
standpoint of the workers. 

The central concern of the day for the Iraqi worker, 
or the worker from Mexico in the U.S., is how not to be 
forgotten as a human being. What would constitute a 
new human society is a question which cannot be 
understood, much less answered, unless workers are 
engaged. 

One worker analyzed Homeland Security’s 
raid, as he saw his co-workers hauled off, by say- 
ing, “Everybody has to do what they have to do 
to make a living. I agree that it’s wrong, but at 
the same time it’s not wrong because, you know, 
we are human beings.” 

Many farmers and other employers lost their work- 
force overnight. In many places of employment, veg- 
etables and fruit are rotting, cows are going unmilked, 
food processing has come to a standstill. 

TEMPORARY STATUS 

Therefore, Senator Feinstein, a Democrat from Cali- 
fornia, and Senator Craig, a Republican from Idaho, 
pushed to give temporary legal status to 1.5 million 
illegal immigrant workers by creating an even lower 
underclass with blue cards. They will have to work sev- 
eral years and pay a $500 fine before they can get per- 
manent legal status. 

Brokering with other people’s lives is what politi- 
cians do. Some capitalist politicians in the U.S. have 
lately taken positions more in line with the growing 
anti-Iraq war sentiment in the U.S., but for their own 
reasons— they have now decided staying in Iraq is too 
costly, is interfering with business. They want to cut 
their losses and make a deal with any power within 
[ Iraq that is willing. 

Will the first casualty of getting back to business as 
usual be more lives of workers and women? The rule of 
capital with its permanent war and struggle to extract 
unpaid labor finds ever new ways to degrade the 
human being. Only when we workers extend our 
human solidarity with each other can we hope to get 
out of the crossfire of hypocritical bourgeois politics 
and murderous war. 


the tragedy by doing something to stop, or at 
least diminish, the death toll in the mines each 
year. 

The new laws called for more effective communica- 
tion and wireless tracking systems to be installed, for 
oxygen canisters to last for two hours instead of only 
one, for extra canisters and emergency safety areas to 
be available in strategic locations throughout a mine, 
and for more safety training for miners. 

Called the broadest Congressional safety law passed 
in three decades and signed by President Bush in 
June, it looked like long-needed action had finally been 
taken. 

However, what was not in the headlines and 
reports is that the law will not take effect for two 
more years, which means that the miners in the 
nation’s more than 600 underground coal mines 
will face the same dangers that they have been 
exposed to for two more years — three years after 
the Sago disaster. 

This is obviously the payoff of the business-friendly 
Bush administration for the coal operators’ support of 
Bush during the last two presidential elections, with- 
out which he would not have been elected. It goes along 
with past actions weakening environmental laws that 
now permit mountain-top removal mining and enable 
mine operators to increase coal-burning atmospheric 
pollutants. 

Since the federal law doesn’t go into effect for 
two more years, mine management can avoid 
any responsibility for deaths resulting from 
such failures — and there will be many deaths in 
the mines due to such failures, even though all of 
these needed safety measures are readily avail- 
able today, and despite the coal operators’ claims 
that they can’t meet the requirements 
“overnight.” 

If a coal operator has an order for the equipment 
required by law, that is considered to be in compliance. 
Not the delivery of the equipment, but only an order 
for it. Many operators will wait two years to place their 
orders and still be within the law, regardless of how 
long it will take to get delivery. And regardless of how 
many more miners lose their lives due to these delays. 

As 2007 begins we hear about two more West Vir- 
ginia coal miners who were killed in a mine collapse 
while they were pillaring, salvaging coal from a seam 
about to be closed down. The law does not protect min- 
ers’ lives, but it can protect operators. 

— Andy Phillips 


Nurses fight cuts 



Chicago— Union nurses and other healthcare work- 
ers held a candlelight vigil and demonstration in 
front of the John Stroger Hospital emergency room 
on Jan. 18. Stroger Hospital is one of Cook County's 
few public hospitals. The nurses were protesting 
impending drastic financial cuts announced by the 
Cook County Board. The rally's speakers denounced 
the impact the cuts will have on health care for the 
poor. 
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New from Lexington Books 


Reclaiming Marx's 'Capital' 

A Refutation of the Mvth of Inconsistency 

by Andrew Kliman 

-250 pages. Part of the Raya Dunayevskaya 
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Defending Palestinian 
right to plow land 

NEAR HEBRON, OCCUPIED WEST BANK— Last month sev- 
eral friends and I headed down to Tuwani, a small vil- 
lage near Hebron, to support Palestinian farmers who 
had not been able to plow their fields. Local Jewish set- 
tlers have routinely engaged in violence against the 
villagers, attacking farmers and even children walking 
to and from school. Israeli authorities have interfered 
with villagers’ access to their fields, save for the land 
on the Tuwani hillside. 

On this day, armed with a recent court decision guar- 
anteeing the villagers the right to work their land, 
Tuwani farmers attempted to till their land. Israeli 
and international human rights workers hoped to dis- 
courage settler attacks — the plowing Was done all at 
once so as to be too much for the settlers to sabotage. 

Three Israelis and I sat atop a hillside as a 
local farmer and his son sowed seed before we 
saw a police jeep. Moments later, just as the 
farmer began to plow, settlers with dogs came 
toward the farmer. 

As they approached, I said, “Shalom.” A few settlers 
sat down at our feet to block the tractor; I attempted to 
convince them to turn around, to which the settlers 
replied with curses in Hebrew, so I replied “Shalom.” 
One settler answered, “No peace for you! You’re 
thieves!” I said, “I only wish peace for you,” to which he 
replied, “I only wish death for you.” 

After 15 minutes Israeli military jeeps and 
more police jeeps arrived. Eventually the sol- 
diers and police convinced the settlers to leave 
the area. Several Swedish and English friends 
accompanied other farmers to their fields, and 
had similar encounters with settlersL 

An English human rights worker grabbed one set- 
tler’s arm as he swung his fist towards a Palestinian 
farmer. This settler then turned to the Englishman and 
attacked him with a walkie-talkie. 

As a result of the efforts of the Tuwani farmers, with 
a bit of support from Israeli and international human 
rights workers, and with a bit of enforcement on the 
part of the Israeli military and police, the Tuwani 
farmers were able to plow all of the land on their side 
of the hill, all of the land in the valleys, and most of 
their land on the Havat Ma’on side of the hill. 


L. A. grabs urban 


— u.s. 


farm 


LOS ANGELES — Community farmers in the heart of 
South Central Los Angeles are fighting unjust removal 
from the largest urban farm in the nation. [The 14 acres 
of land had served as a communal resource for food, 
medicinal plants and youth education, as well as for 
neighborhood gatherings. 

For the past three years, the campesinos, mostly 
from Mexico and Central America, have t een battling 
developer Ralph Horowitz over ownership. Horowitz 
wants to build warehouses for corporations such as 
Wal-Mart on the property, which is located on the 
Alameda corridor that runs from downtown to the 
ports of San Pedro. 

The story behind the farm dates back) to the late 
1980s, when Horowitz wanted to place a trash inciner- 
ator on the site. Through community organizing, the 
project was stopped. Since Horowitz failed to accom- 
plish what the land was to be used for, the city obtained 
it through eminent domain and, following the 1992 Los 
Angeles uprising, granted the littered lot to the com- 
munity. With the assistance of the L.A. Food Bank, the 
farm grew into an urban oasis. 

However in 2003, with the assistance of Council- 
woman Jan Perry, Horowitz purchased the land from 
the city for only $5 million. He began pressuring the 
farmers and the Food Bank with eviction threats. Soon 
afterward the Food Bank ended its longtime support 
for the campesinos, fearing legal accountability. 

Mayor Antonio Villaraigosa, who claims to 
advocate for a “Green LA” and showed support 
for the farmers during his campaign, spid he was 
“powerless.” 

After an eviction notice was served on the farmers, 
there were daily protests at City Hall, the Mayor’s 
mansion, and Horowitz’s house. Under public pressure, 
Horowitz told farm representatives that hd would sell 
the land for $16.5 million. When with the assistance of 
benefactors they were able to raise thsit amount, 
Horowitz refused to sell. 

In the early morning of June 13 the Sheriffs Depart- 
ment and LAPD infiltrated the land. Activists stood 
their ground by chaining themselves to concrete bar- 
rels and other solid objects. Hundreds protested the 
evictions outside. The police stormed in to arrest the 
remaining activists. “They are against the people, they 
don’t care if we survive,” said Michael, 15, a farm vol- 
unteer, on the day of the eviction. 

During the following weeks activists and farm- 
ers marched and rallied, pressuring 
council. When bulldozers came in to 
land, many activists attempted to 
destruction by blocking the machines. 

Since then, the farmers have remained hopeful and 
have held weekly vigils outside the area. Mayor Vil- 
laraigosa has granted the farmers a new smaller site 
on Avalon and 103rd St. in the Watts district. Many of 
the farmers and organizers see this as a slap in the 
face. They still want their land back. 
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FROM THE WRITINGS OF 

RAYA 


Black dimension in women’s liberation 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

The following essay by Raya Dunayevskaya, origi- 
nally delivered as part of a lecture to Union WA..G.E. 
(Women’s Alliance to Gain Equality) in 1975, deals 
with an issue that is central to any commemoration 
of Black History Month and Women’s History 
Month — the interconnection between women’s liber- 
ation and the Black dimension, both in the U.S. and 
internationally. The essay was originally published 
as chapter 7 of Dunayevskaya’s book Women’s Liber- 
ation and the Dialectics of Revolution: Reaching for 
the Future (Detroit: Wayne State University Press: 
1985). 


the day. We are becoming so impatient that we are get- 
ting in the front ranks, and serve notice on the world 
that we [she is talking about Black women] will brush 
aside the halting, cowardly Negro men, and with 
prayer on our lips and arms prepared for any fray, we 
will press on and on until victory is ours... 

“Mr. Black man, watch your step! Ethiopia’s queens 
will reign again, and her Amazons protect her shores 
and people. Stengthen your shaking knees, and move 
forward, or we will displace you.” 

AFRICAN FREEDOM DIMENSION 

Or take the African continent where, again, it was 
not the educated men, but illiterate women who added 
a new page to history, when, in 1929, the British impe- 
rialists in Eastern Nigeria decided to tax the women. 


less others injured. 

What happened right here in the U.S. in 1960? It is 
true it was the wonderful North Carolina youth who 
sat in at a restaurant lunch counter and started the 
magnificent Black Revolution. But the fact is that, five 
years earlier, one solitary woman, Rosa Parks, a 
seamstress, refused to give up her seat on a bus and got 
arrested, and the incident so aroused the youth that 
the entire Black population behaved in a different 
manner than they had ever dreamed of. They decided 
they would all go to the courthouse; they organized 
their own transportation and boycotted all the buses; 
they inspired Rev. King to be with them, and they kept 
all derisions in their own hands by meeting three times 
a week. The new stage of Black revolt began there. 

Right up to our own period we find there is a double 
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questions that are only first now bemg widely asked — such as 
is there an alternative to existing capitalism and the failure of 
What called itself “socialism” over the pa#t lW years? C$n 
humanity free itself from value production and Aviated rela- 
tions? These unresolved questions call /-io0r%^ide-ranging 
exploration of what Marx’s thought means for today. Few 
thinkers more directly addressed this . than Raya 
Dunayevskaya, founder of Marxist-Humanism 4$. the U.S. We 
will explore central issues in Marx’s thought M studying a 
number of her writings on Marx, many of which Mil he includ- 
ed in a forthcoming book centering on her wrings on Marx. 
We will also read selections from Marx and othlr writers. 
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To grasp the Black Dimension is to learn a new lan- 
guage, the language of thought, Black thought. For 
many, this new language will be difficult because they 
are hard of hearing. Hard of hearing because they are 
not used to this type of thought, a language which is 
both a struggle for freedom and the thought of freedom. 

Take the question of the language of activity in the 
Underground Railroad where Harriet Tubman was one 
of the greatest conductors. She didn’t just escape from 
the South. She returned 19 times, and she brought out 
300 people — and there is more. In a few books you will 
find her name and they will acknowledge that she was 
a conductor and a great one. But do they speak of all 
the creativity that goes into being a conductor of the 
Underground Railway, that you become a guerrilla 
fighter as well as a conductor, that you’re a leader of 
men and women? Just look what it means to know your 
country, the South, so that you not only bring out 
Blacks, but are the leader of a battalion of whites. 

When we move to the period after the Civil War 
when slavery was abolished we see that even such 
greats as Frederick Douglass — who had been with the 
women in their battles before this struggle for the 14th 
Amendment — now were willing to drop the demand for 
the inclusion of the vote for the women; and we find 
that Sojourner Truth and Harriet Tubman separate 
from Frederick Douglass. They insist on continuing the 
struggle for women’s liberation. 

Listen to the poetry of Sojourner Truth’s prose: “I am 
coming from the land of slavery.” This is after the Civil 
War was won by the North. She turns to her own Black 
people, appealing for continuation of the struggle for 
women’s vote: “I hate to see my Black man being as bad 
as the white man.” Then turning to the greatest of 
them, who are stepping aside, she says that it is “short- 
minded” to stop the struggle at getting the vote only for 
Black men. 

AMY GARVEY AND WOMEN'S MOVEMENT 

In the concentration on the struggle for freedom, the 
Black dimension in women’s liberation extended the 
whole philosophy of human liberation. Now if we jump 
to the early 20th century, we find the same thing. A 
much underrated woman in that sphere is Amy 
Jacques Garvey. She wasn’t just the wife of Marcus 
Garvey. She both edited the women’s page in Negro 
World and edited Garvey’s works after he died, giving 
to them a great name — Philosophy and Opinions of 
Marcus Garvey.* 

Here she is, writing in 1925: “A race must be saved, 
a country must be redeemed, and unless you strength- 
en the leadership of vacillating Negro men, we will 
remain marking time... 

“We are tired of hearing Negro men say, ‘There is a 
better day coming,’ while they do nothing to usher in 


They got so furious they went on spontaneous strike — 


World march of women, 2005 


rhythm in revolution. The overthrow, what is called the 
first negation, is saying No to what is. 
But the second negation, the creation 
of the new, is harder, because you 
want to have entirely new human 
relations. In addition to all the great 
Black women I have mentioned, there 
is another in the new Women’s Liber- 
ation Movement, Doris Wright, who 
raised exactly this question when she 
said, “I’m not thoroughly convinced 
that Black liberation, the way it’s 
being spelled out, will really and truly 
mean my liberation. I’m not sure that 
when it comes time to ‘put down my 
gun,’ that I won’t have a broom 
shoved in my hands, as so many of my 
Cuban sisters have.” 

She was not putting the question 
down as a condition — “I will not make 
a revolution unless you promise.” She 
was posing the question of what hap- 
pens after. That is what we have to 
answer before, in the practice of our 
own organizations, our own thought 
and our own activity. 


*In 1983 the University of California 
Press published the first two volumes (1826 August 1919; 
Aug. 27, 1919-August 1920) of a projected monumental ten- 
volume survey, edited by Robert A. Hill, under the title, The 
Marcus Garvey and Universal Negro Improvement Association 
Papers. It is the most scholarly research ever undertaken on 
Marcus Garvey. 


which was, of course, called a “riot.” The great Aba riots. 
It was not only spontaneous, it was against all the 
advice of everyone, including the educated males. It 
was not only against British imperialism, but against 
their own African chiefs, who had not defended them. 
Above all, they crossed all tribal lines. And they won, 
though not until after 40 women were killed and count- 
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ESSAY 


The Theory of Revolution in the Young Marx 


by Eli Messinger 

T his study of the development of Marx’s theory of 
revolution — using Marxism as its method — . 
focuses on the formative years of 1842-1848. It is 
unusual and especially valuable in drawing connec- 
tions between Marx’s theoretical concepts and his 
deepening involvement in this early, ideologically 
vibrant period of European working class activity. 
Michael Lowy successfully shows how Marx’s distinc- 
tive theory of revolution— the self-emancipation of the 
working class — crystallized, at least in part, out of his 
actual interactions with workers and their organiza- 
tions, in conjunction with Marx’s profound critique of 
Hegel’s philosophy and of other Young Hegelians. 

Lowy’s The Theory of Revolution in the Young Marx 
was originally published in French in 1970. It has only 
recently been translated into English {the translator is 

' not named) as part of the Historical 

Materialism Book Series sponsored 
by the London-based quarterly of 
that name. This publication is time- 
ly in light of the growing, interna- 
tional movement that urgently 
seeks an alternative to capitalism. 
At least some in that movement 
have put revolution back on the 
agenda after decades in which it was 
**?® lneory SCO rnfully dismissed as poppycock, 
of Revolution Lowy makes it abundantly clear 
in me Young that the kind of revolution Marx 
Marx came to conceptualize is a social rev- 

by Michael olution, which goes far deeper than 
|£wy a political grab for power. 

Koninldijke Brill Michael Lowy is a well-known 
NV Leiden The sociologist in France. He was bom in 

j i j Brazil and his work is widely dis- 

cussed in Latin America as well. 

This book is a well-constructed, 

lucid, readable, largely chronological 
account of the events, persons and ideas in Marx’s 
milieu, and how they affected the course of Marx’s 
thought. In the process, Lowy introduces us to writings 
by the young Marx that are rarely cited but deserve to 
be..''.''" 

Lowy views Marx’s actual meetings with workers, 
starting in late 1843 when he arrived in Paris, and his 
increasing involvement with revolutionary socialist 
associations, as major formative experiences in his the- 
oretical-political evolution. Lowy’s monograph fills in 
the gap between strictly biographical studies of Marx, 
which give little attention to his thought, and, con- 
versely, studies that treat his intellectual/political 
growth apart from the workers’ movements of that day. 

Marx was caught up in the swirl of intellectual and 
political currents that were bred by the French Revo- 
lution, the Industrial Revolution, and Hegel’s philo- 
sophical revolution. From these seemingly disparate 
elements, Marx, in the remarkably short space of a few 
years, was able to develop what Raya Dunayevskaya 
called “a new continent of thought” ( Philosophy and 
Revolution, p. 53). 

UPRISING OF SILESIAN WEAVERS 

Lowy examines the consequences for Marx’s political 
thinking of his theoretical separation between the 
state and civil society: Marx voiced vigorous support 
for the 1844 revolt of the Silesian weavers. Marx’s com- 
ments, called “Critical Marginal Notes on the Article 
"The King of Prussia and Social Reform’ by a Prussian”’ 
were published in August 1844, in the Paris newspaper 
Vorwarts. , 

For Lowy, the “Critical Notes” are not yet appreciat- 
ed as “the point of departure for the intellectual jour- 
ney that led to the Theses on Feuerbach and The Ger- 
man Ideology... in which his theory of the revolutionary 
self-emancipation of the proletariat took shape” (p. 91). 
On what basis did Lowy make that judgment? 

What is needed, Marx contended, is not so much 
political revolt as social revolution involving “the 
standpoint of the whole because it is a protest of man 
against dehumanized life.” 

. He wrote, “The state is based on the contradiction 
between public and private life, on the contradiction 
between general interests and private 
interests.... Indeed, confronted by the consequences 
which arise from the unsocial nature of this civil life, 
' this private ownership, this trade, this industry, this 
mutual plundering of the various circles of citizens, 
confronted by all these consequences impotence is the 
law of nature of the [state] administration” (Marx and 
Engels, Collected Works, [hereafter CW], Vol. 3, p. 198). 

Marx’s very positive attitude toward the uprising of 
the Silesian weavers can serve as an example of Lowy’s 
methodological point that the significance and mean- 
ing of an objective event will be determined, in large 
part, by the theorist’s ideological “receptivity.” 

What of the thought of the weavers themselves? 
Marx wrote “that not one of the French and English 
workers’ uprisings had such a theoretical and con- 
scious character as the uprising of the Silesian 
weavers.. ..The Silesian uprising begins precisely with 
what the French and English workers’ uprisings end, 
with consciousness of the nature of the proletariat” 
(CW 3, p. 201). He. concluded that the weavers’ revolt 
had implicitly announced its opposition to the society 
of private property. On what basis did Marx reach such 
a broad and far-reaching conclusion? The Silesian 
workers had destroyed not only the machines but also 
account books and titles to property. Their struggle had 
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thus been directed not only against the visible enemy, 
the factory owner, but also against the hidden enemy, 
the banker, and thus capital itself. 

Hence Marx proudly called the German proletariat 
“the theoretician of the European proletariat.... A philo- 
sophical people can find its corresponding practice 
[praxis] only in socialism, hence it is only in the prole- 
tariat that it can find the dynamic element of its eman- 
cipation” (CW 3, p. 202). Lowy uses the term “praxis” 
rather than “practice” in his translation. For Lowy, the 
decisive development in Marx’s theory of revolution 
was that socialism was no longer presented as pure 
theory, an idea “born in the philosopher’s mind,” a 
“philosophical communism,” but rather as praxis. Lowy 
remarks: “In discovering in the proletariat the active 
element of emancipation, Marx, without saying a word 
about Feuerbach or philosophy, breaks with the 
schema to which he had still adhered” in his critiques 
of Hegel’s philosophy of the state. “By this practical 
stand taken on a revolutionary movement the path is 
opened to the Theses on Feuerbach” (p. 95): 

LOWY'S SHORTCOMING: PHILOSOPHIC 
DIMENSION 

Unfortunately L6wy overlooks Marx’s selective 
appropriation — a term coined by Norman Levine — of 
Hegel’s dialectical philosophy. This is not to deny that 
Lowy is a 
nuanced 
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thinking at the fateful moment of his return to Russia 
(See his On Changing the World, 1993). 

Yet Lowy stands apart from the “Hegelian Marxists” 
of the 20th century such as Lukacs, Korsch, Marcuse 
and Dunayevskaya who see in that philosophical 
dimension the very essence of Marx’s concept, of revo- 
lution. Lowy tends to downplay the relation between 
Marx’s philosophical perspective and his theory of rev- 
olution. For L5wy it was an important advance in 
Marx’s concept of revolutionary agency — and there is 
much truth in his — when he gave up- the idea of “philo- 
sophical communism” in which “revolution begins in 
the brain of the philosopher.” Revolutionary impulses 
and ideas, Marx said explicitly only a few years later in 
The Communist Manifesto, have their source in a revo- 
lutionary class, the proletariat. But it is important to 
keep in mind that Marx characterized the revolution- 
ary proletariat as both independent and “self-con- 
scious,” that is, aware of its historical role, not a 
thoughtless mass. Recall, too, that Marx had seen in 
the uprising of the Silesian weavers a “consciousness of 
the nature of the proletariat,” the expression of a 
“philosophical people” (CW 3, p. 201). 

Marx wrote additionally: “As philosophy finds its 
material weapons in the proletariat, so the proletariat 
finds its spiritual weapons in philosophy” (CW 3, p. 
187). According to Lowy, however, this well-known for- 
mulation is “not yet Marxist” (p. 59). I would argue that 
for Marx there was no contradiction between recogniz- 
ing the proletariat as the agency of revolution and rec- 
ognizing the philosophical dimension in revolution. 

THE 1844 MANUSCRIPTS 

It is in his treatment of the Economic and Philo- 
sophical Manuscripts of 1844 that Lowy most clearly 
falls short in his recognition of the philosophic dimen- 
sion in Marx’s theory of revolution. Dewy's appreciation 
of the Manuscripts lies primarily in its economic analy- 
sis of the proletarian condition. 

Because Lowy tends to avoid discussing the philo- 
sophic aspect of Marx’s theory of revolution, he shrinks 
from many of the assertions in the manuscript, “Cri- 
tique of the Hegelian Dialectic and Philosophy as a 
Whole.” Dunayevskaya, in contrast, hailed that manu- 
script. She saw both its criticism of Hegel in limiting 
transcendence only to the realm of thought, and, at the 
same time, its embrace of Hegel’s dialectic method, 
which Marx “praises, takes over, develops.” What Hegel 
calls “the dialectic of negativity,” Dunayevskaya wrote, 
Marx affirms as “the moving and creative principle.” 


She insisted “that for Marx as for us today, nothing 
short of a philosophy, a total outlook — which Marx first 
called, not ‘Communism’ hut ‘Humanism,’ can answer 
the manifold needs of the proletariat” (Marxism and 
Freedom, pp. 57-59). 

Lowy maintains that some themes of the 1844 Man- 
uscripts “were to be flatly abandoned by Marx in his 
later writings” (p. 90). These themes include “positive 
humanism” and the idea that communism is not the 
final goal but “merely the ‘revolutionary moment’ 
beyond which lies ‘truly human society.’” (p. 90). These 
issues turn on the all-important concept of the nega- 
tion of the negation. Lowy, again sees Marx as recapit- 
ulating Feuerbach’s line of thought by conceiving a 
direct parallel between religious alienation and the 
alienation of labor. This would transpose the goal of 
disalienation to atheism, on the one hand, and, in the 
case of labor, to communism. 

THE NEGATION OF THE NEGATION 

But Marx takes pains in his “Critique of the 
Hegelian Dialectic and Philosophy as a Whole” to dis- 
tinguish his appreciation of the negation of the nega- 
tion from both Feuerbach’s stunted, abbreviated con- 
cept and from Hegel’s abstract concept. Lowy notes 
Marx’s favorable assessment of Feuefbach for “his 
opposing to the negation of the negation, which claims 
to be the absolute positive, the self-supporting positive, 
positivity based on itself.” Marx does hold onto this 
aspect of Feuerbach’s thinking — positivity based on 
itself — and goes further with it. It appears in Marx’s 
1844 writings as the idea of “the creation of man 
through human labour... his birth through himself, of 
his genesis” (CW 3, p. 305). This amounts to a positive 
humanism based on itself, not on some other founda- 
tion. 

However, Marx is critical of Feuerbach’s concept of 
negation of the negation when it is viewed “only as a 
contradiction of philosophy with itself — as the philoso- 
phy which affirms theology (the transcendent, etc.) 
after having denied it” (CW 3, p. 329). Marx sees no 
need to remain with atheism which “postulates the 
existence of man through this negation! [of God]; but 
socialism as socialism no longer stands in any need of 
such a mediation. It proceeds from the theoretically 
and practically sensuous consciousness of man and of 
nature as the essence” (CW 3, p. 306). 

This does not mean a rejection of the Hegelian con- 
cept of negation of the negation, however. For in this 
1844 “Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic,” Marx also 
identifies Hegel’s concept of negativity as the most cru- 
cial point for his own dialectical vision. He does so early 
in the essay, when he refers to “the outstanding 
achievement of Hegel’s Phenomenology and of its final 
outcome, the dialectic of negativity as thp moving and 
generating principle” (CW 3, p. 332). 

Marx affirms the real human being and practical 
sensuous consciousness in the following stirring pas- 
sage: "Whenever real, corporeal man, map with his feet 
firmly on the solid ground, man exhaling and inhaling 
all the fprces of nature, posits his real, objective, essen- 
tial powers as alien objects by his extemalization, it is 
not the act of positing which is the subject in this 
process: it is the subjectivity of objective essential pow- 
ers, whose action, therefore, must also be something 
objective” (CW 3, p. 336). 

As we might expect, Marx takes Hegpl to task for 
considering the negation of negation splely in the 
sphere of ideas. 

POSITIVE HUMANISM j 

Yet Marx also credits Hegel with discovering the 
only true and positive concept of the negation of the 
negation. We can discern both sides of Marx’s critique 
of Hegel in the following: “But because Hegel has con- 
ceived the negation of the negation, from the point of 
view of the positive relation inherent in it, as the true 
and only positive, and from the point of view of the neg- 
ative relation inherent in it as the only true act and 
spontaneous activity of all being, he has found the 
abstract, logical, speculative expression fqr the move- 
ment of history, which is not yet the real history of man 
as a given subject” (CW 3, p. 329). 

For Marx, the supersession of alienation comes 
about “through the supersession of the objective world 
in its estranged mode of being,” and most fundamen- 
tally in the alienated labor that characterizes the capi- 
talist mode of production. Marx returns to the 
metaphor of religion to explain his concept of positive 
humanism: “atheism is humanism mediated with itself 
through the supersession of religion, whilst commu- 
nism is humanism mediated with itself through the 
supersession of private property. Only through the 
supersession of this mediation — which is itself, howev- 
er, a necessary premise— does positively self-deriving 
humanism, positive humanism, come into being” (CW 
3, pp. 341,342). 

Lowy sees “positive humanism” and the related 
notion of the limits of communism and its transcen- 
dence as ideas of the young Marx “that were to be flat- 
ly abandoned in his later writings.” He is troubled and 
perplexed by Marx’s assertion that "Communism is the 
position as the negation of the negation, and is hence 
the actual phase necessary for the next stage of histor- 
ical development in the process of human emancipa- 
tion and rehabilitation. Communism is the necessary 
form and the dynamic principle of the immediate 
future, but communism as such is not the goal of 

. continued on page 9 
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BUSH’S NEVER-ENDING WAR 


At a fundraising event in Alameda, 
Cal. for Lt. Ehren Watada's legal 
defense, the film "Ground Truth" was 
screened. In it several Iraq War veter- 
ans talk about how they are or are not 
coping with the bodily and/or mental 
damage they sustained overseas. All of 
them expressed how willing they had 
been to engage in combat before deploy- 
ment. The column asked why are these 
conditions tolerated: “Could we be lured 
into thinking that way because we sub- 
scribe to some form of ‘there is no alter- 
native’? Is it because when we loqk out 
the window capitalism is everywhere, as 
far as the eye an see? Whatever hap- 
pened to the mind’s eye?” Since June 
2006 Lt. Watada has been publicly stat- 
ing that he will not participate in creat- 
ing more of the awful casualties on all 
sides of a war he believes the U.S. is 
prosecuting illegally. 

I was drawn to reflect on Lt. Watada's 
case because of the December-January 
"Workshop Talks" column, which dis- 
cusses the consequences of not asking 
yourself why you do what you do — 
whether you’re part of the health care 
industry, military-industrial complex, or 
any production force under capitalism. 
It was the mind's eye that finally 
opened in Ehren Watada, He would 
probably agree that what needs to be 
carried out now is "the concrete and spe- 
cific task of organizing our own minds." 

Reader 
: Oakland, Cal. 

*** 

How many Americans know that 
President Bush has now quietly claimed 
sweeping new powers to open our mail 
without a judge's warrant? It was done 
when he signed a "postal reform bill" 
into law on Dec. 20 and then issued a 
"signing statement" to declare his right 
to open our mail "under exigent circum- 
stances." It contradicted the very bill he 
had just signed. I think it's all part of 
his "terrorism" war. It smells to me like 
the very same justification he claimed 
for the secret warrantless domestic elec- 
tronic eavesdropping that was revealed 
a year ago. Whatever happened to all 
the noise from the liberals in Congress 
about investigating that? 

Worried even more now 
Chicago 

*** 

I have a problem understanding Pres- 
ident Bush's "vocabulary." He says he is 
going to send over 20,000 more troops to 
Iraq. But his administration keeps 
insisting that this is a "surge" or an 
"augmentation" in troops, and not an 
increase. If there are 140,000 U.S. troops 
there, and 20,000 are added, it seems to 
me to be an increase. Is there something 
about the words "surge" and "augmen- 
tation" that nullifies the word 
"increase"? Does 'increase" under Bush 
now mean "decrease" or what? 

Puzzled 

Detroit 


One thing very few have mentioned 
about Bush's "troop surge" in Iraq is 
that the plan calls for three Kurdish 
brigades to patrol Baghdad along with 
U.S. troops. The Bush administration 
must have decided that they couldn't 
trust the Iraqi government's forces to 
keep the Shi’ite militias in line, so 


they're using Kurds. I wouldn't be sur- 
prised if what dominates headlines in 
coming months is an outbreak of fight- 
ing between Kurds and Shi'ite factions. 

Anti-war activist 



It isn't only the Bush administration 
and the Democrats who don't seem very 
concerned about what will happen to 
the Iraqi people if the U.S. were to with- 
draw from Iraq tomorrow. I don't hear 
much discussion of that in the anti-war 
movement either. Shouldn't we be con- 
cerned that even a worse bloodbath may 
be in the offing? v 

Subscriber 

France 


RETURNING 

TO 

MARX'S 

CAPITAL 


Raya Dunayevskaya's 1978 critique 
of Ernest Mandel (December 06-Janu- 
aiy 07 N&L ) is very timely. In this time 
of growing prestige of the market social- 
ists, it is important to be reminded that 
many of these economic questions have 
been addressed in the past. Of particu- 
lar importance are Marx's analyses of 
the unemployed army in his absolute 
general law of capitalist accumulation, 
and the place of the concept of freedom 
in creating the revolutionary subject. 
Both remind us to keep people at the 
center of our philosophy. 

Revolutionary Sociologist 
Tennessee 

*** 

Mandeb's interpretation of the indus- 
trial reserve army is supposedly based 
on Marx's Capital but Dunayevskaya 
sees him making it one-sided. Mandel's 
conclusion, that capitalism needs to be 
overthrown by the revolt of the working 
class, is separated from his theory of the 
unemployed army. If you only look at it 
as what helps capitalism assure its 
labor supply and discipline the workers, 
you're falling into what she says leads 
you to violate Marxism. She emphasizes 
two inseparables: dialectic methodology 
and revolt of the workers. It is why she 
makes a big point of something that 
would strike many Marxists as making 
a mountain out of a molehill: leaving out 
the word "freely" from "freely associated 
labor." In the age of state-capitalism, we 
have to grasp how close are revolution 
and counterrevolution. 

F. Dmitry ev 
Memphis 


IRAN’S HOLOCAUST 
DENIAL CONFERENCE 

When the Iranian foreign ministry's 
Institute for International Studies 
called for papers on its web site for a 
two-day conference in Tehran in Decem- 
ber, it fooled no one as to its pretense to 
"scholastic objectivity." The 81-year-old 



head of the International Association of 
Holocaust survivors, Noah Flug, was 
asked to attend with, a group of Holo- 
caust survivors and also invited 
Ahmadinejad to visit Auschwitz, stating 
"our evidence, the story of Holocaust 
survivors, will serve much more than 
any research document presented by 
historians to establish the truth." 

Khaled Mahmid, a Palestinian schol- 
ar from Nazareth, who has founded the 
only Muslim Holocaust Museum, also 
responded to the call for papers. Unlike 
Noah Flug, his paper was accepted. His 
hopes were dashed, however, when, 
after repeated calls to the Iranian 
Embassy in Amman, Jordan, he was 
finally told that "Israelis don't get a 
visa." He said he had "wanted to tell Ira- 
nians that when you play down the 
Holocaust or deny it, you are directly 
hurting the Palestinians who are in 
camps." 

As it turned out, while the conference 
succeeded in getting worldwide publici- 
ty, it failed to prevent the student 
demonstrators in Tehran on that very 
same day from confronting Ahmadine- 
jad and chanting "Death to the Dictator" 
and "We want freedom of expression." 


California 

*** 

Am I the only one who is annoyed 
that not long after inviting a number of 
white supremacists, racists, and Holo- 
caust deniers to Iran for a Conference, 
Iranian President Ahmadinejad flew to 
Venezuela and was embraced and 
praised as a hero by Hugo Chavez? How 
can leftists claim to be against racism in 
the U.S. when they make excuses for 
racists like Ahmadinejad? 

Psychologist 
Costa Rica 

• 

DEADLY MANEUVERING 

What did it mean that President 
Bush signed legislation on Dec. 18, 
2006, which committed U.S. nuclear 
technology and fuel to India? He started 
the war in Iraq, wrongly accusing them 
of development of "weapons of mass 
destruction" and now threatens war on 
Iran and North Korea because of their 
potential nuclear weapons programs. 
This may be political maneuvering to 
contain China, a rising capitalist power 
that threatens U.S. world dominance. 
Capitalism, in all its forms must be 
abolished and replaced with a new, non- 
value-producing society before a nuclear 
holocaust destroys life as we know it. 

Japanese-Amortcan 
Los Angelas 

*** 

We witness some fantastic spectacles 
— like Bush's visit to China to promote 
"free trade" as the solution to all the 
world's problems, at the very time when 
China had just sentenced to 10 years in 
prison a poet and journalist, Shi Tao, for 
sending out an email describing the 
Chinese order to the media to downplay 
the 15th anniversary of the 1989 
Tiananmen events. Never have Marx's 


VOICES OF REASON FROM WITHIN THE PRISON WALLS 


I have been locked up for 17 years on 
a 20 year sentence so I know what life 
without freedom is like. They do not pay 
us here and neither work time nor good 
time are worth the paper they are writ- 
ten on. I came up for my first parole in 
1994 and have always been turned 
down, so I know what slavery feels like. 
I see our government becoming a police 
state where the people have less free- 
dom and fewer rights each day. I see 
your paper as information on the move- 
ment to better mankind. 


Huntsville, Texas 

*** 

As a political prisoner for the last 42 
years, and totally anti-government in its 
present form, I can relate to most of the 
issues you write about. I would, howev- 
er, like to see you put a special effort 
into what is a real cancer within our 
society— private prisons. The entire con- 
cept of locking people up specifically for 


profit is slavery. The private prison com- 
panies make no sedret that they give 
millions to various political committees 
and local mayors to obtain approval to 
build their prisons in otherwise wel- 
fare/foodstamp/unemployed and unem- 
ployable areas of the country. I am an 
old man, 72 years of age and have not 
had any type of rule infraction for more 
than 10 years and nothing of a serious 
nature in my entire 40 plus years serv- 
ing my sentence. When one in every 35 
citizens of a country is in some way con- 
trolled by the "justice" system, some- 
thing is definitely wrong. 

Prisoner 

Colorado 


What makes N&L a very necessary 
challenge to the status quo is that it 
proposes alternatives to already tried 
and unsuccessful policies and institu- 
tions, daring its audience to promote 
revolutionary novelty. Thank you very 


much for your work! 


Iowa Park, Texas 


Too many prisoners are neglecting to 
look forward. I feel it doesn’t matter if 
you are doing one single night in jail, or 
serving multiple life terms, you have a 
moral obligation to make the guards' 
lives miserable and disrupt what idiotic 
"programs" are forced on you. The one 
rule is to never use violence. Force them 
to write more paper work, hold them 
accountable for every facet of our mea- 
ger existence, utilize every legitimate 
method of proceeding with every possi- 
ble grievance. Bury them in paperwork. 
Ghandi and Dr. Martin Luther King 
knew that you had to keep your focus 
and act With dignity. We have to follow 
their lead because the alternative is 
capitulation. 



words from the Communist Manifesto 
sounded more like today: "The bour- 
geoisie. . .in place of the numberless free- 
doms, has set up that single, uncon- 
scionable freedom — Free Trade.” 

Urszula Wislanka 
California 


WOMEN 

AND 

WELFARE 


Part of what's going on with different 
administrations trying to destroy wel- 
fare is their attempt to make impossible 
the kind of welfare organizing that went 
on in the 1960s and 1970s. Few are 
doing the kind of work Johnnie Tillman 
did, demanding that women's labor as 
caregivers and those responsible for the 
next generation be respected as impor- 
tant work that should be compensated; 
demanding that women on welfare be 
treated as human beings. 1 

Terry Moon 
Memphis 

It seems likely that welfare reform 
was motivated by the drive of capital 
and the racism and sexism inherent in 
the American system. Sexism and 
racism are real forces working against 
women and people of color in this coun- 
try. Under capitalism they are institu- 
tionalized in novel ways. 

Amy Garrison 
Memphis 

While welfare "reform" does help cre- 
ate capitalism's army of unemployed, 
when it is cut off, many women have to 
go back to abusive husbands to survive. 
The Bush administration has been try- 
ing to get marriage programs into wel- 
fare programs, clearly an ideological 
component. The new welfare rules are 
an attack aimed at women and children 
that also has an effect on the working 
class. Any attack on women is an attack 
on society in general. 

Mel® 

Tennessee 


SCHOOL CLOSINGS A 
DEATH BLOW 

In an effort to balance the budget the 
closing of 52 public schools in Detroit by 
June has been proposed. School staff 
and parents are devastated. So many 
Went to the School Board meeting Jan. 
11 that they could not get into the room. 
Detroit residents act as if they are in 
mourning because closing schools can be 
a death blow to an entire community. 

One teacher said, "Our middle school 
is the only one in our area and we 
already have a 25% absentee rate. If It 
is closed, many more kids (who will have 
to catch a bus to their new school) will 
not come, and the Bangladeshi children 
will go to the nearby charter school, so- 
we will lose not only the state funding 
but that whole culture in our education- 
al system." Our union rep said "it feels 
like we are being set up to fail." He is 
right; teachers' unions have never been 
so threatened as now. 


VacmMe* Cal. 


Detroit 


SALUTE TO THE YOUTH 

This is a message to the Purdue 
fasters whose story appeared in the 
December 06- January 07 N&L: 

My hat goes off to your hunger strike. 
Consider it an early gambit in what Will 
likely be a long struggle. In the long 
haul, I predict you will prevail. Your 
cause is just. You have my admiration. 

Eli Messinger, M.D. 

New York 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


REFLECTING ON THE NOVEMBER ELECTIONS 


The Old Left's emphasis on the 
November election was that it doesn’t 
make any difference who won, because 
the Democrats won't save you. The Lead 
in the last issue didn't overlook that but 
showed that the elections reflected the 
signs of revolt and unrest. It's easy to 
dismiss the importance of the election 
because election results often don't mea- 
sure up to the discontent they reveal. 


Escondido, California 

*** 

The Lead on the election discusses 
the Democrats gaining control and mov- 
ing to the right, so it won't mean a whole 
lot. There is.no timetable for withdrawal 
from Iraq in the Baker Commission 
Report, so Bush takes it as a green light. 

Senior Citizen 


During the first week of the new year 
the ABC nightly news interviewed three 
new Congresswomen, all Democrats. I 
was enraged at the response by the 
woman from Kansas, Nancy Boyda. 
Someone needs to tell her that she does- 
n't have to do only what Bush says, as 
she seems to think is now required, nor 
even agree with him or rubber stamp 
him. She is there to represent and vote 
the desires of her constituents, most of 
whom want the war to end. Can we get 
Obama to tell Pelosi to tell this woman 
what is her purpose in Congress? 

Fuming 

Chicago 

*** 

If the defeat of the Republican politi- 
cal machine in the November election is 
measured as anti-war, it is not because 
the Democrats swung their weight in 
that direction. If anything, we were wit- 
nessing a punishment of failure. A 
change in the administration does not 
dismantle the war machine. 

The ruling class is able to learn from 
both victory and defeat. We should do 
the same because they have now assem- 
bled a large army trained in urban war- 
fare and against non-combatants. In 
terms of Iraq, solutions might be sought 
in the grooming of a strong man, leaving 
Iraq to its fate while servicing both cor- 


ruption and oil. But our greatest danger 
lies in apathy, demoralization and con- 
servatism. We need a little boldness as 
well as clarity. In these confused and 
confusing times we need philosophy 
more than ever. It will not be easy. 

Pat Duffy 
Britain 

*** 

So the Republicans lost their stran- 
glehold on Congress and the Democrats 
are enjoying a surge of power in state 
governments across the nation. I was 
not too surprised by the November elec- 
tion. With a massive moral and econom- 
ic failure in Iraq, and no end in sight; 
with skyrocketing national debt, gross 
incompetence, scandals and a blatant 
disregard for the Constitution, how 
could Americana not demand a change? 
While not surprised, I was disappointed 
—and appalled— that we barely heard 
anything about climate change, or the 
devastating economic and ecological 
consequences of logging or outrageous 
mining, grazing and drilling practices. 
The track record on both sides of the 
fence is reprehensible. I urge your read- 
ers to help step up the battle against 
greed and for our most treasured wild 
places, by extending support to Native 
Forest Council. Information on the 
Council and its program is available by 
writing to them at PO Box 219G, 
Eugene, Oregon 97402 or by clicking 
onto www.forestcoimcil.org. We have to 
intensify our essential work to save 
what's left and restore what's been lost. 

Tim Hermach 
Eugene, Oregon 


THE MIDDLE EAST 

I appreciated Ali Reza's work to 
explore the role of philosophy in the 
Middle East in the December 06- Janu- 
ary 07 N&L. The dominant ideologies of 
this time are Islamist and liberal capi- 
talist. The place of a secular Left has 
shrunk. The need for a third way is crit- 
ical and cannot be underestimated. The 
lives of all people are at stake, particu- 
larly women, children, workers, and var- 
ious minorities (sexual, religious, eth- 
nic). At a time when many on the Left 
are praising any anti-imperialist in the 


Middle East, Reza reminds us it is 
important to oppose all who do not sup- 
port a truly free human being 

AHan 



POLICE 

TERRORISM 


How can we pretend to be fighting 
terrorism when our nation's police are 
using more and more terrorism against 
our own people? Police all across the 
nation are out of control. Recently, a 
man here in Lafayette, LA died shortly 
after being tasered. Like the shooting by 
New York police that took the life of a 
young man about to be married, there 
was no possible justification. No one can 
feel safe, particularly Black people and 
Muslims, but actually anyone who 
seems to them slightly different in any 
way. Is it to keep us all in a state of 
extreme fear? We have to seek unity 
against this kind of terrorism without 
trampling on our differences. 

D.T. 

Louisiana 


COOPERATIVE LABOR: 

A DEBATE y 

I appreciated the discussion between 
Andrew Kliman and Htun Lin (Decem- 
ber 06-January07 N&L) on whether 
"workers actually manage the work- 
place, even as the capitalists control the 
money," since it speaks to the issue of 
whether a new society is based on tak- 
ing over conditions that now exist in 
capitalism. It isn’t an easy question to 
answer. Many years ago the editor of 
N&L, Charles Denby, had a debate with 
another worker, Angela Terrano, over 
whether or not workers will be able to 
make use of existing forms of technology 
in a new society. The issue wasn't settled 
in that one debate — largely because 
workers have differing views on such 
questions. All the more reason to contin- 
ue the discussion on such issues today. 

Historian of Marxism 
Illinois 
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In Andrew Kliman's critique of Htun 
Lin's October-Novemher "Workshop 
Talks" column, he questions the way 
Htun draws a relationship between 
workers striving to take control of their 
own cooperation on the ground of and 
the reach for a non-value producing 
future. Htun's suggestion that the ongo- 
ing struggle in health care is a reach for 
a different future is not an assertion 
that it alone constitut|es a full break 
"with the enslaving laws of capitalist 
production." I saw the point of Htun's 
column as showing how the antagonism 
within cooperative labor under capital- 
ism provides a way to discern aspects of 
a non-value producing form of directly 
social labor of the future. Marx himself 
provides a direction in t|he way he kept 
discerning, in the struggles of coopera- 
tive labor, including the Paris Commune 
in his lifetime, the pul) of a different 
future beyond capitalist production. 

Hon Ketch 
California 

*** 

You can't just keep repeating in every 
Workshop Talk$ column that "we all 
know we need revolutionary change 
immediately." Sometimes you just want 
to engage what the workers are think- 
ing, with the need for revolution being 
implied. But if you critique a column 
like Htun Lin' a for not pointing beyond 
capitalism, then it is your duty to be spe- 
cific about what is beyond it. Kliman's 
critique didn't show how to get to any 
reality beyond value production, either. 

■ David 

-;v ; /■■■ California 

' ■ * ' • SfSSfcSfC I 

After rereading Raya Dunayevskaya's 
The Power of Negativity, I came across a 
statement which speaks to the debate 
over workers' control: "In reading this 
final chapter, the Absolute Idea, Hegel is 
through with all which we would politi- 
cally describe as taking ojver'; that is to 
say, capitalism will develop technology 
so perfectly for us that all the proletari- 
at will have to do will be to 'take over.' 
As we reject this concept politically, 
Hegel rejects it philosophically. He has 
now so absorbed all the other systems 
that, far from taking over, he is first 
going back to a totally new beginning." 

OURaiHcal 
■" Hew York 
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Oaxaca: a land of repression an 


Oaxaca is a land of revolutionary upsurge, repres- 
sion and resistance. At the present moment repression 
with a mano dura (hard hand) is the order of the day 
as Oaxaquenos, who have been active in the upsurge, 
are picked up on the streets, beaten by local or state 
police as a warning to spread fear in the community, 
and then released. Others remain imprisoned weeks 
after being swept up by the federal prevention police, 
who viciously broke up a protest march in late Novem- 
ber. Ulises Ruiz, the fraudulently elected, corrupt 
governor and undoubtedly the author and manipulator 
of the present repression, still remains in power. 

This continuous repression must not obscure what 
has occurred from May/June through November, and 
continues in open and underground ways — the emer- 
gence of an Oaxaca in revolt, first responding to Ruiz’s 
crude attempt to crush 
a teachers’ strike, and 
then blossoming and 
developing • in a multi- 
tude of ways, encom- 
passing the indigenous, 
women, youth, and peo- 
ple from the city and 
the countryside, all 
joining the striking 
teachers. Indeed, one 
often finds indigenous, 
teacher, woman, within 
a single person. It is 
truly the population to 
a woman, man and 
child taking matters 
into their own hands. 

Among the Oaxaca 
uprising’s important 
aspects: 1) the creation of APPO, the Popular Assemby 
of the Peoples of Oaxaca, (Asamblea Popular de los 
Pueblos de Oaxaca), rooted in an indigenous tradition 
became the most crucial forum to organize action and 
express ideas from below; 2) the participation of 
women, who took matters into their own hands and 
seized a radio and television station, thus finding and 
speaking with their own voices; 3) the youth, particu- 
larly from the university, who fought to defend and 
extend the gains of the struggle, including the impor- 
tant act of seizing the university radio station when 
the teachers’ Radio Planton was destroyed; 4) the 
neighborhood activists, who, particularly in poor areas, 
defended their streets, building barricades in the 
evening to stop the caravans, and pouring out to par- 
ticipate in the mega-marches that stretched from the 
summer into the fall; 5) the teachers, tens of thousands 
strong, who had catalyzed the rebellion with their ini- 
tial strike and occupation of the central plaza, and con- 
tinued to remain at the heart of the occupation of Oax- 
aca City; 6) the teachers, campesinos and others from 
outside Oaxaca City who created their own asambleas 
where they lived, and traveled to the capital to join the 
protests; 7) And always, always, the indigenous dimen- 
sion, the heart and soul of Oaxaca. 

UNFOLDING OF THE OAXACA REBELLION 

On May 22, the Oaxacan teachers organized under 
section 22 of the National Union of Educational Work- 
ers (El Sindicato National de Trabajdores Educative, 
SNTE). After a week of fruitless negotiation, the teach- 
ers and their supporters occupied the central square 
and dozens of surrounding blocks. Rather than forcing 
a settlement in a few days, the teachers found them- 
selves in an open battle with the Ruiz regime. In the 
pre-dawn hours of June 14 Ruiz sent state police to 
attack the sleeping teachers, many of whom were 
encamped with their families. Facing physical force, 
including large amounts of tear gas, the teachers were 
driven from the central plaza, their encampment bro- 
ken up. The teachers refused to yield, battled back, 
and after several hours, took over the center of the city. 

The government’s unprovoked attack, designed to 
terrorize and break the teachers, proved to be a major 
turning point. Not only did the teachers in a coura- 
geous and determined manner hold their own, but an 
outraged citizenry throughout the state of Oaxaca 
came to the aid of the teachers and saw the battle as 
their own. Two days after the attack a third mega- 
march was held. The more than 300,000 who poured 
out included members from indigenous communities 
from the coast to the sierra. The following day the 
movement created a revolutionary form to catalyze its 
struggle — the Popular Assembly of the Peoples of Oax- 
aca, APPO. 

APPO— THE INDIGENOUS ASSEMBLY 
INFUSED WITH NEW CONTENT 

APPO is the synthesis of many movement organiza- 
tions. Hundreds of organizations would eventually 
come together “in all colors and flavors” to become part 
of APPO. The central demand was the removal of Ruiz. 
As the movement developed, this came to mean not 
only his person, but all the representatives of the polit- 
ical authoritarian system which had been in power for 
some seven decades. APPO was anti-systemic. At the 
same time there was the beginning of the construction 
of popular power. 

How to communicate with Oaxaca’s multitude was 
central to this construction. With the teachers’ Radio 
Platon smashed, students at Benito Juarez 
Autonomous University of Oaxaca took over the uni- 
versity radio station. It became one of APPO’s principal 


ways of reaching the city’s masses, informing them of 
news of the movement, of marches and other protest 
activities, as well as warning of state police threats — 
communication desde a bajo, from below. 

Because the state government greatly feared this 
revolutionary communication from below, they orga- 
nized their police force and their “private” under- 
ground forces to carry out assaults on the movement- 
controlled communications. To protect itself, APPO 
organized its own security forces and used its commu- 
nications media to defend the rebellion. Appeals went 
out over the air to guard the radio station(s) and resist 
government attacks. One form of resistance was the 
building of barricades to protect the occupation of the 
center of the city, the radio stations and transmission 

. towers in the 
movement’s 
hands, and in 
general to pre- 
vent secret night 
attacks by the 
government- 
sponsored forces. 
Sometimes these 
were fortified 
f permanent-type 
o barricades 
including using 
commandeered 
buses. Others 
were temporary 
barricades to 
stop the move- 
ment of caravans 
in the evenings. 
When a call went out to construct ^uch barricades it 
was answered immediately with the construction of 
several hundred the first night. 

APPO’s form of representation was simple and 
direct, bom from indigenous practices. Decisions were 
taken in asambleas in which all participated. While 
there are spokespersons, the organization is horizon- 
tal, not with a hierarchy of leaders. Activists speak of 
APPO not only as an immediate form of organization, 
but as a spirit of rebellion and communalism that has 
grown over many, many years. 

APPO WOMEN FIND THEIR OWN VOICES 

Aug. 2 marked an important leap in the movement, 
when a group of APPO women seized the state televi- 
sion and radio stations whose signal covered the state. 
A new stage in the struggle had arrived. Now working 
women, indigenous women, who never had a chance to 
tell their stories in public, to present their ideas, were 
able to speak, to find their own voices and be heard in 
a way they had never been heard before. 

The women were everywhere. Not alone at the radio 
and television, but in the numerous mega-marches as 
well as La marcha de las caserolas (the march of 
women beating their pots and pans with wooden 
spoons). They were building the barricades and 
defending them. They brought food to those operating 
the radio stations. 

If Oaxaca City was the storm center of the upsurge, 
the countryside was by no means passive. During the 
months of the uprising, many communities in Oaxaca 
took the initiative to form there own local APPOs. They 
traveled to Oaxaca City to participate in the mega- 
marches. These communities had as well felt the 


Protests continue a 

NEW YORK — The police murder of Sean Bell on Nov. 
25 has been followed by two months of demonstrations 
by the African American community against police 
racism and abuse. Bell, an unarmed Black man, was 
leaving his bachelor party at a strip club in a “rough 
neighborhood” in Queens on the night before he was to 
be married. He was killed and his two friends wound- 
ed in a hail of 50 bullets fired by four undercover cops, 
who gave no warning and had no reason. 

On Jan. 1, Bell’s family began a 50-day, 24-hour daily 
vigil across from the police station in the Jamaica sec- 
tion of Queens, where the four cops are stationed. 
"There is a need for people of all backgrounds and all 
persuasions to participate in the vigil in shifts, day and 
night,” says the call for participants and supplies. 

A demonstration of perhaps 5,000 was held Dec. 16: 
a march down Fifth Avenue in Manhattan at the 
height of Christmas shopping. Smaller protests took 
place near police headquarters and on Wall Street, and 
many more have been held in Queens. At a Dec. 6 
protest rally to "Resist Fascism and the Rise of the 
American Police State," the close to 2,000 in atten- 
dance were nearly all Black except for a few left 
groups, including News and Letters. While the nation- 
alist sponsoring group led chants of “Black Power” and 
“No Justice, No Peace,” there were also signs demand- 
ing the abolition of the racist death penalty, to free 
Mumia, and, from the Audre Lorde Project (named for 
the Black lesbian poet and activist): “Stop racial profil- 
ing and gender policing.” 

City-wide, the reaction to Bell’s murder has been 
less than the massive outpouring after the police mur- 
der of Amadou Diallo in 1999. In both cases, the mur- 
dered man did not have a weapon and was doing noth- 
ing wrong when he was cut down by insanely large 



Citizens take to the streets in ongoing protests in Oaxaca. 
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I resistance 

repressive hand of the state government for decades. 

Our concentration on the creativity of the movement 
is not meant to minimize the repression which Oax- 
aquenos face day in and day out, and which is being 
expressed with particular viciousness, brutality and 
outright murder in the battle for Oaxaca over the last 
seven months. At least 17 people have been murdered 
directly during, and because of, their participation in 
the movement. Hundreds have been arrested and 
many of those remain as political prisoners. However, 
the battle for Oaxaca is far from over. We will see what 
form it Will take in the period ahead. 

— Eugene Gogol 


BLACK/RED !i 


Continued from page 1 

racism still pervades American society. 

Jefferson, the slave owner, was a racist who felt 
African Americans, one fifth of the U.S. population at 
the time, were innately inferior. Jefferson at one point 
tried to deal with his own hypocrisy by suggesting that 
maybe African Americans could be granted those 
"inalienable" rights eventually, but only after being sent 
to Africa or the Caribbean. 

COLONIZATION OF AFRICAN AMERICANS 

Much later Lincoln invoked Jefferson's idea that "all 
men are created equal" in his immortalized Gettysburg 
address. Yet, like Jefferson, he urged Congress to colo- 
nize African Americans by sending them out of the 
country as a way to solve the race problem in the U.S. 
Though he opposed slavery, Lincoln felt African Ameri- 
cans could never be treated equally in this country. Karl 
Marx supported the North in the American Civil War 
and ruthlessly criticized Lincoln for having to be 
dragged into issuing the Emancipation Proclamation. ! 
When, after the Proclamation, Lincoln started enlisting 
African American troops in the Northern army, as Marx 
and the Abolitionists were urging, he paid them less 
than white soldiers. 

Some studies of Dr. King’s thought have reduced his 
philosophy to being merely about nonviolence. But Dr. 
King's nonviolence was about creating a new society, 
setting "a new man afoot." African American masses 
gave a new content to the idea of equality in America 
initiated by Jefferson and repeated by Lincoln. Dr. 
King's greatness was not just repeating the idea as an 
abstraction but seeing how African American masses 
kept making it something completely new in their activ- 
ity dl 

African Americans didn't always agree with Dr. King 
about his concept of nonviolence, especially in the 
north, but Dr. King kept participating in new aspects of 
the idea of freedom concretely unfolding among the 
masses. By the time he was assassinated in 1968 Dr. 
King had moved on to expand the movement beyond 
political freedom and toward economic freedom, sup- 
porting sanitation workers in Memphis inseparable 
from his opposition to the Vietnam War. This living 
legacy, beginning from the concept of a whole new 
human being, becomes totally alienated when politi- 
cians think they can enshrine the idea of freedom in 
their marble monuments and statues. 


numbers of bullets by gun-happy cops. 

Demonstrations endorsed by Bell’s family have been 
fairly low-key calls for justice (indictment of the cops) 
and have specifically rejected “the rhetoric of violence 
or revenge or disrespect for the NYPD...[or] individuals 
or organizations trying to use the tragedy of Sean Bell's 
death for outside agendas," according to Brooklyn 
activist Kevin Powell. Black nationalist groups have 
staged demonstrations without the family, but 
although their rhetoric is stronger, they have called for 
little or nothing more than firing the police chief and 
jailing the cops involved, and some called for the boy- 
cott of white-owned businesses. The demonstrations, 
other than the Dec. 16 one, have been much smaller 
than the many thousands who turned out every day for 
weeks on end in 1999. 

We can’t say whether the milder reaction results 
from the influence of the Rev. A1 Sharpton, who 
appears with the family and could have made a secret 
deal with the mayor, or whether African Americans are 
less incensed because Mayor Bloomberg condemned 
this killing instead of defending the cops as Giuliani 
did with Diallo, or whether people are just discouraged 
about the possibility of changing the nature of the 
police force within current society. No one was taken in 
by the first statement the police made after the killing: 
that it couldn’t be racist because one of the cops was 
African American. This led to interesting discussions 
about the constant factors in police killings: the victims 
are usually Black or Latino young men, and the police 
often shoot without provocation in Black neighbor- 
hoods. It’s clear to everyone that such killings are not 
solely the result of racist individuals, but of the entire 
pricing culture in this racist society. 

— Protesters, N&L Committee 
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EDITORIAL 


The plan George Bush announced in his highly 
anticipated speech of Jan. 10 was a massive rejection of 
the accumulating domestic criticism of the Iraq war. 
The President has in effect turned a blind eye to both 


the defeats meted out to Republican Party candidates 
in the midterm election and the moderate recommen- 


dations contained in the recently-released Iraq Study 
Group report on the war. 

Instead, he re-committed himself to pressing on with 
a war that has wreaked havoc on every level of Iraqi 
society with a plan that threatens to intensify the con- 
flict and perhaps even drive a wedge between the U.S. 
and the Iraqi government. 

In all actuality, Bush’s plan contains little that is 
new. The most attention-grabbing element of the 
speech was the announcement of his intention to once 
again attempt to regain control of Baghdad, this time 
with a commitment of an additional 20,000 U.S. troops. 
Previous efforts to pacify Baghdad in cooperation with 
Iraq’s small and undependable army were unsuccess- 
ful. Outside of the Green Zone, the capital city’s streets 


Theory of revolution 
in the young Marx 

continued from page 5 

human development, the form of human society" (CW 
3, p. 306). Again, we find Lowy unappreciative Of this 
dialectical and open-ended dimension of Marx’s theory 
of revolution. 

Lowy likewise sounds critical of the idealistic tenor 
of Marx speaking “even of the ‘self-transcending’ of 
communism and its ‘transcendence’ by consciousness” 
in the following passage: "It takes actual communist 
action to abolish actual private property. History will 
lead to it; and this movement, which in theory we 
already know to be a self-transcending movement, will 
constitute in actual fact a very rough and protracted 
process. But we must regard it as a real advance to 
have at the outset gained a consciousness of the limit- 
ed character as well as the goal of this historical move- 
ment — and a consciousness which reaches out beyond 
it" (CW 3, p. 90). 

Did the concept of positive humanism disappear in 
Marx’s later writings as Lowy asserts? I think not. In 
Capital , volume 3, to take just one example, Marx stat- 
ed: "The realm of freedom really begins only where 
labour determined by necessity and external expedien- 
cy ends; it lies by its very nature beyond the sphere of 
material production proper.... The true realm of free- 
dom, the development of human powers as an end in 
itself, begins beyond it, though it can only flourish with 
this realm of necessity at its basis. The reduction of the 
working day is the basic prerequisite" ( Capital , Vol. 3, 
[Penguin Classics, 1981], pp. 958, 959, my emphasis). 

Despite these deficiencies in its discussion of the 
relation of Marx’s theory of revolution to dialectical 
philosophy, this book makes an important contribution 
to revolutionary Marxist thought. It does so particu- 
larly by richly documenting its thesis of an integral 
connection between the development of Marx’s theory 
of revolution and the early thinking and activity of the 
working class which he interacted with after his 
arrival in Paris in 1843. This close connection itself 
reflects Marx’s distinctive theory of social revolution: 
the self-emancipation of the working class through its 
own praxis. 
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s surge forces Iraq to the precipice 


remain controlled by sectarian militias and criminal 
gangs. 

The primary objective of the U.S. campaign in Bagh- 
dad will be the Madhi Army, the large militia of the 
influential Sh'ite cleric and politician Moktada Sadr. 
Moktada — a harsh critic of the U.S. — is engaged in a 
dual strategy. He has one foot in the government, in 
which his party is represented and which has lent 
much-needed support to the politically weak prime 
minister Nuri al-Maliki. The other aspect of his strate- 
gy is one of strident opposition to the U.S., which man- 
ifests itself both in his rhetoric and the actions of his 
militia. While Moktada may be wise enough to order 
his fighters not to directly confront the impending 
increased American presence in Baghdad, the poten- 
tial exists for conflict that may spiral out of control. 

CONFRONTATION WITH IRAN 

Another element of the speech which represents 
equal potential for great impact is the announcement 
of a policy of active opposition to Iran’s substantial 
influence inside Iraq. Bush claims that Iran is covertly 
supplying arms and training to militias carrying out 
attacks on U.S. forces. While this accusation is in all 
likelihood accurate, Iran at the same time openly sup- 
ports the Sh'ite-Kurdish alliance that makes up Iraq’s 
government. By antagonizing Iran’s aims in Iraq, Bush 
risks estranging the very Iraqi government that he has 
enabled to come to power and has heretofore support- 
ed. A rift with the Sh'ite and Kurdish parties — over the 
Iran issue and the issue of the rules under with the 
new troops will be deployed in Baghdad — would open 
up an entirely new level of difficulties for the U.S. in 
Iraq and could make Bush’s whole endeavor untenable. 

The magnitude of this risk was in evidence shortly 
after Bush finished his speech. In a move that was 
undoubtedly carefully planned to send a strong mes- 
sage, U.S. soldiers entered an Iranian government con- 
sulate in the Iraqi Kurdish city of Erbil and arrested 
the personnel inside. This led to a enormously danger- 


Fifth anniversary of 
Guantanamo internees 



CHICAGO— Activists across the country marked the 
fifth anniversary of the opening of tne U.S. prison 
camp at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba with demonstra- 
tions. In Chicago 100 held a large protest outside the 
Dirksen Federal Building. The Busn administration is 
holding 400 detainees in the prison without charges 
and without any foreseeable end to their internment. 
In June of 2006, three Guantanamo prisoners car- 
ried out simultaneous suicides to protest the dire 
conditions in the camp. 


ous situation in which Kurdish soldiers confronted the 
U.S. troops and prevented them from leaving the area. 
It took immediate and high-level negotiations between 
Kurdish political leaders and the U.S. to end the stand- 
off, although the Iranians have yet to be released. This 
event, which is at least the second of such confronta- 
tions to have taken place recently, may foreshadow 
other serious conflicts to come. 

OPPOSITION AT HOME 

While reaction to Bush’s speech at home was over- 
whelmingly negative, it appears that nothing will 
stand in the way of him carrying out his plan. The high 
expectations raised by the Democratic Party victories 
in the midterm election are diminishing as it becomes 
clear that the new majority may simply accede to 
Bush’s wishes and refrain from mounting a serious 
opposition by voting against funds for tjhe war. Instead 
of opposing the war, Democratic Senatojr Dick Durbin’s 
official response to Bush’s speech blamed the Iraqi gov- 
ernment for all the problems the U.S. has brought upon 
the country. 

While the war has had little direct impact on the 
lives of most Americans up to this poiiit, Bush’s plan 
will increase the stress on the already hard-pressed 
reserve and National Guard forces that make up much 
of the U.S. force in Iraq, subjecting them to even looser 
deployment guidelines than already in place. The eco- 
nomic and psychological impact of the long tours of 
duty for both the reserve and regular army troops will 
not make the war any more popular. The number of 
U.S. fatalities has already surpassed the 3,000 mark 
and the pace of debilitating injuries iijiflicted on sol- 
diers by roadside bombs and sniper attacks continues 
unabated. It may not be long before maintaining the 
U.S. troop commitment becomes a serious challenge. 

Large numbers of Americans have opposed the Iraq 
war from the moment it became clear that Bush was 
intent on invading the country, regardless of either 
domestic or international opinion. For* much of the 
almost four years of the year, Bush was able to prevail 
against his critics because of the relatively limited 
character of the U.S. commitment and, more impor- 
tantly, through his and Dick Cheney’s persistent and 
deceptive characterization of the conflict as part of his 
war on terror. Those days are over however, as opposi- 
tion to the war is becoming more open and more main- 
stream. If parts of American society that have not pre- 
viously participated in the anti-war movement in large 
numbers, such as Black Americans and pther working 
people now become involved, the rooni for Bush to 
maneuver will be significantly narrowed; 

As the anti-war movement prepares for the fourth 
anniversary of the war in March of this jyear, drawing 
these new elements into active participation will help 
to build a serious challenge to Bush and his war admin- 
istration. 


Queer Notes 


by Elise 

“Lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender youth: An 
epidemic of homelessness,” a recently released report 
by The National Gay and Lesbian Task Force and the 
National Coalition for the Homeless, found that up to 
42% of homeless youth identify as LGBT, compared to 
only 3% to 5% of people in the U.S. who identify as 
LGBT. Many LGBT homeless youth were kicked out of 
their homes after coming out to their parents. 

• I 

Activists in Brazil are trying to influence the gov- 
ernment to make new antiretroviral drugs in generic 
form that will cost less so that its highly effective and 
decade-long free AIDS treatment may Continue. In 
2005, AIDS deaths were cut in half by tlhe free pro- 
gram. Thailand and Uganda began to provide free 
treatment as well. In 2001 the WTO declared that any 
country may make any patented drug in generic form 
so that the public health can be protected) • 


Los Angeles cops harass homeless people 


LOS ANGELES — A demonstration was held in Los 
Angeles's Skid Row district on Dec. 22. in front of the 
Los Angeles Police Department's Central Division. A 
hundred people, mostly Black, but also many whites as 
well as brown and Asian activists, were there to voice 
opposition to ongoing attacks on the homeless and 
poor by police using illegal and brutal methods in the 
interest of gentrification of the downtown area. A few 
reporters from television, radio and print media were 
present. 

Downtown community residents and Community 
Action Network sponsored the event. They were sup- 
ported by some homeless people and members of orga- 
nizations such as Hippie Kitchen, a Catholic workers 
group that feeds the homeless and poor in Skid Row, 
News and Letters Committees, the Bus Riders Union, 
individual activists, Independent Media and others. 

A community "citation" and "notice to appear" 
indicted LAPD Chief William Bratton and Central 
Division head Andy Smith for the "lawlessness of 
police and the racist criminalization of an entire com- 
munity." The violations by the police included theft, 


assault, intimidation, false arrests and detention, con- 
spiracy and civil rights violations. The community also 
indicted Mayor Antonio Villaraigosa for uncritically 
supporting the activities of the LAPD. 

Testimonies included the story of a white woman 
who was taken from her home, beaten up and then 
forced into a hospital against her will. A Black man 
described being brutalized in a public park) for no rea- 
son. He had to seek treatment at a VA hospital after 
the incident. 

LAPD Central Division officers also Continue to 
harass people on the street by carrying out sweeps for 
outstanding warrants. 

There were lively chants and signs at the demon- 
stration, including: "House the homeless, don't harass 
them" and "Crime alert — wanted — LAPD." 

One person stated the police activities are reminis- 
cent of the southern "White Citizens Councils" that 
fought against the civil rights movement. 

A spokesman listed points of demand and stated 
that gentrification will not take place without the com- 
munity's input. — Basho 
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Restive currents below Iran’s theocratic rule 


Continued from page 1 

On the second day of the Holocaust symposium, Dec. 
12, Ahmadinejad was also scheduled to speak to a 
group of students at Amir Kabir Polytechnic University 
on the occasion of "Students Day" which commemorates 
the struggles of students against the former Shah's 
regime. No sooner had he started speaking than he 
faced an angry audience of 700 who chanted, "You are 
the source of prejudice and corruption," "Down with the 
Dictator," "You militarist, leave the universities alone," 
"Liar, get out," "We don't want the government of force," 
"Freedom is our absolute right," "Freedom, Freedom," 
and "Resign, Resign." 

Students continued to interrupt Ahmadinejad's 
speech, challenging his effort to "cleanse" the universi- 
ties of secular and liberal professors, and opposed the 
government's practice of banning "three star students" 
who have three marks against them for being involved 
in political activities against the regime. Ahmadinejad 
went on to speak about his views on the Holocaust and 
his nuclear ambitions. Students began to hold portraits 
of Ahmadinejad upside down and then set them on fire. 
Many were badly beaten by the government paramili- 
tary units. Students were especially angry because in 
June, the headquarters of their duly elected Islamic 
Student Council had been bulldozed in the dark of 
night with permission from the university president. 

STUDENT, FEMINIST, LABOR, ETHNIC PROTESTS 

Since the rise to power of the Islamic Republic fol- 
lowing the 1978-1979 Iranian revolution and the full 
imposition of counter-revolutionary rule in 1981, fol- 
lowed by the executions of tens of thousands of student 
activists, there have been two waves of large scale stu- 
dent protest in 1999 and 2003. In each case protests 
were viciously suppressed by government troops and 
paramilitary units. Several student leaders arrested in 
1999 and 2003 still languish in jail. 

A week before the Dec. 12 protest, another student 
rally of 3,000 had been held at Tehran University, also 
on the occasion of "Students Day." There, students 
chanted, "Down with the Dictator," "Students and 
Workers Unite," "Free the Political Prisoners," "Social- 
ism or Barbarism," and "Society's Emancipation is 
Women's Emancipation." One student speaker 
declared, "We now have to fight on two fronts: against 
internal dictatorship and foreign imperialism. Just as 
we challenge the internal suppression, we must oppose 
the threat of foreign military invasion and foreign sanc- 
tions which put ordinary people under double pressure" 
("Tajamo'-e Bozorg-e Daneshjuy-i Dar Daneshgah-e 
Tehran," roshangari.net, 12/6/06). 

A few days later, the results of nationwide municipal 
elections held Dec. 15 proved that this deep discontent 
is not simply a phenomenon limited to students. Eigh- 
teen months after Ahmadinejad's election, his allies 
failed to win control of most local councils. 

This growing discontent has also been seen in ongo- 
ing labor protests ranging from the attempted strike by 
the Bus Drivers Union in December 2005 to sit-ins in 
front of parliament to oppose revisions to the 1990 
Labor Law. These revisions will reduce workers' rights 
and benefits and aggravate the practice of non-payment 
of wages and mass firings. While the leader of the Bus 
Drivers Union, Mansour Osanloo was released from 
prison recently, Bus Drivers Union activists and their 
families have continued to face harassment and period- 
ic imprisonment over the past year. In mid-January, on 
the occasion of Ahmadinejad's trip to Venezuela to meet 
with his friend Hugo Chavez, the Bus Drivers Union 
sent an open letter to the Venezualan Workers Syndi- 
cate and demanded that they confront Ahmadinejad in 
defense of Iranian workers (peiknet.com, 1/17/07). 

While struggles over laws that affect education, labor 
and women's rights are quite significant in any country, 
the idea of legal changes which positively affect 
women's rights is considered revolutionary in Iran 
today. Thus women's rights activists led by Nobel Lau- 
reate Shirin Ebadi have initiated a wide "One Million 
Signatures Campaign" to demand an end to discrimi- 
natory laws against women in Iranian law which is 
based on Quranic Shari’a Law. 

The campaign is a follow-through from the peaceful 
protest of the same aim which took place on June 12, 
2006 in Tehran and was brutally attacked by female 
government police. There are other campaigns to 
defend women who are on death row for having "com- 
mitted adultery" or for killing men who attempted to 
rape them. Iranian feminists have been quite vocal in 
writing for and creating websites which discuss politics, 
sexuality and theory. 

The Iranian government also faces continuing dis- 
content from ethnic minorities such as Kurds, Azeris 
and Baluchis. In July 2005, the body of young Kurdish 
opposition activist Shivan Qaderi was tied to a jeep in 
the city of Mahabad and dragged in the streets. His 
murder led to many demonstrations in neighboring 
Kurdish cities which the government attacked by 
deploying large numbers of troops. Several prominent 
Kurdish human rights activists were arrested and tor- 
tured. The following year, in May 2006, the publication 
of a cartoon in a government newspaper in Iran which 
depicted Azeris as roaches led to protests by thousands 
of Azeris in Tabriz. 

ECONOMIC SITUATION AND LABOR 

In order to better understand the context in which 
these protests are taking place, it is important to look 
at the economic situation in Iran today and the 



prospects that the current situation offers to the major- 
ity of the population. In their new book, Class and 
Labor in Iran: Did the Revolution Matter (Syracuse 
University Press, 2006), Farhad Nomani and Sohrab 
Behdad remind us of how a fundamentalist regime was 
able to gain power in Iran after the 1978-79 Revolu- 
tion. They examine how this regime has fared in rela- 
tionship to its economic promises. 

They review how the ideas of Ali Shariati gained sup- 
port in the 1970s because he equated Islam with the 
struggle of the dispossessed and an "unequivocal oppo- 
sition to capitalism, private ownership and class 
exploitation." Even though Shariati did not support 
direct democracy, his ideas 
sounded different from the hate- 
ful pronouncements that we now 
know from A1 Qaida. His call for 
a "monotheistic classless soci- 
ety" and an "Islamic Socialism" 
gained many adherents especial- 
ly among youth. (For further dis- 
cussion of the limitations of 
Shariati and his dangerous con- 
cept of Martyrdom, see Foucault 
and the Iranian Revolution 
(2006) by Janet Afary and Kevin 
Anderson.) While Ayatollah 
Khomeini did not agree with 
Shariati's ideas about a classless 
society, he did use the ambigu- 
ous concepts of "justice" and 
"class balance" to gain more 
adherents. 

Nomani and Behdad remind 
readers that shortly after the 
revolution, the workers councils 
were banned and replaced by 
government-run Islamic work- 
ers councils. Within the first 
nine years of the revolution, the 
reality of class inequality, pover- 
ty, war, sanctions and the glut in 
the oil market made the govern- 
ment of the Islamic Republic 
abandon any talk of an Islamic 
Utopia and compelled the intro- 
duction of some free market 
reforms to cut subsidies and 
price controls. 

Today the state is the coun- 
try's largest employer and runs 
Iran's capitalist economy mainly 
through income generated by 
monopolistic access to oil and 
real estate speculation. A mafi- 
aesque collaboration of founda- 
tions run by Khomeini's original 
merchant base, whose offspring 
are now military and paramili- 
tary leaders and state enterprise 
owners, runs the state enterpris- 
es with the assistance of the post 
of Supreme Religious Leader 
which is now occupied by Ayatol- 
lah Khamenei. Ahmadinejad is 
the latest face of this phenome- 
non. 

Those capitalists who will 
benefit from full scale free mar- 
ket reforms, which can acceler- 
ate the rate of accumulation of 
capital and invite foreign invest- 
ment, are represented by Akbar 
Hashemi Rafsanjani, former 
president of Iran and current 
member of the powerful govern- 
ment Council of Guardians. 

After three decades of the 
Islamic Republic: 1. The real 
rate of unemployment (14% by 
official estimates and 30% by unofficial estimates) is 
now higher than 1976. 2. Real wages and salaries are 
still below what they were in 1977 whereas proprietors' 
income and profits of capitalists have increased. 3. The 
low rate of participation of women in the formal econo- 
my, in contrast to their extensive participation in the 
informal economy, arises from exclusion from the labor 
market or segregation which limits work to areas 
where male participation is barred. 4. The standard of 
living of the rural population has improved. 

The "Achilles heel" of the Islamic Republic remains 
unemployment. Seventy percent of Iran's population of 
68 million are below age 30. More and more students, 
60% of whom are women, are graduating from college 
and cannot find jobs. According to Nomani and Behdad, 
"The best that the overwhelming majority of the youth 
('educated' or otherwise) can expect would be a working 
class position. Many will not be able to secure even 
that. The failed expectation of the youth will be the 
major political and social dilemma of the current 
decade in Iran." 

Iranian youth are not only concerned about their eco- 
nomic future. They are also deeply interested in philo- 
sophical debates about a democratic alternative to reli- 
gious fundamentalism and to the cynicism which has 
followed the collapse of Communism. The Islamic 
republic's assault on independent thinking, its arbi- 
trariness as far as laws are concerned and its attempt 
to control every aspect of people's lives have made 


Thinking different 
in Iran: Ahmed 
Batebi, Ramin 
Jahanbegloo, 

Shirin Ebadi, Akbar 
Ganji, Mohammad 
Abdipoor. 


young people hungry for ideas that affirm human self- 
determination and human reason. 

ISLAMIC REFORMISTS, SECULAR THINKERS 

Most secular intellectuals and Islamic reformists are 
deeply interested in the ideas of Immanuel Kant and 
Jurgen Habermas as well as pragmatists such as 
Richard Rorty and Karl Popper. Akbar Ganji, a dissi- 
dent journalist who became known to the world 
through his long hunger strike last year, has based his 
manifestos on the ideas of the above thinkers. He hopes 
that Iranians will create a type of liberal democracy 
that is more moral than the existing liberal democra- 
cies. He also argues for a type of pluralism that is not 
relativist since there are certain values that are 
absolute. Such values include the complete equality of 
women and men ("Jomhuri-ye Jomhuriha," roozon- 
line.com 17 Khordad 1385, 6/7/06). 

Another Islamic reformist thinker, Abdolkarim 
Soroush, argues that while democracy cannot be 
deduced from Islamic sources such as the Quran and 
the Hadith, it is possible to establish models of democ- 
racy that are compatible with Islamic values and 
ideals. He argues that as opposed to liberal democracy, 
procedural democracy which is based on the separation 
of powers, can be compatible with Islamic Shari’a. At 
the same time, he argues that the world is full of mys- 
teries that can only be intuitively discovered by larger 
than life individuals through a leap of faith. The 
prophets are such figures (See Professor Ali Paya, 
"Soroush: Aqlgara-ye Moradad," noandish.com). 

Another prominent Islamic reformist thinker, who is 
least known in the Western world, is Mohammad Moj- 
tahed Shabestari. In A Critique of the Official Reading 
of Religion (Naqdi Bar Qara'at RasmiAz Din, Tehran: 
Tarh-e No Press, 2001) he argues that Islam as a reli- 
gion does not possess the political, economic and legal 
systems that would transcend all time periods. The role 
of government among the Muslims is not to legislate 
the rules of Islam. Shabestari writes that "There can be 
multiple readings [of the Quran], In order to achieve 
the truth we must critique any interpretation... and 
specify its degree of accuracy” (p.7). 

Similar to Islamic reformist thinkers, prominent sec- 
ular thinkers have also based themselves on the ideas 
of Kant and Habermas. Ramin Jahanbegloo argues that 
liberalism exerts a strong pull on Iranian dissident 
intellectuals today because it "goes against any form of 
determinism (religious or historical)" and "represents a 
check on the arbitrary and authoritarian tendencies" 
("A Dialogue with the Iranian Philosopher Ramin 
Jahanbegloo" in Danny Postel, Reading Legitimation 
Crisis in Tehran, Prickly Paradigm Press, 2007, p. 77). 
He especially attacks the majority of Iranian Marxist 
tendencies at the time of the 1979 Iranian Revolution 
for not having read Marx's own works and instead rep- 
resenting Stalinist or Maoist tendencies which colluded 
with Khomeini in various ways. He concludes that the 
new generation of youth have become anti-utopian and 
reject any pre-given consensus as a foundation. 

Jahanbegloo is quite right to attack the Stalinist and 
Maoist Iranian Left for colluding with Ayatollah Khome- 
ini during the first years of the Islamic republic. Howev- 
er he is mistaken in rushing to the conclusion that Iran- 
ian workers have never been interested in socialism or 
that Iranian youth have become categorically anti-utopi- 
an. Translations of works by Marx and on humanist 
Marxism are being published and read alongside the 
translations of Kant and Habermas. The Persian trans- 
lation of Marx's 1844 Manuscripts which was published 
in 1999 has undergone three reprints and will soon be 
published in a fourth. Works like Mikhail Lifshitz's Phi- 
losophy of Art of Karl Marx, Lukacs' Young Hegel, and 
Raya Dunayevskaya's Philosophy and Revolution and 
Marxism and Freedom are being translated, read and 
discussed. 

While secular intellectuals like Jahanbegloo and 
Babak Ahmadi agree with Islamic reformist thinkers in 
their attraction to Kantian liberalism as an alternative 
to the existing repressive fundamentalist regime, none 
claims that liberalism can overcome the reality of capi- 
talist exploitation and alienation. 

WHAT KIND OF SOLIDARITY? 

Marxist-Humanists have had a deep and sustained 
relationship of solidarity with the Iranian freedom move- 
ment since 1978 and had articulated a principled oppo- 
sition to Khomeini’s counter-revolutionary anti-imperial- 
ism before his ascendancy to power. The Iranian freedom 
movement today is a beacon of hope for a Middle East 
engulfed in religious fundamentalism, war and hatred. 
Any attempt to dismiss this movement or downplay it is 
a disservice to the Left and to humanity. 

There are several ways U.S. activists can express sol- 
idarity with Iranian freedom fighters: publicize the 
case of Ahmad Batebi, a 28-year-old student activist 
who has been languishing in jail since 1999 and contin- 
ues to speak out despite torture and solitary confine- 
ment; contact the "Million Signatures Campaign" at 
forequaIity@gmail.com and online feminist magazines 
at info@iftribune.com or info@herlandmag.com; and 
communicate with the The Bus Drivers Union at oto- 
bos@gmail.com. 

Clearly any declaration of war by the U.S. govern- 
ment on Iran has to be opposed because it will lead to 
loss of lives among Americans and Iranians and will 
only allow the Islamic Republic to further crack down 
on its internal opposition. 
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Continued from page 1 

The strikers’ declining health was also a reason for 
ending the strike, as day-by-day students were losing 
weight at a severe rate and visiting emergency rooms 
more frequently. 

The end of the hunger strike without the signing of 
the DSP hardly means that it was ineffective. The 
response from the action was enormous, prompting the 
most media attention a single DSP action has ever 
achieved. The students camped out in a building next 
to the student union, studying, sleeping, and living 
there. 

Our experiences were mainly positive; although 
some students chose to heckle us in childish manners, 
more often those who stopped by the encampment 
wanted to learn about the campaign and showed their 
support by signing our paper petition, which gathered 
over 1,800 signatures. In addition, an online petition 
gathered a near equal amount of signatures from peo- 
ple all over the world, from students to factory workers, 
from California to Kenya. 

Student-worker solidarity was the central theme of 
the hunger strike. Workers that produce collegiate 
apparel were hilly behind the strike and presented 
their support in many different ways. Kenyan garment 
workers in particular pushed for President Jischke to 
accept the proposal, making a video and posting it to 
the Internet, and calling his office directly, only to have 
the phone hung up on them. 

Many different workers and labor groups supported 
the action, not only those from the garment industry. A 
worker from a nearby steel fabrication plant pledged 
his support by giving us a metal disk inscribed with 
“DSP” and his signature, while Purdue’s own custodial 
staff and service workers (some of the lowest paid in 
schools similar in size to Purdue) emphatically voiced 
their support when signing our paper petition. 

At the breaking of the fast, national and local leaders 
of the AFL-CIO as well as the United Steel Workers 
pledged their full support of the effort, giving Purdue 
until March 21 to sign the DSP or be prepared to face 
the combined effort of hundreds of thousands of union 
activists and unfaltering student will and ability. 

USAS BACKGROUND 

Passage of the DSP is part of a larger campaign 
known as the Sweat-Free Campus campaign, which is 


coordinated by United Students Against Sweatshops 
(USAS). USAS originated in the mid-1990s by UNITE 
interns organizing around anti-sweatshop campus 
campaigns. Since then, USAS has grown to over 200 
campuses across the U.S. and Canada, making it one of 
the largest student activist groups iii these nations. It 
also began taking on different labor rights issues 
including breaking campus contracts with Coca-Cola 
with regards to that corporation’s ruthless attack on 
union leaders in Latin 
America and pushing uni- 
versities to provide associa- 
tional rights and a living 
wage for workers on cam- 
pus. 

Campus chapters of 
USAS, like the Purdue 
Organization for Labor 
Equality, have relative 
autonomy concerning what 
actions they want to per- 
form, meaning they can 
take part in a larger cam- 
paign or act independently. 

With this structure, USAS 
serves as a coalition against 
sweatshops rather than a 


nization C ' hierarchical orga " Students, in a sit-in in administration offices, con- 
Another distinction of demned University of California-Berkeley's use of 
USAS from earlier incama- sweatshop labor in the production of cof 


POSTMODERNIST INFLUENCE 

However, while the structure of USAS is not dog- 
matic and the organization has opened a dialogue 
between students and workers, it contains a number of 
philosophical problems. Although USAS does not have 
an express ideological position, it puts forth a set of 
ideas called its “principles of unity.” These principles 
stress a focus on reaching decisions democratically and 

reducing prejudice through 
“anti-oppregsion tactics.” 

The most significant 
aspect of this set of princi- 
ples, however, is that 
although there is so much 
emphasis pn remedying 
the miseries of capital- 
ism — a system that the 
document recognizes as “a 
flawed system” with 
“inherent defects” — it 
refuses to fake the next 
logical stpp and be 
expressly anti-capitalist. 

Recognizing the flaws in 
capitalism jand pointing 
them out is bne thing, but 
retreating right before 
stating that its abolition is 
needed is another. As a 



tions of the anti-sweatshop apparel and pressed for adoption of the Designated 
movement has been its con- Supplier Program and a "sweat-free UC" last year, 
stant dialogue with the very Campus protests with similar objectives continue 
workers who produce colle- elsewhere like the Purdue University hunger strike. 

giate apparel through its ' 

intern programs and the Worker Rights Consortium, 
an independent monitoring group created as a result of 
USAS efforts. 

While the anti-sweatshop movement in the early 
‘90’s focused on executing actions that would be poten- 
tially detrimental to garment workers, the dialogue 
between students and workers has made it such that 
USAS campaigns focus on pushing for the same 
demands that workers are fighting for at their own fac- 
tories. These two factors have made the USAS model 
attractive for many' young activists with an interest in 
leftist politics and/or human rights issues. 


Bight scripts sex ed courses in Michigan 


DETROIT— A quiet victory for the right wing in Michi- 
gan is the state publie school HIV/AIDS and sex edu- 
cation policy. Unlike any other curriculum area, legal 
restrictions cover everything from a complicated 
approval process for all materials to the rights of par- 
ents to opt out of the curriculum to topics and infor- 
mation that may not be discussed at all. 

Although school districts in Michigan are “required” 
to teach about dangerous communicable diseases 
including HIV/AIDS, they may “choose” to teach sex 
education. Half of Michigan school districts have cho- 
sen to teach “abstinence only” curricula, which means 
that no other form of pregnancy and sexually trans- 
mitted infections prevention may be mentioned. 

Detroit Public Schools has chosen the less restrictive 
“abstinence based” curriculum. The law specifies a 
comprehensive approach which includes teaching stu- 
dents legal, emotional and economic consequences of 
sexual activity, defines criminal sexual conduct, and 
how to control personal behavior. Yet “sensitive sub- 
jects” are actually scripted: for grades 5 and under, 
condoms are not to be discussed as a means of pre- 
venting pregnancy. For grades 6-12, the suggested 
response to a question is, “Condoms prevent the trans- 
mission of diseases during sexual intercourse. Con- 


doms also help prevent pregnancy.” Homosexuality 
must be discussed only as, ’’all human beings have feel- 
ings and rights to live their lives as they choose with- 
out persecution.” 

Although there is much of value in the Detroit poli- 
cy, it is disturbing that so much of the right wing phi- 
losophy has been allowed to prevail in the state law. 
Much of the content is valuable despite the restric- 
tions, but the far-reaching detail of the law has omi- 
nous implications for other curriculum areas that the 
Right wishes to control. After a protracted battle, lan- 
guage to discredit evolution was defeated in the updat- 
ed science curriculum standards. 

The detailed procedures, restrictions and guidelines 
also reflect the Right’s desire to determine not only 
what is moral, but to limit what is considered appro- 
priate human thought and behavior. The downplaying 
of pregnancy prevention by the unrealistic over- 
emphasis on abstinence reflects their disrespect for 
women as full human beings. In every other subject 
area, teachers are expected to make curriculum con- 
tent “our own” and add to the basic materials anything 
and any viewpoints that will make it real for our stu- 
dents. But in this area the teacher’s professionalism is 
to be reduced to following orders. — Public School Teacher 


result, the “anti-oppres- 
sion” that USAS endorses 
takes all the faults of capi- 
talism, “racism, sexism, 
homophobia, classism” (a 
prejudice against those 
without a high level of 
income!) as separate forms of oppression, all to be 
fought on various disjointed fronts. 

To combat this oppression* USAS institutes a caucus 
system “to confront the prejudices we have internalized 
as the result of living and learning in a flawed and 
oppressive society.” This caucus system Separates tar- 
gets of oppression and their “oppressors ” having the 
“victims” find ways to channel their oppression, while 
the oppressors degrade themselves to the level of vic- 
tims to deal with their own prejudices. 

This kind of “self-development” and training reeks of 
post-modernity, the notion that oppression is an indi- 
vidual decision and that all forms of oppression are the 
result of individual prejudice. Post-modernity and its 
identity politics cannot see that each of these forms is 
just a moment in the destructive process, in the rend- 
ing of our subjective human potential from our histori- 
cal reality. Without requiring the dialectical negation of 
capitalism as an essential step in gaining our humani- 
ty, United Students Against Sweatshops and the stu- 
dent anti-sweatshop movement perpetuate the “is- 
ness” of capitalism along with all its atrocities. 

This is why it is important for members of the stu- 
dent and youth movements to use organisations such 
as USAS and its affiliated organizations not only to 
organize on social justice issues, but also to open these 
organizations up further and show how these struggles 
are all connected in an effort against capital. These 
organizations also serve as an idea exchange where 
students and youth can explore real workers’ struggles. 
Through this exchange and development, we can seek 


a unity between theory and practice that) 


perpetuating existing oppression with identity politics, 
seeks to puncture our fetishized existence and over- 
turn the logic of capitalism. 


instead of 


Acheh holds historic election 


After 30 years of revolt against the central govern- 
ment, after decades of military repression against both 
the armed independence movement and recent mass 
civil society movements, after suffering large-scale 
death and destruction in the tsunami two years ago, 
and following the signing of an unprecedented peace 
agreement in August 2005 — Acheh, Indonesia, chose 
its own regional government for the first time in 
December 2006. 

The peace agreement mandated the election, in 
which candidates were allowed to run as independents 
instead of members of national parties, for the first 
time anywhere in Indonesia. In a clem rejection of the 
Jakarta government, the winners by a landslide came 
from the former independence movements. The new 
provincial governor is Irwandi Yusuf from the former- 
ly armed Free Aceh Movement (GAM), and the deputy 
governor is his running mate Muhammad Nazar, a for- 
mer student leader and head of SIRA, a leading orga- 
nization in the massive civil movement that had cam- 
paigned for a referendum to determine the future of 
Acheh. Both men spent much time in jail, and both 
escaped being killed by the military or the tsunami 
only by chance. 

One Achenese termed this the fairest election ever 
conducted in Indonesia due to international monitors 
and massive local mobilization. LINA, a women’s orga- 
nization formed since the peace that now has 30,000 


members, campaigned throughout the villages and 
turned out a women’s vote 25% higher than ever 
before. Earlier, when the election process was stalled 
by Jakarta’s failure to pass the necessary legislation, 
the women’s group organized a rally of 100,000 people. 
LINA is also engaged in women’s health, education 
and economic projects. 

“It’s good to see our side getting a chance,” one 
woman told N&L. “Now the key is whether GAM can 
deliver, whether it can make the fishermen and women 
happy.” 

The right to run independent candidates arises out 
of GAM’s consultations with representatives of SIRA 
and other groups during the peace negotiations. GAM 
won greater civil rights for the Achenese, along with 
limited political autonomy and a bigger share of the 
revenues from its natural resources, in exchange for 
giving up the fight for independence. 

The peace accord also provides for the future estab- 
lishment of local political parties, which will allow 
GAM to transform into a political party able to fight for 
anything short of independence at the ballot box. But 
before local parties can be established, the House of 
Representatives in Jakarta must finish drafting and 
then pass more legislation, and it has been dragging its 
feet. Jakarta undoubtedly fears that other regions of 
Indonesia, several with independence movements, will 
demand the same right. —Anne Jaclanl 
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By Kevin A. Barry and Mitch Weertti 


Thousands of jubilant residents of Santiago, Chile 
rushed into the streets to celebrate when Augusto 
Pinochet died at 2:15 p.m. on Dec. 10. The festive 
atmosphere was not only inspired by those who suf- 
fered most under the 1973-1990 dictatorship— families 
of those murdered and the survivors of torture and 
imprisonment— but today’s youth and working class 
who suffer from the ongoing legacy of that era. 

Jubilation was also heard from around the world, 
just as Pinochet’s repression was felt around the world. 

Somalia invasion 

In a stunning reversal of fortune, invading Ethiopi- 
an troops routed Somali Islamists in December and 
January. Since the summer, the Union of Islamic 
Courts (UIC) had been expanding its control, to the 
point where it dominated virtually the entire country. 
But the UIC collapsed suddenly, surprising most 
observers. 

The Ethiopians are clearly proxies of Washington. 
This was illustrated by the visit to Ethiopia in Decem- 
ber of General John Abizaid, overall commander of U.S. 
forces in the Middle East. This visit took place just 
before the invasion. Unrest has already broken out 
against Ethiopian troops. Many also expressed outrage 
over a U.S. air attack aimed at supposed A1 Qaeda ele- 
ments, but which appears to have killed innocent civil- 
ians instead. 

Why did the Islamists collapse so quickly, despite 
their bombastic rhetoric about fighting to the death 
with the help of “thousands” of foreign volunteers? 
There is much resentment against the UIC for sending 
untrained high school youth into early battles against 
the experienced Ethiopian Army, especially after hun- 
dreds of those youths were killed. Moreover, although 
the UIC had provided a modicum of peace and stabili- 
ty after 15 years of warlord violence, many had begun 
to chafe under their repressive rules. 

The U.S. and other powers are attempting to orches- 
trate the dispatch of an African Union peacekeeping 
force, in order to prop up a provisional government that 
is little more than a coalition of warlords. Whether the 
Islamists will be able to regroup remains to be seen, 
but they should not be counted out. 

Japan moves Right 

At the end of 2006, Japan’s new Prime Minister 
Shinzo Abe orchestrated three important moves to the 
Right. First, a new education law was passed that 
ffromises to renew nationalism and “tradition.” Stu- 
dents will be graded on their “patriotism” and teachers 
disciplined for failing to make students sing Kimigayo, 
a national anthem identified with imperial Japan. 

Second, another new law changes the Defense 
Agency into a full-fledged Defense Ministry. For the 
first time since World War II, overseas missions will 
become a major focus. As a followup, Abe Visited NATO 
headquarters in Brussels in January, a first for a 
Japanese head of state. Third, the government ended 
2005 by hanging four prisoners. This ended a de facto 
moratorium on capital punishment that had been in 
effect since September 2005. 

Abe, like his predecessor Junichiro Koizumi, has 
been playing on public fears over a nuclear North 
Korea and over China’s growing might. At home, 
Koizumi moved Japan toward neo-liberalism, slashing 
social benefits and removing impediments to capital 
accumulation in a desperate effort to end economic 
stagnation. Today, Abe faces popular anger over deep- 
ening economic inequality. 


He was admired by rulers and despised by workers 
everywhere for the sinister, murderous, lying thief that 
he was. Outside Chile the only one who dared publicly 
to express sadness for his passing was Margaret 
Thatcher. Inside Chile the divisions and lies that 
Pinochet sowed were on display when some 50,000 
attended his funeral; continuity from the 1988 
plebiscite when more than 40% voted in favor of him 
staying in power. 

Chile’s President, Michele Bachelet, denied Pinochet 
a state funeral, though she allowed the military to give 
him a full military funeral (they draped him in the 
presidential sash), and even sent her minister of 
defense to participate. Certainly nothing less was 
expected of her. This “socialist” president of today 
works closely with the military that is, for the most 
part, the same one that ruled up until 1990, complete 
with rapists and assassins who hide under the cover of 
Pinochet’s 1978 amnesty law. 


Pinochet died unpunished, as did his fellow dictators 



"Today Hie murderer dies" read one sign as Chileans 
celebrated Pinochet's death. 


Banzer of Bolivia and Stroessner of Paraguay. Much is 
still unknown about the crimes committed by them. 
Operation Condor, the alliance between five South 
American regimes, assisted by the CIA, that allowed 
them to pursue, torture, and murder dissidents in each 
other’s countries, is still mostly shrouded in mystery. 

The CIA has admitted it participated but refuses to 
release more files on it. Pinochet, when questioned by 
the Chilean judge Juan Guzman in 2004, claimed that 
if it did exist it was the responsibility of mid-level offi- 
cers, something he wouldn’t know about. This clear and 
concise lie, coming from one supposedly too demented 
to stand trial, was ironic given his insistence that “not 
even a leaf stirred” in Chile from 1973-1990 without 
him knowing about it. 

Details of Pinochet’s crimes will continue to be 
revealed for years to come. Names of perpetrators cited 
in the 1990 Truth and Reconciliation Commission, 
appointed by President Alywin, will not be released 
publicly until 2016. The.2004 National Commission on 
Political Imprisonment and Torture, appointed by 
President Lagos, heard among others the testimony of 
3,400 women, many of whom never spoke before about 
their experiences. It revealed that 94% of the approxi- 
mately 30,000 jailed were tortured. It also stipulated 
that details of testimony and names of the accused will 
not be released until 2054. 

Only recently (2004) was it learned that Pinochet 
amassed a fortune over the years of $27 million 
stashed in secret accounts outside Chile. The details of 
his theft, revealed in a U.S. Senate investigation and 
then a Chilean investigation, was a great blow to 
Pinochet supporters who long insisted on the tyrant’s 


“honesty.” Perhaps more discoveries will be made like 
the “archives of terror,” found in a police station in 
Paraguay in 1992. Perhaps one day details will also be 
revealed of Henry Kissinger’s collusion with Manuel 
Contreras, the head of Chile’s secret police (DINA), 
who was on the CIA payroll from 1975-77, and is one of 
the few who has done time for their murders. He was 
convicted and jailed from 1993 to 2001.. 

Other aspects of Pinochet’s legacy, however, are of 
more immediate concern to today’s youth who are look- 
ing for alternatives to the stratified society Chile is 
today. One day before he left the presidency in 1990 
Pinochet created the Ley Organica Constitutional de 
la Ensenanza (LOCE). This education law stipulates 
that schools be funded by grants to private companies, 
without any oversight. This has created a two-tiered 
system: the wealthy have good schools and the poor are 
crowded into run-down buildings with few materials. 

In April and May last year the student organization 
Asamblea Coordinadora de Estudiantes Secundarios 
(ACES) held a national strike that hundreds of thou- 
sands of students (secondary and college) and teachers 
participated in. Dozens of schools were occupied. The 
strike resulted from the breakdown in negotiations 
with the Bachelet administration over repealing the 
LOCK. This ongoing rebellion is known as the “rebelion 
de los pinguinos” the “penguins” being the youth in 
their school uniforms. 

The idea of letting capitalists run the schools with- 
out oversight was a natural outgrowth of a dictator- 
ship that ran the military without oversight. The mili- 
tary is still funded by 10% of copper sales going directs 
ly to them without oversight from the government. 

The increase in the price of copper in recent years 
has allowed this military to outfit itself with new F-16 
fighter jets and submarines from the U.S., a process 
that Bachelet previously participated in while she was 
minister of defense under Lagos. In 1970-73 Salvador 
Allende had the tragic illusion that the transnational 
capitalists like ITT and Anaconda could be fought 
while leaving the Chilean military intact. Today the 
“socialists” in power embrace both the transnational 
corporations and the military that Pinochet led for 17 
years. This is the legacy that today’s activists have to 
confront. 

Palestinians on Holocaust 

Although the U.S. media covered this up, two promi- 
nent Palestinian intellectuals spoke out against the 
Holocaust denial conference in Tehran. Mahmoud Al- 
Safadi, a former political prisoner, wrote an open letter 
to Iran’s President Ahmadinejad, part of which reads: 

“Perhaps you think that the act of denying the Holo- 
caust places you at the vanguard of the Muslim world 
and that this refusal constitutes a useful tool in the 
combat against American imperialism and Western 
hegemony. By doing so, you actually do a great disser- 
vice to popular struggles the world over.” 

“Concerning the struggle of my people for their 
independence and their freedom: Do you perhaps 
regaird the negation of the Holocaust as an expression 
of support for the Palestinians? You are mistaken. We 
will not win our victory and our independence by deny- 
ing the genocide perpetrated against the Jewish peo- 
ple, even though the forces who occupy our country 
today and dispossess us are part of the Jewish people.” 
(Full text: <http://mrzine.monthlyreview.org/alsafa- 
dil41206.html>) 

Attorney Khaled Mahamid is the curator of the first 
Holocaust museum in the Arab world, in Nazareth. He 
tried to attend the Tehran conference, where he 
planned to bring photographs and other evidence, but 
the Iranian government denied him a visa. Mahamid 
complained that Israel’s Yad Vashem museum offers 
translations into many languages, but not Arabic! 


===== NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES «= 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for recreat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist parly “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 




WORKSHOP 


Iraq war follows 
wounded vets home 


by Htun Lin 

The mistreatment of soldiers at Walter Reed Hospi- 
tal, after coming home from Iraq with all manner of 
severe trauma, has shocked the country since being 
exposed by a Washington Post reporter. Others had 
been writing about this since the war started in 2003. 
The current expose came on the heels of a dramatic 
decline in Bush’s popularity because of the quagmire in 
Iraq, which resulted in Bush’s party getting thrown out 
of power in Congress. 

Now politicians are tripping over themselves to get 
in front of the microphones to express their “shock." As 
usual a general in charge of soldier medical care 
thought nothing of calling the expose “yellow journal- 
ism," but this time he was summarily fired. 

The larger story is not just about lack of sanitary 
conditions or mold infestation at Walter Reed. The larg- 
er story is that workers and their health are expend- 
able under capitalism. 

Casualties of the Iraq war like Tammy Duckworth, a 
double amputee who almost won a seat in Congress in 
a heavily Republican district in Illinois, said the prob- 
lem was not the doctors and nurses who gave their all 
toward her recovery. The problem was the bureaucracy 
that did nothing when they were caught ill-prepared to 
handle the level of casualties and need for long term 
care as a result of this war. Health care providers were 
swamped with way more than the number of patients 
they could handle. 

This kind of medical neglect by bureaucracy is busi- 


Contfnued on page 3 


BLACK/ 


Politicians distort 
Selma march legacy 

by John Alan 

The 42nd anniversary of the historic 1965 march in 
Selma, Alabama, has entered into today's Democratic 
presidential politics. On March 4, 2007 both Barack 
Obama and Hillary Clinton acknowledged that event 
as opening up presidential politics for the likes of 
them. They would not be in position to be candidates 
without this historic turning point in U.S. history. But 
the meaning of the march in Selma goes far beyond 
any candidate's political ambitions or even politics 
itself. The real purpose of the original march, the 
African Americans' struggle for full recognition of their 
humanity, is a struggle that remains unfinished to this 
day. 

In 1965 Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.'s organization, 
the Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) 
joined the protest march from Selma, Ala., to the state 
capital in Montgomery. This proposed 54-mile march 
petitioned Gov. George C. Wallace for protection for 
Blacks who wanted to register to vote. They got noth- 
ing from the Governor then. 

Instead, on Sunday, March 7, 1965, 600 marchers 
out of Selma were attacked at the Edmund Pettus 
Bridge by state troopers. They were clubbed and 
gassed and driven back to Selma. Sheriffs deputies 
rioted in Black neighborhoods, sending dozens more to 
the hospital. The event became known as "Bloody Sun- 
day." Tbe whole nation became outraged as they 
watched it on TV. 

This outrage drew many thousands to join the 
march two weeks later for the whole 54-mile route at 

Continued on page 8 
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Anti-capitalist straggles 
in the 'new' South Africa 


by Peter Hudis 

A decade and a half after the 
end of apartheid, South Africa 
remains caught in an assortment 
of contradictions — foremost of 
which is growing friction between 
the government of Thabo Mbeki 
and the rise of new freedom strug- 
gles, especially in the impover- 
ished townships (where seven mil- 
lion live). These and other strug- 
gles are posing the issue that is on 
the mind of humanity today — is 
there an alternative to capitalism? 

An indication of the political 
battles likely to intensify in com- 
ing months showed itself on March 
8, when Zwelinzima Vavi, leader of 
the Congress of South African 
Trade Unions (COSATU), indicat- 
ed that it might not endorse the 
African National Congress (ANC) 
in the 2009 general elections 
unless it delivers “concrete results" 
to workers. Despite Vavi’s criticism p rotest against ho 
of the ANC, neither he nor 3 

COSATU is trying to break up its 
"tripartite alliance" with the ANC and South African 
Communist Party (SACP), wftich has ruled the country 
since 1994. Vavi is instead trying to defuse what he 
calls "massive anger" from workers by pressuring the 
ANC to "identify individuals who should be part of the 
new ANC leadership"— such as Jacob Zuma, former 
ANC deputy president. 

COSATU and the SACP have embraced Zuma as a 
"left alternative” to Mbeki’s pro-business policies, even 
though Zuma is a conservative who has engaged in 
shady business deals and recently stood trial for raping 
a woman. Though Zuma was acquitted of the rape 
charge, his effort to turn the woman he assaulted into 
a villain instead of the victim marked one of the most 
shameful episodes in post-apartheid South Africa. Yet 
COSATU and SACP leaders, entranced by being at the 
center of state power for 12 years, view support for 
Zuma as a way to maintain their hold on the ANC 
while mildly distancing themselves from some of its 
increasingly unpopular policies. 

The extent of mass unrest in South Africa today was 
reflected just days before Vavi’s speech, when hundreds 
of residents of Khutsong township, not far from Johan- 
nesburg, barricaded streets with burning tires and 



Protest against housing shortages and evictions in South Africa. 


fought police over efforts to incorporate it into North 
West province. Protests have raged in Khutsong for a 
year over the re-incorporation plan, as residents see it 
is a ploy by the government to undermine the delivery 
of water, electricity, and housing. The struggles in Khut- 
song are part of a growing movement in townships 
around the country, where living conditions have bare- 
ly improved, if at all, since 1994. . 

IN THE HISTORIC MIRROR 

The continent that has experienced the most mass 
upheaval in recent years is Latin America, as seen by 
events in Bolivia, Argentina, Ecuador, aiid Venezuela. 
At the same time, many questions facing the move- 
ments in Latin America are being grappled with by 
activists in South Africa — such as whether or not to 
seize state power; the relation between spontaneity, 
consciousness, and organization; and the dialectic of 
class, race, and gender. In some respects th,e movements 
in South Africa are posing these questions even more 
sharply, since the pitfalls of tying mass self-activity to 
the exigencies of "popular" regimes is nowhere more 
evident than in South Africa itself. 

Continued on page 10 


miMUMi Fifth year of bloody Iraq war 


The fourth anniversary of the U.S. invasion of Iraq 
has come and gone with still no end in sight to the dis- 
astrous conflict. The war and the sectarian conflict it 
precipitated has devastated Iraqi society and opened 
up a dangerous new theater of confrontation between 
the U.S. and Iran. While George Bush and Dick Cheney 
stubbornly press on with the conflict, serious problems 
have arisen at home that even they may not be able to 
ignore. * 

Chief among these problems is the Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital scandal. Reporters at the Washing- 
ton Post dramatically exposed deplorable conditions in 
the living quarters of grievously wounded soldiers at 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center in Washington, 
D.C., the military’s flagship hospital. In addition, the 
bureaucratic and adversarial labyrinth that confronts 
veterans throughout the system has been detailed and 
condemned by spouses and family members of soldiers, 
in testimony before a Senate panel. The Walter Reed 
scandal and the condemnation of the entire Veterans 
Administration it represents challenges George Bush 
with his biggest domestic setback since Hurricane Kat- 
rina in 2005. 

Another new development is a small but significant 
expression of open opposition from within the U.S. mil- 
itary itself. Almost 2,000 service men and women have 
signed an Appeal for Redress to Congress that calls for 
a withdrawal of troops from Iraq, citing the number of 
U.S. fatalities and the impact on the Iraqi people as 
motivating reasons. 


Bush and his generals are struggling to maintain 
the numbers of troops necessary for continuing the 
war. The National Guard and reserve forties are being 
taxed like never before and reports of widespread 
depression, substance abuse and sexual harassment of 
women soldiers point toward serious problems within 
the armed forces. 

Taken together with the recent conviction of Dick 
Cheney's aide, Scooter Libby, on charges of perjury in 
the Valerie Plame leak trial, a case directly linked to 
the cloud of deception surrounding the run-up to the 
Iraq war, the Bush administration faces a situation in 
which its room to maneuver is significantly diminish- 
ing. 

ON THE GROUND 

In addition to Bush's problems at home, the reality 
on the ground in Iraq offers him no comfort either. The 
threefold nature of this complex conflict is how starkly 
evident. The first element is the war between the U.S. 
and the Sunni-based insurgent groups. The second is 
the intense sectarian strife in which the extreme 
Islamist Sunni groups carry out indiscrinjiinate mas- 
sacres of Shi'as and the latter group violently retali- 
ates with its own militia groups and the means afford- 
ed to it through its position of strength within the Iraqi 
government. The third and most recent element to 
emerge is the struggle being conducted within Iraq 
between the U.S. and Iranian influence on both the 

Continued on page 11 
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IWD 2007: the struggle continues 


by Terry Moon 

In Asia and the Middle East, International Women's 
Day (IWD) demonstrations and demands reveal the 
revolutionary nature of women when they are deter- 
mined to create a new 
human world. It was 
just this determination 
expressed on IWD 2006 
in a high point that has 
been brutally attacked 
ever since. 

Last IWD, we wrote, "What was new internationally 
was the breadth and depth of the demonstrations; the 
new leadership, some of which arose from the poorest, 
most exploited; and that the Reason expressed 
revealed a new militancy, and demands so total that to 
meet them would mean a transformation of existing 
society." The demonstrations in 2006 had been extraor- 
dinary, especially in IRAN, where over 1,000 marched 
for freedom in Tehran and demonstrations for Iranian 
women's freedom stretched from Germany to Canada 
and from The Hague to cities throughout the U.S. 

Now Iran's totalitarian government is trying five 
women and holding four others for participating in a 
legal demonstration in June 2006 — a demonstration 
brutally attacked by police, including women police 
recruited to deliver just such beatings (see February- 
March N&L, "Restive currents below Iran's theocratic 
rule"). While such beatings and arrests are meant to 
cow the thousand who demonstrated on IWD last year, 
they have not stopped women from fighting a law per- 
mitting the stoning of women to death for adultery, or 
the "One Million Signatures Campaign" demanding an 
end to discriminatory Shari'a laws. Furthermore, 
women continued their remarkable defiance at a new 
demonstration at the site of the trial for the five femi- 
nist organizers and 33 more women were hauled off to 
Evin prison, where the torture of political prisoners is 
common, and immediately began a hunger strike. 

RETROGRESSION REIGNS 

To see how badly retro- 
gression has taken hold in 
IRAQ, compare IWD today 
to 2004, when almost 1,000 
women marched through 
the streets and the poster 
of the Organization of 
Women's Freedom in Iraq 
(OWFI) showed a woman 
with her hair blowing in 
the wind. This year, so dan- 
gerous has it become, 

Belize feminist clinic 

BELIZE CITY, BELIZE — That the Women's Liberation 
Movement is a world movement is seen at the Belize 
Family Life Association clinic (BFLA). BFLA has seven 
reproductive health clinics throughout the country, an 
English-speaking nation of 266,000 people only a little 
bit smaller than New Hampshire. 

While abortion is available only to save the woman's 
life, for Severe physical or mental health problems or 
fetal impairment — over 365 women were admitted to 
local hospitals in 2005 due to complications from ille- 
gal abortions. Sex under the age of 16 is also illegal, yet 
Joanne Burke, the clinic director, points out that 28 
girls 12 years old or younger gave birth- last year. 

BFLA battles a Catholic hierarchy: fighting for 
young women to continue their education when preg- 
nant or after they give birth; to talk about reproductive 
issues in schools. How hard that is can be seen in how 
a Catholic girls' school built a 12-foot concrete fence 
topped with barbed wire to separate itself from the 
clinic. BFLA defies the law by referring women to doc- 
tors who perform abortions; and by refusing to report 
underage youth who come to their clinic for informa- 
tion or for sex-related health concerns. 

BFLA reaches out to men, offering prostate cancer 
and HIV/AIDS testing and counseling. It sees 50 to 60 
youth a month. And they do all this on only donations 
plus $5,000 per year from the International Planned 
Parenthood Federation. 

They are fighting to change a culture where males 
don't access healthcare; where families condone young 
girls having sex with much older men. Less than 20 
years ago, if a woman came to a hospital with compli- 
cations from an abortion, she would receive no care 
until she revealed who did the procedure. Joanne knew 
a woman who died because of this outrage. 

BFLA dreams of a reproductive health bus to make 
it possible to access the small villages where women 
have 12 or 14 children with no access to healthcare and 
no transportation to services. They want to stop women 
from dying from cervical cancer; stop the spread of 
HIV, where those 'getting it now are mostly young 
women from 14 to 25 years old — the fastest growing 
segment of the population to contract HIV, which is on 
the rise in this Catholic country where 33% live below 
the poverty line. 

BFLA has helped create a transformation in health- 
care and women's reproductive rights in Belize. If you 
want to help support them, they can always use dona- 
tions: 2621 Caribbean Shores, Mercy Lane, Belize City, 
Belize; email: bfla@btl.net 

— Feminist traveler 


Yanar Mohammed, president of OWFI, tells us: "We 
are preparing for a symbolic IWD event in our Bagh- 
dad headquarters. We are not sure how many of us can 
make it on that day." Yanar describes this year's 
poster: "Although the poster may 
look gloomy, still it reflects our 
turbulent reality and a strong 
determination that our struggles 
continue until a better day 
comes." Yanar has been under a 
death threat from Islamic fanatics 
for over a year, and recently Houzan Mahmoud, an 
OWFI organizer and speaker based in London, was 
also threatened with death. 

In AFGHANISTAN, the Revolutionary Association 
of Women of Afghanistan also decided it was not safe to 
celebrate IWD with a demonstration and held their 
event of speakers, theater and song in a Kabul hotel. 
Malalai Joya, the young woman who has ceaselessly 
challenged the Northern Alliance thugs that the U.S. 
continues to fund lavishly, is also under death threat, 
must change sleeping places nightly, wear the burka 
that she hates, and travel with bodyguards. 

Last year, PALESTINIAN women challenged 
Hamas supporters who called IWD "alien to Palestin- 
ian culture and tradition." But after the criminal 
bombing of Lebanon by Israel, Hezbollah's shelling of 
Israeli civilians, the increased support won by the fun- 
damentalists of Hezbollah and Hamas, and most 
recently the assassination by suspected Hamas securi- 
ty forces of three women believed to be prostitutes — 
execution-style — Palestinian women this year confined 
their demonstration to protesting Israeli checkpoints. 

SECOND NEGATIVITY IS KEY 

What is undeniable after 40 years of the Women's 
Liberation Movement is the development of women's 
internationalism: masses in action and ideas which 
pass back and forth, get developed and deepened, and 
have become the dominant force today. The desire to be 
comprehended as whole human beings takes on more 
meaning as women in country after country take up 
the cry and develop it anew for their own circum- 
stances. 

When rulers and reactionaries are confronted by a 
highpoint of women's militant internationalism, they 
react with brutal repression aimed at killing any 
thought of revolution, and any person who holds that 
thought. Women as force and revolutionary Reason 
means not only witnessing oppression and extending 
solidarity. It means participating in the dialectics of 
revolution, working out the second negation — the cre- 
ating of the new — in life and thought. It is why the 
Left — in the U.S. and worldwide, if they are actually 
for a new human society — must stop ignoring or belit- 
tling women's struggle for freedom and see, as Marx 
did, that not only is women's freedom a measure of how 
free a society is, it is the measure of how deep and total 
revolution must become. 

Politics of veiling 

This information came from the National Secular 
Society who co-sponsored this seminar on "Islam, 
Women's Rights and the Veil" at the University of Lon- 
don Union on March 15. 

LONDON — Feminist writer Taslima Nasreen gave a 
moving account of the persecution she suffered at the 
hands of the religious authorities in her native 
Bangladesh because she refused to accept the role of 
an inferior human being. Driven from her homeland 
under threat of death, she aches to return. Her dream 
is that one day that will be possible on her terms and 
not those of the mullahs who demand that she squan- 
der her education and experience by confining her to 
what would be, in essence, house arrest. 

Maryam Namazie, feminist and human rights 
activist, spoke passionately against the veiling of Mus- 
lim women, calling for it to be banned. She said the veil 
"is not just smother piece of cloth, not just another item 
of clothing." She likened it to a body bag, chastity belt, 
or the yellow star that Jews were forced to wear by -the 
Nazis. "It isn't a fashion accessory like a pair of Jimmy 
Choo shoes, it is like footbinding that was used to stop 
women from wandering." She said it creates sexual 
apartheid and represents women's enslavement. 

Iranian women's activist Mina Ahadi has been 
instrumental in saving several people from execution. 
Founder of the Central Council of Ex-Muslims in Ger- 
many, Mina said the group's purpose is to highlight the 
difficulties of renouncing the Islamic faith, which she 
said is misogynist and tyrannical. She has been subject 
to endless death threats and stressed that renouncing 
Islam can carry the death penalty in a number of coun- 
tries including Iran, Saudi Arabia, Afghanistan, Pak- 
istan, Sudan and Mauritania. 

Mina said there is no way to modernize Islam, the 
only way is to leave it and fight it. She says there is 
enormous support for secularism amongst those who 
have fled Islam, which is hidden and suppressed. 
Though you might have the label "Muslim," it cannot 
automatically be assumed you are religious. 

Ann Harrison from Amnesty International gave a 
summary of the legal situation of women in Iran and 
the terrible injustices that they have endured. 


California protest 



INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S DAY, March 8, was cel- 
ebrated by a rally in Oakland, Cal. demanding that 
care be recognized as work. Nella Myhand, local 
environmental justice activist, spoke about the prob- 
lems she encountered trying to care for her 83-year- 
old mother. Others pointed to the difficulties immi- 
grant parents face, especially when the Immigration 
and Customs Enforcement raids have been breaking 
families apart. Still others linked child and elder care 
to the broader recognition of humanity of all mem- 
bers of society. The cuts for all social services were 
linked to the bloated military budget. 



by Mary Jo Grey 


On International Women’s Day Portugal’s parlia- 
ment voted to liberalize their restrictive abortion laws, 
which only allowed abortions during the first ten 
weeks of pregnancy for health reasons, rape or saving 
a woman’s life. Now all abortions during that same 
time period are legal after a mandatory three-day 
“reflection period." This followed a February referen- 
dum where 60% of the voters supported liberalized 
abortion laws in an effort to end the estimated 20,000 
back alley abortions each year, and a three year prison 
term for women who have abortions, 

* * * 

The third American woman to die in the Iraq war (in 
2003) was not killed from a “non-hostile weapons dis- 
charge" as officially reported, but committed suicide. 
Alyssa Peterson, an Arabic-speaking interrogator 
assigned to the prison at an air base in northwestern 
Iraq, objected to the interrogation techniques used on 
prisoners and refused to participate after two nights 
working in the unit known as the cage. The Army has 
refused to describe those techniques, and all records of 
them have been destroyed. Her parents have yet to be 
told the real circumstances of her death. 

— Information from off our backs 
* * . * 

Hundreds of defiant women marched through the 
working class city of Manchester, England, March 8, 
demanding safety for women on the streets, in the 
home, and workplace. They first marched to “Reclaim 
the Night" 30 years ago demanding safe streets and 
expressing anger at police advice to stay inside because 
of the “Yorkshire Ripper" killings. Organizers stated 
that today 26% of women suffer domestic violence, two 
women are killed by their partner each week; one in 
four women experienced rape or attempted rape, and 
30% have suffered child sexual abuse. 

Comfort women rallies 

It was distressing to read of Japan’s further move- 
ments to the right, in the “Our Life and Times" column 
in News & Letters. It was more shocking to find that 
Prime Minister Shinzo Abe publicly denied the Japan- 
ese military's role in forcing over 200,000 women from 
China, Taiwan, the Philippines, Korea and other coun- 
tries into sexual slavery during World War II. Abe's 
denial flies in the face of an official government state- 
ment acknowledging that the Japanese military did 
just that and, more importantly, demonstrates a fla- 
grant lack of recognition of the dignity that each 
human being deserves. 

In protest of such inhumanity, survivors held rallies 
in Sydney, Australia, and at the Japanese Embassy in 
Manila, Philippines, as part of International Women's 
Day, where they spoke about what they and hundreds 
of thousands more suffered. Eighty-four-year-old Jan 
Ruff O'Herne demanded what many so-called “comfort 
women" want so that they may regain their dignity: an 
official apology from the government. 

What will happen to Japanese women as Japan 
moves further right, reaching back (think "backwards") 
to tradition, as Abe and his supporters insist? Now, 
Japanese women still have to deal with the "boys' 
clubs" in the business world, working twice as hard as 
men and demonstrating that they're twice as smart, 
without any guarantees. If they marry, they are expect- 
ed to fill the "traditional" roles of obedient wives and 
stay-at-home moms whose husbands often work late 
and I don’t- help with domestic tasks. Many Japanese 
women are not marrying. 

As the Japanese government strives to deprive the 
former “comfort women" — women who survived an 
inhuman organized atrocity — of their humanity, their 
words and lives reveal the way to move forward to 
something new and truly human. 

— - Elise, half-Japanese and living in the U.S. 


WOMAN * 
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Shipyard workers fight forced labor 



More than 300 Indian workers in Pascagoula, Miss, 
from different parts of India claim that their employer, 
Signal International LLC, a marine fabrication compa- 
ny in Mississippi and Texas, is guilty of extreme labor 
exploitation. The workers are in the United States with 
temporary “H2B" guest worker visas to work as 
welders and fitters. They report paying up to $20,000 
to acquire these visas. 

The workers report living in substandard conditions 
in the camps where Signal has housed them. They live 
in isolation with 24 men in each cramped “container" 
unit, with only two bathrooms for all of them. Visitors 
are not allowed in the camps, and workers cannot 
make any complaints to the company. 

They are frequently threatened by the compa- 
ny with salary reduction or termination; the lat- 
ter would compromise the terms of their visa 
and likely result in deportation. 

Last week, Signal conducted a raid of the workers’ 
camp. Company representatives entered with armed 
security guards and took six workers. The company 
locked the workers in a room and told them they would 
be sent back to India. One of these workers, who had 
sold all of his possessions for the H2B visa, ran from 
guards into a bathroom and emerged with bloodied 
arms as the result of what witnesses believed to be an 
attempted suicide. He was taken to a hospital. 

In a statement to local immigrants’ rights advocates, 
representatives of the workers said, “We paid money to 
a U.S. lawyer Working on behalf of the company and to 
Indian recruiters. We have proof of this payment. For 
some of us, this is a lifetime of earnings in India. We all 
sold our property and our houses to come and work for 
Signal. 

“In India we were promised that we would be getting 


WORKSHOP 


Continued from page 1 

ness as usual in the shop where I work. Frontline 
health care providers are constantly admonished to 
remember that “health care is a business" that 
requires controlling expending of resources. Constant 
cost cutting over the years has brought treatment to 
substandard levels. No doubt this was also the case at 
Walter Reed. 

Where I work nurses have fought and won some 
quality control provisions in their contract. They then 
fought for and won the passage of legislation mandat- 
ing specific care standards enforced by regulatory 
agencies. This has only changed the nature of the 
intense antagonism on the shop floor. 

When a state compliance auditor comes through, a 
hospital official becomes obsessed for that moment 
with satisfying often superficial technical criteria for 
compliance. There is a palpable frustration level felt 
daily in the hospital. One day I heard a chief physician 
in the ER tell a hospital administrator, “I understand 
your preoccupation with state regulatory compliance 
issues, but I’m trying to treat patients here and that is 
not the same thing." 

More regulation doesn’t relieve the crisis because, 
for the bureaucrats, quality care is nothing more than 
a public relations game. For frontline health care work- 
ers and patients alike, quality of care is a life and death 
issue. 

One can easily imagine similar kinds of frustrations 
experienced by care providers at Walter Reed that 
went unheeded by bureaucrats. Now after the spotlight 
on scandalous conditions at Walter Reed, Bush is 
promising more regulatory oversight. Capital will find 
ways around regulation because the human being is 
not its priority. Over 200,000 die annually from “med- 
ical errors!" It is the conditions under which health 
care providers are forced to work that causes those 
“medical errors," which is a euphemism for HMO 
abuse. 

The Bush administration early on prohibited news 
coverage and photographs of soldiers returning from 
Iraq in body bags. Severely wounded veterans are a liv- 
ing refutation of U. S. victory in Iraq. So like veterans, 
along with those segments of society with the least 
political voice — workers without insurance, the unem- 
ployed, immigrants and prisoners — receive the worst 
health care. A federal judge even ruled that the Cali- 
fornia Department of Corrections cannot be allowed to 
run its medical services because of its criminal neglect. 
On March 20, a San Francisco judge refused to send a 
convicted robber with a medical condition to prison 
because it would be giving him a death sentence. 

The current uproar over abuses at Walter Reed can 
open up a real discussion over health care as a human 
value in-and-of-itself, in contrast to policy games politi- 
cians play as they broker human needs made hostage 
to capital’s prerogatives. What does it say about a soci- 
ety where average human beings, who might otherwise 
avoid danger, have to put themselves in harm’s way 
just so they can receive an education and health care? 

The ongoing war and casualty rate with returning 
veterans recounting their struggles to be whole in the 
face of bureaucratic negligence, has brought new 
urgency to the issue. Health care as a human value 
encompasses all whose lives have been mutilated by 
this war — returning vets as well as Iraqi civilians, 
casualties from U.S. militarism as well as sectarian ter- 
ror. Only when workers control production and soli- 
darize with other workers across borders will priorities 
and this inhumanity be reversed. 


green cards and permanent residency. This was not 
true. We were given temporary H2B visas which expire 
on July 31, 2007. We have been treated like animals 
here. We do not know if we will be extended on a new 
visa. We cannot recover the money we have spent on 
the visa in less than two years." 

Recently, a Punjabi worker was threatened 
with termination and being sent back to India. 
Subsequently, he suffered a fatal heart attack, 
which fellow workers attributed to the stress of 
the situation. The workers collected money 
amongst themselves to send his body back to 
India. 

Despite opposition from Signal, the workers have 
formed a committee called the Signal H2B Employees 
Organization. Members of the committee say that 
workers are still being confined by the company 
against their will. Two hundred of them are holding a 
vigil outside the room where their fellow workers are 
locked up in an attempt to monitor the situation and 
prevent the workers from being sent back to India. 

The committee has collected over 150 signatures for 
a statement of support. They demand that Signal 
International: 

•Stop the firing of these workers and reinstate the 
worker who may have attempted suicide. 

•Release imprisoned workers immediately. 

•Return the money the workers paid to the compa- 
ny to come to the United States. 

•Ensure basic human rights and standards for food 
and accommodation. 

•Assure that workers are paid the wage they were 
promised. 

To show support or for further information, call Bill 
Chandler, Mississippi Immigrant Rights Alliance, (601) 
594-3564; Vicky Cintra, Mississippi Immigrant Rights 
Alliance, (228) 234-1697, or Saket Soni, Alliance of 
Guestworkers for Dignity, (504) 881-6610. 



Rescue team preparing to enter Sego mine in Janu- 
ary 2006 almost 12 hours after explosion. 


Cutting comers cost 
Sego miners’ lives 

DETR0FT — Reports of state and federal mine inspec- 
tors reveal that hundreds, if not thousands, of mine 
block stoppings, or seals, are deficient. The inspections 
were ordered after last year’s Sego mine disaster in 
West Virginia, which killed 12 miners, and the subse- 
quent Kentucky Darby mine explosion that blasted five 
miners to death, both disclosed block stopping failures. 

The circulation of air in the nation’s underground 
coal mines is of critical importance, not only because of 
the oxygen the miners need to breathe, but also to 
drive off explosive methane gas that is released in the 
mining process. This is accomplished by driving air 
shafts down into the mine and installing huge air fans 
at the shaft opening to draw air through the mine from 
the outside. 

Inside the mine, the air is directed by concrete blocks 
that are laid from top to bottom and from side to side, 
with each block firmly mortared to create airtight seals 
that are installed along both sides of the mine working 
areas. On the intake side, the air is drawn in from the 
outside and directed to the working areas to drive out 
the methane gas and is expelled through the opposite 
air return side. 

What you have in effect are two parallel air tunnels, 
the intake and the return. The integrity of these air- 
directing block stoppings is obviously of great importance 
to the miners’ safety. Much care goes into putting up a 
block stopping, and I worked for months with a stopping 
crew in the mine. The seal crew members all took their 
work very seriously and were very skilled workers. They 
could easily qualify as professional block layers, and were 
always in demand by building contractors. 

The inspection reports noted that mine owners have 
been using “alternative" materials, which were cheaper 
and lighter, rather than standard concrete blocks. An 
evaluation of the construction and material integrity of 
the seals is underway, and mine owners must submit 
information requested by the Mine Safjety and Health 
Administration and receive its approval on seals. 

Since the Bush administration has decimated the 
number of safety inspectors, huge bottlenecks are 
delaying the processing of the reports, which infuriates 
the mine owners. The Bush administration has 
responded by giving “provisional approval" to plans 
before they get all of the information they need 
to grant formal approval. 

There are reported to be 14,000 “alternative seals" in 
mines, and many of them don’t have an|y mortar at all 
to seal them. Of the 96 plans submitted by the coal 
operators, only 54 have been reviewed and only one 
plan has been fully approved. 

In the meantime, the thousands of underground 
miners who go to work every day are risking their lives 
needlessly because of the failures of both the MSHA 
and the coal operators who have always given top pri- 
ority to coal production rather than miners’ safety. 

—Andy Phillips 


Peasant massacre in Indian state land grab 


There has been a shocking massacre of peasants at 
Nandigram, West Bengal. Peasants who had been 
protesting and resisting heroically the forceful acquisi- 
tion of their land by the Left Front government for a 
chemical hub to be built by the Indonesian Salim 
Group under the Special Economic Zones (SEZ). 

It is reported that about 50 peasants have lost their 
lives in the police firing and more than 200 have been 
injured. The unarmed peasants were shot at point 
blank range. Women were specifically targeted for 
being in the forefront of the struggle. Even those car- 
rying the injured and the dead were not spared and 
were beaten mercilessly by the police. 

It is a shame that the Left Front government has 
committed this massacre of peasants in the name of 
progress and development. We condemn the Left Front 
government for this massacre, which is perhaps the 
worst in Independent India. Even the memories of the 
Bailadila massacre during the Janata Party regime 
fade before the horror of today’s massacre in West Ben- 
gal. We appeal to all members of CNDP (the Coalition 
for Nuclear Disarmament and Peace) to condemn the 
massacre unconditionally. 

This coldblooded massacre in West Bengal has 
demonstrated that opposition of the Communist Party 
of India (Marxist) — CPM — to SEZ outside West Bengal 
is a sham and hypocritical and it has no moral right to 
oppose SEZ anywhere. 

Let’s be very frank. Unless CNDP takes a clear 
stand on the issue and condemns what has happened 
today at Nandigram, it would be difficult for many of 
us to remain associated with CNDP in the future. 

— Arvtnd Ghosh 


The Left Front government in West Bengal has done 
it again. And done it more brutally this time. Hundreds 
of police entered the Nandigram area in Hooghly dis- 
trict and fired indiscriminately, resulting in grievous 
injury to about 100 peasants, and at least 35 peasants 
were killed. Armed cadres of CPM along with armed 
police have blockaded all the approach roads to Nandi- 
gram. The dead bodies are strewn in the villages and 
there is no one to carry them. 

Nandigram is the fertile and prosperous area ear- 
marked for the Special Economic Zone, conferred on 
the Salim group of Indonesia by the West Bengal gov- 


ernment. Despite the assurance by the chief minister of 
the state of stopping all attempts to seize the village 
lands for the SEZ, the police and cadres entered in the 
area with a clear intention to clear the area for the 
multinational capitalists. 

The villagers still kept a vigil and did not allow 
anyone involved with the displacement and SEZ 
to enter their villages for over two months, erect- 
ing barricades and maintaining round-the-clock 
watch. 

The villagers time and again expressed their opposi- 
tion to acquisition of their land and had announced 
that they would resist the takeover and that they 
would try and stop the police from entering the village. 

The police face opposition from the Bhumi Ucched 
Pratirodh Committee, consisting of the villagers and 
their organizations and people’s organizations all over 
W. Bengal and India, like the National Alliance of Peo- 
ple’s Movements 

This is not the first time that the police have opened 
fire in the area. On March 6, police fired in the air at 
Mahespur village to rescue a CPM leader. Before that, 
six peasants were killed on Jan. 7 in an attack by CPM 
cadres in Nandigram. The so-called progressive Left 
Front government takes pride in beating Singur fann- 
ers and killing Nandigram peasants for the sake of the 
capitalists. - 

Even before indiscriminate firing by po ice on March 
14, the police and powerholders of Bengal started their 
usual glib explanations that “Villagers pelted stones at 
the police and damaged their vehicles. That’s when the 
police opened fire on the villagers" or “Ma|ny policemen 
were also injured in the violence." 

It is high time that the bluff of the CPM being 
the pro-people and progressive force— at least in 
Bengal — is called. It is painful to see that promi- 
nent progressive people in Delhi and other 
places on India have even avoided talking about 
outrages in Bengal, let alone condemning it. 

We who are outside of Bengal have experienced 
brazen and unashamed adamancy and arrogance of 
CPM activists, even in the face of atrocities by the West 
Bengal government. There is nothing progressive in 
these killings, even though some vulgar party people 
would quote from Lenin and Stalin. The corporations 
now have in their pocket communists also, to unleash 
on the people who dare to oppose naked capitalism. 

— Sjmfay Sangvai 
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Uprooting capitalism’s law of value 


EDITOR’S NOTE 

As part of our ongoing discussions on what is 
required to uproot the capitalist law of value — and 
thereby create a truly new, human society — we are 
reprinting excerpts of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1948 
essay, “Stalinists Falsify Marxism Anew.” It original- 
ly appeared in Fourth International, September 
1948. The first half of the essay appears below. The 
rest will appear in the June/July issue of News & 
Letters. For the original, see The Raya Dunayevska- 
ya Collection, 1311-1316. 


U ntil 1943 not even the totalitarian Stalinist 
bureaucracy dared lay hands openly on Marx’s 
Capital. In that year there was published in the 
country’s chief theoretical journal an obscurely entitled 
article, “Some Questions of Teaching Political Econo- 
my" ( Under the Banner of Marxism). This article initi- 
ated a new cycle in the Stalinist revision and falsifica- 
tion of Marxism. 

The article caused a sensation in the European and 
American press because, reversing the traditional 
Marxist conception that the law of value is in the last 
analysis the dominant economic law of capitalist soci- 
ety, it claimed that the law of value also functioned 
“under socialism." To support this new anti-Marxist 
theory, the author was driven inescapably to under- 
mine the old foundation, viz. the structure and content 
of Marx’s Capital. 

The article is unsigned, but it bears the stylistic 
imprint of A. Leontiev, one of the editors of Under the 
Banner of Marxism ... Leontiev asserts that Soviet 
teachers have erred in constructing their courses on 
political economy “as a simple copy of the structure of 
Capital." This, according to Leontiev, 1) violated "the 
historical principle," and 2) was "harmful pedantry." 
Obviously, it was not the teaching but the political 
economy taught, that was under attack here... 

I. THE STRUCTURE OF CAPITAL 

Leontiev dares to base his conception of a political 
economy as a "general" historical science on a state- 
ment from Engels, to the effect that "in the widest 
sense" political economy is "the science of the laws 
which govern the production and exchange of the mate- 
rial means of livelihood in human society." Leontiev, 
however, has evaded the essence of the quotation on 
that very page which Engels aimed precisely against 
the Leontievs of his own day: “Whoever wishes to bring 
the political economy of Patagonia under the same 
laws as those of modern England would, in so doing, 
obviously bring to light nothing but the most banal 
commonplaces" (Herr Diihring's Revolution in Science). 

In any case, Marx's Capital is not a study of political 
economy "in the widest sense." It is an analysis of the 
capitalist mode of production and its mode of thought. 
It is an analysis of no other system. Marx, in a single 
phrase, separated himself from all political economy by 
subtitling Capital, "A Critique of Political Economy." 
Marx demonstrated thereby his determination to 
destroy the very foundations of political economy — the 
capitalist mode of production. Leontiev's attempt to 
transform political economy into a "general historical 
science," on the other hand, compels him to place upon 
the proletarian revolutionist Marx the bourgeois task 
"to reconstruct the science of political economy." 

Leontiev cannot but concede the indisputable fact 
that Marx begins his work with an analysis of a com- 
modity. But, argues Leontiev, "if we teach political 
economy according to the historical principle, it is nec- 
essary to consider such categories as commodities and 
money not only in the section devoted to capitalism, 
but also in the preceding parts of the course." And, of 
course, if a commodity can be "considered" in courses 
dealing with pre-capitalist societies, why not for post- 
capitalist societies? By means of his newly conditioned 
"historical principle," the Stalinist falsifier seeks to 
divest the commodity of what Engels called its "partic- 
ular distinctness," and to transform it from a class phe- 
nomenon to a phenomenon common to all societies. 

Thereby Leontiev has once again enthroned the com- 
modity and with it the fetishism whereby the relations 
between human beings "assume the fantastic form of 
relations between things." The relation between work- 
ers and capitalists can thus be made to appear as the 
mere exchange of one commodity — money, for anoth- 
er — labor power, and not as it really is— a social rela- 
tion between classes. 

Marx, on the other hand, by beginning his analysis 
of capitalist production with an analysis of what he 
called "the economic cell-form" of capitalist wealth, was 
able to bring out most clearly the fetishism inherent in 
the commodity... 

Marx proceeds, first, to reveal that the twofold char- 
acter of the commodity — its use value and exchange 
value — arises from the nature of the human activity 
Involved— abstract labor and concrete labor. This, 
writes Marx categorically, "is the pivot on which a clear 
Comprehension of political economy turns." Then, with 
broad historic strokes, Marx traces the development of 
the commodity from the stage when it makes its first 
appearance — the surplus of primitive communes— to 
the highest stage, its "classic form," under capitalism. 



Thereby he makes abundantly clear that the law of 
value cannot apply until abstract labor has been devel- 
oped. The labor process of capital, wherein surplus 
value is extracted, is, of course, the essence of capital- 
ist production, as it is of Marx's work. But capitalist 
production and capitalist theory is based upon the his- 
torical transformation of labor into a commodity. 

Therefore, when Leontiev says that "This exposition 
(the exposition of a commodity) serves him (Marx) as 
the necessary prerequisite for the discovery of the 
secret of surplus value, which is involved in the trans- 
formation of labor power into a commodity," he is turn- 
ing Marx on his head. It was the transformation of 
labor power into a commodity and into abstract labor 
that made possible the production of surplus value. 
Marx's exposition is based upon this historic develop- 
ment. Not vice versa. 

HISTORY AND LOGIC 

It is generally known that 
the structure of Marx's 
greatest work was not fixed 
from the beginning. From 
the publication of the Cri- 
tique of Political Economy, 
the first version of Capital, 
in 1859, to the French edi- 
tion of Capital in 1875, 

Marx had many times, as he 
put it, "to turn every- 
thing around". ..the 
one thing that 
remained 
unchanged in all 
versions of Capital 
is this, that they 
all began with the 
analysis of the commodi- 
ty... 

Here is how Engels explained 
the structure of Capital: “If you just 
compare the development of the com- 
modity into capital, in Marx, with the 
development from Being to Essence in Hegel, you will 
get quite a good parallel for the concrete development 
which results from the facts." 

Thus, far from breaking with history, the structure of 
Capital is deeply rooted in history. In the dialectical 
materialism of Marx there is no contradiction between 
the historical and logical method of treatment. In the 
structure of Capital is reflected a historical develop- 
ment, a specific historic epoch. Capital is the product of 
historical evolution, and, whenever Marx viewed any 
aspect of capitalism as a logical abstraction, he con- 
stantly checked and rechecked and illustrated the cor- 
responding economic category by the facts of its histor- 
ical development. 

Leontiev, on the other hand, introduces "the histori- 
cal principle" only in order to rob the commodity of its 
class -content and clothe it in "general historic" garb. 
The compelling force here is the need to falsify the 
Marxist analysis of the law of value. Since Marx's 
entire analysis is rooted in capitalist relations of pro- 
duction, the Stalinist theoretician would be unable to 
maintain that the law of value functions in the Soviet 
Union without "revising" the Kremlin's claim, that the 
Soviet Union is a land where socialism is "irrevocably 
established." He must either do this or else he must 
revise the concept that the law of value is dominant in 
capitalist society alone. There are good and sufficient 
reasons why the Stalinist hack preferred the latter 
course. But to accomplish this feat of distortion, Marx's 
analysis of a commodity had to be "revised," and with 
it the structure of Capital. 

II. THE LAW OF VALUE 

The break with the structure of Marx's Capital lays 
the theoretical groundwork for a complete revision of 
Marxist economic theory, but the new edifice still 
remains to be constructed. It is no simple matter to 
extend the operation of the law of value to a "socialist" 
society. So solid was the structure Marx had built to 
prove the opposite that no one — not even the all-pow- 
erful Politburo of the Russian* Communist Party — 
could merely circumvent what Marx called his major 
original contribution: the analysis of the twofold char- 
acter of labor. 

Nor could the Stalinist henchman, Leontiev, recon- 
cile his admission that labor in the Soviet Union bears 
a dual character with the claim that all capitalist rela- 
tions had been eradicated in the USSR. The central 
point of Marx's critique of political economy is con- 
tained precisely in Marx's exposure of its failure to see 
exploitation, although it had discovered that labor was 
the source of all value. Ricardo, Marx had written, 
"...sees, only the quantitative determination of 
exchange value, that is, that it is equal to a definite 
quantity of labor time; but he forgets the qualitative 
determination that individual labor must by means of 
its alienation be presented in the form of abstract, uni- 
versal, social labor" ( Theories of Surplus Value). 

The qualitative determination of labor is the 
exploitative relation. By laying this bare, Marx 
revealed also how the law of value is, in reality, the law 
of surplus value... 


LEONTIEV DISCOVERS A NEW DUALITY 

Not even the Leontiev of 1943 can deny the exploita- 
tive nature of the dual character of labor. But he 
attempts to argue that whereas this is true "under cap- 
italism," it does not hold "under socialism"... 

It is easy to see why Leontiev would like to hide Part 
I of Capital from the eyes of the Russian workers. He 
wishes to screen social relations behind the fetishism 
of commodities. It is thus that he "discovers" that, 
regardless of the dual character of labor, all labor "use- 
ful" to society is properly "rewarded." This quagmire of 
Stalinist falsifications becomes the basis for inventing 
a "duality" between "labor useful to society" as opposed 
to labor "useless to society." 

It is clear that Leontiev acted as he did not because 
he “willed" it. As a servant of the Kremlin bureaucracy, 
fearful of the wrath of the Russian workers, he could 
not do as Marx did — leave the market and follow 
the worker into the factory. It was there 
that Marx saw that not only are the 
commodities the laborer produces alie- 
nated from him, but so is his very activi- 
ty. This being so, it became the basis of 
Marx’s original contribution to political 
economy: the analysis of the dual charac- 
ter of labor, which arises in the sphere of 
production, not in the sphere of distribu- 
tion. 

Leontiev, on the other hand, who has 
remained in the market not by accident, 
is now prepared to replace the 
duality between concrete and 
abstract labor by another: the 
“duality" between “labor useful to 
society" as opposed to labor “use- 
less to society"... 

Leontiev’s tortuous attempts to 
resolve the irresolvable contradiction 
between his admission that labor in the Soviet 

Union bears a dual character and his claim that all 
capitalist relations have been eradicated, has ended, of 
necessity, in his abandonment of the Marxist analysis 
of the dual character of labor... 

'DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO LABOR' 

[With] his new “revisionism," Leontiev clothes in a 
formula culled from the Stalinist Constitution of 1936: 
“distribution according to labor." Leontiev apparently 
believes that by employing this phrase he has succeed- 
ed in translating the law of value into a function of 
socialism. At the same time this Stalinist “theoreti- 
cian" rejects the formula that has always stood in the 
Marxist theory for socialism and the abrogation of the 
law of value: “From each according to his ability, to 
each according to his need." 

Moreover, Under the Banner of Marxism also rejects 
as inapplicable to the land where socialism has been 
“irrevocably established" the Marxist formula applica- 
ble to countries “just emerging from the womb of capi- 
talism:" payment according to the “natural measure of 
labor" — time. Finally, the author makes clear that the 
money which is the medium of payment for labor is not 
some scrip notes, but money as the measure of Value: 
“labor continues to be the measure in economic life." 
Thus, by the time Leontiev has wound up the argu- 
ment for the Stalinist “socialist principle" of “distribu- 
tion according to labor," that formula has every out- 
ward appearance of payment of labor — as of any other 
commodity — at value, a basic manifestation of the 
dominance of the law of value under capitalism. 

Leontiev’s attempt to extricate himself from what 
logically flows from his own argumentation further 
deepens the self-contradictions in which he is 
immersed. Just as previously he tried to smooth his 
path toward breaking with the structure of Capital by 
defining political economy as a “general historic sci- 
ence," so now Leontiev tries to erect a bridge toward 
the Stalinist falsehood contained in the assertion that 
the law of value functions “under socialism." He begins 
with a broad generalization to the effect that “there can 
be no scientific knowledge if one recognizes no laws." 

From this generalization Leontiev then leaps to the 
following anti-Marxist conclusion: “Thus we see that 
there is no basis for considering that the law of value is 
abrogated in the socialist system of society. On the con- 
trary, it functions under socialism, but it functions in a 
transformed manner. Under capitalism the law of 
value leads inevitably to the rise and development — 
inevitably linked with the destruction of productive 
forces, with crises, with anarchy of production. Under 
socialism it acts as a law consciously applied by the 
Soviet state under conditions of the planned adminis- 
tration of the national economy, under the conditions of 
the development of an economy free from crises. Under 
the domination of private property in the means of pro- 
duction, operation of the law of value leads inevitably 
to the rise and development of capitalist exploitation; 
in a socialist society the rise of exploitation is blocked 
by the domination of the socialist property in the 
means of production." 

Leontiev apparently believes that the words, “under 
socialism," suffice to clothe in socialist raiment the 
dominant economic law of capitalism. 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT ISSUE 
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Reclaiming Marx’s ‘Capital 

A Refutation of the Myth of Inconsistency 

By Andrew Kliman 



EXCERPTS 

arx’s theories need not be inter- 
preted in a way that renders 
them internally inconsistent. 
An alternative interpretation developed 
during the last quarter-century — the 
temporal single-system interpretation 
(TSSI) — eliminates all of the apparent 
inconsistencies. The very existence of 
the TSSI carries with it two important 
consequences. First, the allegations of 
inconsistency are unproved. Second, 
they are implausible. When one inter- 
pretation makes the text make sense, 
while others fail to do so because they 
create avoidable inconsistencies within 
the text, it is not plausible that the lat- 
ter interpretations are correct. Thus the 
charges of inconsistency, founded on 
these interpretations, are implausible 
as well. 

None of this implies that Marx’s the- 
oretical conclusions are necessarily cor- 
rect. It does imply, however, that empir- 
ical investigation is needed in order to 
determine whether they are correct or 
not. There is no justification for disqual- 
ifying his theories a priori, on logical 
grounds. 

In recent years, Marx’s critics have 
found it increasingly difficult to defend 
the allegations of inconsistency against 
the TSSI critique. Thus they generally 
try to avoid this issue altogether. 
Instead, they now prefer to debate the 
pros and cons of Marx’s work and of 
alternative approaches to Marxian eco- 
nomic analysis. In other contexts, these 
are of course important and interesting 


topics, but to discuss them here and 
now is to fall into a diversionary trap, at 
the very moment when correction of the 
record has become a real possibility. 

+ + + 

One main reason why the question of 
internal inconsistency is important is 
that the alleged proofs of inconsistency 
are ubiquitous and influential. As the 
following exam- 


pies show, their 1 
influence extends 
far beyond the 
small circle of 
radical and 
Marxist econo- 
mists, into the 
rest of economics, 
other disciplines, 
radical thought 
outside of acade- 
mia, and public 
opinion generally. 

In 1995, the 
leading journal of 
the history of eco- 
nomic thought 
published a sym- 
posium on Marx. 
Anthony Brew- 


“This book 
seeks to 
reclaim 
Capital in a 
very specif* 
ic sense; it 
seeks to 
show that 
the charges 
of inconsis* 
tency are 
unproved 
and implau- 
sible." 


er’s lead paper 

argued that, even “in Marx’s own 
terms .. .Capital must be counted a mag- 
nificent failure." As his principal sup- 
porting evidence, Brewer rehashed the 
allegations of logical error in Marx’s 
value theory and law of the tendential 
fall in the rate of profit. “If both fail, as 
they do, not much is left." Marx’s eco- 


Acclaim for Reclaiming Marx’s * Capital ’ 

“Almost everyone, orthodox and Marxian economists alike, has accepted the view 
that Marx's value theory is internally inconsistent. This book sorts out a bewildering 
tangle of approaches and issues in order to demonstrate that the charge of internal 
inconsistency is false. Reclaiming Marx’s ‘Capital’ is a fresh attempt to get it right, in 
terms Marx himself would have recognized." 

— - Thomas Jeannot, Professor of Philosophy, Gonzaga University 
+ + + 

“Kjiman’s arguments - and it is largely a book of arguments - operate like a buzz 
saw clearing away the underbrush of misplaced criticisms that have kept the real 
Capital hidden from most of its potential readers. The project is much needed, and 
brilliantly and clearly (and for this reader, convincingly) executed. Highly recom- 
mended for all those who need Capital (and who doesn’t?)." 

— Bertell Oilman, Professor of Politics, New York University 
+ + + 

“Marxist economists tend to treat Marx as a distant basis upon which to build their 
own individual opinions. This al la carte approach stems from acceptance of the 
supposed errors and internal inconsistency in Marx’s theory of value. In contrast, 
Reclaiming Marx’s ‘Capital’, by decisively refuting the allegations of error and inter- 
nal inconsistency, returns Marx’s own work to centre stage. It is thus an important 
unifying work, rather than just another divisive personal opinion.” 

— Nick Potts, Reader in Economics, Southampton Solent University 

+ + + 

“Someone has finally rescued Marx from the Marxists. If you want access to the 
real ideas of the man who famously quipped ‘Me, I am not a Marxist’ and if you don’t 
trust anyone or anything ’til you’ve checked for yourself,’ this is the place to start." 

— Alan Freeman, Department of Social Sciences, University of Greenwich 

♦ + ♦ 

“This is the first comprehensive introduction to all aspects of the transformation 
‘problem.’ It will become the standard reference work in the years to come. No seri- 
ous work on value theory can afford to ignore it.” 

— Guglielmo Carchedi, author of Frontiers of Political Economy 


nomic writings are of historical 
interest only. Papers that 
refuse to accept this conclusion 
and instead attempt to “resus 
citate Marx’s ideas.. .should 
not be published in journals 
devoted to the [history of eco- 
nomics]." 

Nine eminent economists 
and historians of economics, 
some quite sympathetic to 
Marx, were invited to 
respond. They typically 
took issue with the last 
four words of Brewer’s con- 
clusion that “[i]f both fail, 
as they do, not much is 
left," yet all of them 
implicitly or explicitly 
endorsed the first part. It 
would seem that even if 
Marx is not exactly a 
dead dog, we have to accept the fact that 
two of his internal organs have perma- 
nently stopped functioning. 

John Cassidy’s widely discussed 
essay, “The Return of Karl Marx," was 
published in a 1997 issue of The New 
Yorker, a magazine that appeals to a 
general educated audience. The overline 
hailed Marx as “The Next Thinker," and 
the text of the essay was likewise chock- 
full of praise for Marx. “Many of the 
contradictions that he saw in Victorian 
capitalism.. .have begun reappearing in 
new guises... [H]e wrote riveting pas- 
sages about... issues that economists are 
now confronting anew, sometimes with- 
out realizing that they are walking in 
Marx’s footsteps." 

Yet when- he turned to Marx’s value 
theory, Cassidy was uncharacteristical- 
ly curt and dismissive: “His mathemati- 
cal model of the economy, which depend- 
ed on the idea that labor is the source of 
all value, was riven with internal incon- 
sistencies and is rarely studied these 
days." The alleged proofs of internal 
inconsistency are so pervasive and lit- 
tle-challenged that he did not need to 
elaborate, except to suggest that Marx 
lacked the necessary mathematical 
tools. Since the particular tools that 
Cassidy — a journalist, not an econo- 
mist — mentions are irrelevant to the 
issue he is discussing (the “transforma- 
tion problem"), it is clear that “riven 
with internal inconsistencies" is not a 
judgment he arrived at on his own. In 
any case, it is hard for the reader to 
avoid concluding that, if even a great 
admirer of Marx has to acknowledge 
that his value theory is inconsistent, 
this surely must be so. 

The following year, -a major radical 
journal devoted an entire issue to a 
book-length essay on economic crisis by 
Robert Brenner, an eminent Marxist 
historian. Its fortuitous appearance in 
the midst of the Asian economic crisis 
has helped make it the most widely dis- 
cussed Marxist work, by far, of the last 
two decades. So has the editor’s intro- 
duction, which suggested that Brenner 
should be awarded the Nobel Prize and 
which concluded, “Marx’s enterprise has 
certainly found its successor." 

Yet in his 265-page essay on econom- 
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ic crisis, Marx’s successor d evoted only 
one footnote to his law of thp tendential 
fall in the rate of profit — and only in 
order to dispose of it and the theory of 
crisis based upon it. To dismiss the law 
summarily, he needed only to cite the 
Okishio theorem, which purportedly 
proves that the law is false: “Formal 
proofs of this result can be found in N. 
Okishio.. .as well as in J. Rohmer." After 
rejecting some other theories (on the 
basis of somewhat more eyidence and 
argumentation), the rest op the essay 
develops Brenner’s own account of 
falling profitability and economic crisis. 
It is this account rather than Marx’s 
that became the focal point pf the ensu- 
ing discussion of Brenner’s essay. Such 
is the power of the Okishio theorem. 

In 2000, the leading U.S journal of 
sociology carried a symposium in which 
the lead paper, written by a noted Har- 
vard University professor, put forth a 
new theory of exploitation as the basis 
for class analysis. Given that “Marx’s 
explanation of inequality and oppres- 


continued on page 9 
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OPPOSING BUSH’S PERMANENT WAR 


I admire the principled stance of Lt. 
Ehren K. Watada. In his court martial, 
held in February, he agreed to the stipu- 
lation of the fact that he did miss troop 
movement. His legal defense was that 
the order to go to Iraq was an illegal 
order and that as an officer he was 
obliged not to follow an illegal order. Lt. 
Watada risked his freedom, if found 
guilty, in order to have a hearing in a 
military court about the legality of the 
orders to go to Iraq. The judge claimed 
that Lt. Watada was "confused" about 
his stipulation and ordered a mistrial. A 
new court martial is set for June. To see 
more about his case, go to 
http://www.thankyoult.org and express 
your support for Lt. Watada. 

Anti-war activist 
Oakland, CaL. 

+ + + 

Bush is losing this war on two fronts, 
one in Iraq and one here in the streets of 
America. I think the persistent marches 
for a just society in the U.S. and other 
nations may result in a tilt of power. The 
next step is to re-write the Constitution 
so that any president who lies and car- 
ries out war plans against the will of the 
majority will be recalled so that future 
presidents would not be allowed to 
unleash the barbarism Bush did just 
because by the Constitution he was 
allowed to do so. We deserve the right to 
recall corrupt leaders. 

Manel 
Los Angeles 

+ + ♦ 

Whereas your wider peace in Iraq 
movement appears to be just emerging, 
our peace movement in Britain emerged 
with a bang in 1953 and appears to have 
declined ever since. Largely no doubt 
because the SWP has so ardently tail- 
ended old hard-line Stalinists and new 
right-wing Islamists. But because the 
Stop the War Coalition they dominate 
has managed to maintain a grip on any- 
one who remains active on the issue, the 
more principled Left isn't managing to 
grow. It's not all bad; there is a lot of 
internet interest and every year a little 
over a thousand people visit the London 
Anarchist Bookfair. And there are oth- 
ers like it around the country. 

Laurens Otter 
England 

+ ♦ ♦ 

Yanar Mohammed asks 

(February/March N&L, p. 2) "if the U.S. 
troops were not there, why would these 
terrorists, fundamentalists be heading 
to Iraq and why would they stay?" 
Answer: for the same reasons they 
remained in Afghanistan after Russian 
forces left. To impose theocracy on the 
country and use it as a base for opera- 
tions elsewhere. Also if Sunni and Shi 'a 
fundamentalists fight each other to 
decide who will fill the power vacuum, 
militants from other countries will enter 
the fray on both sides. It is difficult to 
foresee whether an immediate Ameri- 
can and British withdrawal would make 
the situation better or worse for the 
workers movement and secular and 
democratic Iraqis. I wish I could be more 
optimistic. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford 

+ + + 

We are faced today with the most 
arrogant and most criminal president 


ever to occupy the White House. George 
W. Bush's policies are unprecedented 
among all the administrations before 
him. He poses both an immediate and a 
long term threat to the safety and wel- 
fare of the people of this country and the 
world. Unfortunately, some seem to feel 
that getting rid of him is a peripheral 
issue and that he will be out of office 
soon anyway. What they seem to forget 
is that the dynamics his policies have 
set in motion will live long after his 
term in office. How long can the spirit 
endure before it either asserts itself or 
perishes in the face of its impotence? 

Angry and worried 
Springfield, IL 


RESTIVE CURRENTS 
IN IRAN 

The front page article in the Febru- 
ary/March 2007 N&L by an Iranian 
feminist on "Restive Currents below 
Iran's theocratic rule" points to the 
Iranian freedom movement as a beacon 
for the Middle East and the world. You 
don't get that anywhere else. It was 
important that she ended with ways we 
can express our solidarity and commu- 
nicate with the student activists, the 
feminists and the Bus Drivers Union. 

Mitch Weerffi 
California 

+ + + 

The Lead about the dissident move- 
ments in Iran contains a wealth of infor- 
mation on recent protests by students, 
women and workers. Even more impor- 
tant is the discussion of the ideas being 
debated by Iran's secular movements 
and Islamic reformers. Apparently, the 
generation that grew up under theocrat- 
ic repression following the 1979 revolu- 
tion's transformation into un-freedom is 
not turned off from revolutionary theo- 
ry. What makes the article uniquely 
Marxist-Humanist is its attention to the 
power or ideas to determine what hap- 
pens after the revolution. 

Supporter of Iranian feminists 
New York 

+ + + 

The Iranian feminist writer did some- 
thing that is very hard to accomplish. 
She showed the unfolding of concrete 
events in an explicit theoretical frame- 
work. An Iranian friend told me he real- 
ly liked the article but wanted more in it 
about other non-Islamic opposition in 
Iran. But the theoretical framework 
presented resonates with situations in 
many places. Why were fundamental- 
ists able to take over the revolution 
when most of those in the movement 
were Marxists? Are we sure that won't 
happen again? 

Feminist lecturer 
San Francisco 

> + + 

When we took N&L to the anti-war 
marches several were surprised we 
were talking about Iran when Iraq was 
what was on everyone's mind. They said 
we want to deal with the situation now, 
not examine the history. This kind of 
amnesia is to avoid any discussions 
based on the ideas. 


Revolutionary 

Oakland 


REMEMBERING TILLIE OLSEN 


There were a number of memorials 
for Tillie Olsen (1912-2007) in the Bay 
Area. I attended the one organized by 
her family on Feb. 17. 

Several hundred family 
and friends as well as 
admirers of her work, 
especially teachers, 
librarians, and writers 
she inspired, came to cel- 
ebrate her life and 
accomplishments. Many aspects of her 
life were brought forth: that as a daugh- 
ter of an immigrant Jewish family she 
felt voices of people of her 
class/sex/background were not there in 
the books she lived to read; how much 
she loved music — several of her favorite 
Songs from the Spanish Civil War were 


performed; how much she loved being a 
mother and the energy she put into 
making a community around every 
place she lived; and how, when she 
wrote, it was of her experiences from her 
heart. Far from appealing only to people 
in circumstances similar to hers, her 
writing carried a universal message of 
immigrants coming to a new land, as 
well as to all ordinary hard-working 
people. Those speaking at the Memorial 
brought out Tillie Olsen'a multi-dimen- 
sional legacy, the impact teaching her 
writings had on students, her inspiring 
many ordinary people to tell their story. 
It was clear from the outpouring that 
her spirit will live on in those whose 
lives she touched. 

Urszula Wislanka 
Oakland 




ISSUES 
OF 

WOMEN'S 
LIBERATION 

Food and Drug Admin- 
istration Commissioner 
Andrew von Eschenbach 
asserted in March that 
the rumored 30% cut in the Office of 
Women's Health annual budget would 
not have a negative impact on the office. 
"It’s not to be viewed as a reduction of 
our commitment to women's health," he 
insisted. Is he kidding? 

Women's libera tienlst 
Illinois 

'+ + + 

MADRE, which bills itself as 
"demanding human rights for women 
and families around the world," hides 
some disgusting politics behind their 
rhetoric. In a press release and inter- 
view about their report, "Gender-based 
Violence and the U.S. War on Iraq,” Yifat 
Susskind, communications director of 
MADRE, described how the report "doc- 
uments the use of gender-based violence 
by Iraqi Islamists, brought to poweir by 
the U.S. overthrow of Iraq’s secular 
Ba'ath regime." The only reason to rnis- 
characterize the Ba'ath regime as "secu- 
lar" is to paint the U.S. as the only 
enemy and say that if only the U.S. had- 
n't overthrown the secular Ba'ath 
regime," things would be great for 
women. But in the interview, Iraqi fem- 
inist and member of the Organization 
for Women's Freedom in Iraq, Houzan 
Mahmoud, said, "I don’t agree with this 
term, a 'secular Ba'athist,' because Sad- 
dam relied on religion in his latest 
years... he was trying to use Islam and 
become a Muslim leader among Arab 
countries." Yes, the U.S. is a powerful 
and dangerous enemy of freedom, but 
we don't do women any favors when we 
paint q monster like Hussein as "good" 
because he's an enemy of the U.S.! 

Feminist 

Tennesee 

+ + + 

It turns out that Jean-Francois 
Plante was too far right even for the 
right-wing Canadian party, Action 
democratique du Quebec (ADQ). Reveal- 
ing a stunning insensitivity wedded to 
inhumanity, Plante, who was running in 
the Montreal and Quebec City area, put 
on his website that he refused to wear a 
white ribbon in commemoration of the 
14 women gunned down in 1989 at 
Ecole polytechnique. He was talking of 
when Marc Lepine took a gun andi knife 
to the university, separated the women 
from the men, called them a "bunch of f- 

feminists" and opened fire. Plante 

opined in his internet podcast, "We keep 
hearing this song every year about vio- 
lence against women. What about vio- 
lence against men?" Originally the, 
leader of the ADQ defended Plante but 
eventually the outcry was so great that 
Plante had to go. 

Terry Moon 
Memphis 

+ + + - 

N&L celebrated IWD in Chicago by 
showing "Bread and Roses," Ken 
Loach’s 2000 film about the rebellion of 
Los Angeles women janitors, seeing it a 
precursor to today's immigration strug- 
gles. The opening scene is of illegal 
immigrants crossing the border between 
Mexico and the U.S. in a truck raicing to 
the designation where they are to get 
ofF, exchange money, and reunite with 
their families. Anti-union activities, 
racism, threats of deportation, working 
to get a college education, desperate 
measures to get money, all are touched 
upon. One of the most powerful: scenes 
to me was when one of the cleaning 
ladies, who happens to be Russian, 
when confronted with the selling out of 
those who want a union, expresses her 
concern that it would not be worth it. It 
highlights how one gets stereotyped. Of 
course there were the must-haive love 



scenes and cultural conflicts, but its 
realism made it a very good film and 
appropriate for celebrating IWD. 

Sue 

Chicago 



SEGO MINE DISASTER 

The United Mine Workers union's 
investigation of the Sego mine disaster 
that killed 12 miners last year gives a 
far different conclusion than the compa- 
ny. The company claims that a lightning 
strike that somehow traveled under- 
ground set off the methane explosion 
that resulted in the deaths, obviously to 
claim in the expected court action that it 
was an act of God. The UMW report 
implicates a faulty block stopping seal 
and a possible roof fall that created a 
spark to set off the methane gas accu- 
mulated due to the deficient seal. 

Ex-miner 

Detroit 


HELP FOR NEW ORLEANS 

I made it to New Orleans in Decem- 
ber for 12 days to help stop the war on 
the poor. They sure need help. In the 
lower and upper ninth ward most homes 
are still empty. Some 77,000 homeown- 
ers applied for and are eligible for feder- 
al funds to rebuild but FEMA has been 
stonewalling. Only 632 families have 
received funds as of Feb. 15. Over 
250,000 former New Orleans residents 
are still displaced persons. They are in 
Houston, Atlanta and elsewhere, unable 
to return because: 1) no funds to rebuild; 
2) impossible to find affordable hous- 
ing-rents have doubled in poor neigh- 
borhoods; 3) few buses are running in 
poor neighborhoods; 4) housing projects 
are closed and slated for bulldozing; 5) 
30% of jobs are gone; 6) the only free 
hospital is being demolished. 

I hooked up with Commonground 
Collective, founded by Malik Rahim a 
few days after Katrina. While I was 
there, they asked for volunteers to gut 
houses. By day I gutted houses and by 
night I roamed the city taking photos. 
The collective provided us with three 
hot meals each day. We worked in teams 
of seven or eight women and men. After 
gutting the houses another crew treated 
them with a natural bacterial emulsion 
to wipe out at least 85% of the mold. 

New Orleans is waiting for your help. 
No more house gutting, but lots of other 
work is waiting for you. To check out 
groups who need your help, contact us 
at Welfare Warriors, 2711 W. Michigan 
St., Milwaukee, WI 53208 or e-mail us 
at wmvoice@execpc.com. 

Pat Gowens , Director 

Milwaukee* Wisconsin 


COOPERATIVE LABOR: 

A CONTINUING DEBATE 

Two critiques of my response to Htun 
Lin, published in your last issue, seri- 
ously misreprent what I wrote. Ron 
Kelch claims that I “question [ed] the 
way Htun draws a relationship between 
workers striving to take control of their 
cooperation... and the reach for a non- 
value producing future." What I actual- 
ly questioned were his claims that Marx, 
held that “workers guide and direct 
themselves" in capitalist production 
(the very opposite of Marx’s actual 
view); and that "[e]very worker knows 
firsthand" that they guide and direct 
themselves. "David, California" claims 
that I critiqued the column for not being 
explicit about the need for revolution. 
Actually, I critiqued the concept of revo- 
lution it put forward for failing to 
include "breaking with the enslaving 
laws of capitalist production." 

Andrew Ktiman 
New York 
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THEORY, REVOLUTION AND THE YOUNG MARX 


Eli Messinger's essay on Michael 
Lowy's "The Theory of Revolution in the 
Young Marx" (February-March N&L) 
intriguingly highlights 
the dialectical interplay 
between working class 
activity and thought, 
and Marx's development 
of his concept of revolu- 
tion. Yet he surpasses 
Lowy by singling out 
Marx's appropriation of 
Hegel's dialectic of nega- 
tivity as integral to that development. 
As a result, Marx's concept of revolution 
goes beyond communism as goal, and 
thus lays ground for our day, when we 
are trying to make revolution real again, 
without letting it be equated to the 
"Communism" that spelled out exploita- 
tive state-capitalism in life. This deep- 
ens the meaning of the social revolution 
'that Lowy insists is far more than polit- 
ical change. 

Subscriber 

Tennessee 

+;.+ + 

Messinger's essay was a very well 
thought-out perspective on crucial 
moments of Marx's development 
between 1842-48. He exposed a prevail- 
ing misconception that Marx, in his so- 
called Feuerbachian period, wholly 
rejected Hegelian philosophy, which 
doesn't jibe at all with Marx's 1844 crit- 
icism of Feuerbach for rejecting Hegel's 
negation of the negation as merely an 
affirmation of theology. 

Reading Marx's 1842 "Critique of 
Hegel's Philosophy of Right" as I'm 
doing with a group here, I see it is easy 
to project, as some do, that Marx is total- 
ly burying the dead dog of Hegel in that 
work. At this point Marx is most closely 
associated with Feuerbach's criticism 
that Hegel's whole philosophy is an 
inversion that makes the subject into a 
mere attribute of the idea. Even at this 
early phase, Marx criticizes Feuerbach 
for bothering too much with nature 
while ignoring politics because, for 
Marx, "the only way to transform con- 
temporary philosophy into reality is 
through an alliance with politics." Far 
from Marx rejecting Hegel's method, he 
says it is the "correct method" once the 


idea is an attribute of the subject 
(instead of the other way around). The 
way forward is through engaging politi- 
cal alienation in the "real" subject, 
which at this point for Marx is the fami- 
ly and civil society, out of which the state 
arose. 

What shapes Marx's whole critique is 
Hegel's posing of the state as a Kantian 
"ought" which ignores the necessary 
development through ideas which are an 
attribute of the "real" subject. Marx is 
holding Hegel to account for his dialectic 
which is about capturing the immanent 
and necessary development of the idea 
in contrast to Kant's stopping dead with 
a halfway dialectic. 

Ron Kelch 

California 


A NOTE FROM NICARAGUA 

I hope this year will be better than 
last year was, after former Sandinista 
leader Daniel Ortega takes office as 
president. I'm hoping he will lower the 
interest rates on bank loans. Right now 
I'm working; I don't make much money, 
but it gives me a chance to apply for 
credit. Now we're getting a new govern- 
ment with Daniel and they say he will 
regulate various things. It will be a gov- 
ernment of austerity that doesn't spend 
too much. I was very active in his cam- 
paign because I wanted to see a change. 
Many people supported him; his main 
support came from the youth. My chil- 
dren voted for him. People have hope 
that they will have more opportunities 
now. He is a person who wants to accom- 
plish what he proxnised in the campaign. 

Working woman 
" .C Nicaragua 


WORKSHOP TALKS 

I especially appreciated Htun Lin's 
reference, in his "Workshop Talks" col- 
umn last issue, to Victor Hugo's "Les 
Miserables" in commenting on the " 
demonizing of undocumented workers. 
It brought his point home clearly and 
with grace. Political writing works bet- 
ter when it is not bombastic. 

From a psychological as well as a 


political point of view, I agree with his 
statement that for the worker a central 
concern "is how not to be forgotten as a 
human being." Indeed, the kinds of work 
we hope to see in the. new society will 
further human growth in all its dimen- 
sions. His last paragraph posed two dis- 
tinct paths for political development. 
The first referred to the struggle against 
the "rule of capital" to extract the most 
unpaid labor but did not explain that 
framework. The second referred to the 
extension of human solidarity which I 
find nebulous. I look forward to his 
future columns in which these paths can 
be further developed, including their 
relation to one another. 

Psychiatrist 
New York 

+ + + 

The ongoing discussion in N&L on 
health care is important to read. At this 
time here in Britain the National Health 
Service has invested $40 billion on a sys- 
tem that will not work. It spends $14 bil- 
lion. on management consultants, 10% of 
its total NHS expenditure on private 
care, undisclosed wages for top brass 
and hospital consultants. At the same 
time young children are having limb 
amputations due to poor diabetic con- 
trol. This seems to illustrate the impor- 
tance of N&L in reaching for the truth 
and the facts. 

Nurse 

England 


MAKING HISTORY LIVE 

I've taken a lot of history courses but 
.what Raya Dunayevskaya does for his- 
tory in her essay on the "Black dimen- 
sion and women's liberation" is to make 
history live and to show us how to look 
at what is happening today. 

The "language of freedom" she talks 
about is what we must try to hear today 
in all the struggles around Internation- 
al Women's Day,, in all the struggles 
against male chauvinism. What you 
hear in those struggles is not always the 
language of freedom. You have to look 
hard for that double negation she men- 
tions, especially the second negation, 
"the creation of the new." She gives a 
hint of that when she talks of Doris 
Wright wanting to know what comes 
after revolution and poses it as some- 
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thing we have "to answer before, in the 
practice of our own organizations, our 
own thought and our own activity." The 
Left— and indeed the world — would be a 
whole different, more liberated place if 
these words of hers were taken' serious- 
ly and worked out. 

Anti-war activist and feminist 
Memphis 

. I- 

VOICES OF 
REASON 
FROM 

WITHIN THE 
WALLS 

I'm a Buddhist prisoner who was 
transferred to another prison for writing 
grievances in an attempt to obtain reli- 
gious rights and to try to shut me up. It 
won't work because I just picked up the 
struggle here. Please wish me luck. 
Texas is hard to bear, especially for a 
passive Buddhist. 

Buddhist Prisoner 
Texas 

■ •+- 4- j+ ■ 

Your paper is explosive. I was a drug 
addict and ran my famjily and friends 
away when I was free. My solace and 
company comes now from the prison 
library where I met Marx, Trotsky, 
Lenin, Mao and many others. I want to 
keep learning as much as I can- about 
the world which is why I want to thank 
the donor who provided a subscription 
for me to keep me reading and learning. 

Prisoner 
Cameron, Missouri 

+ + 

I have a question I hope you can 
answer. Are there any groups or individ- 
uals who are actually making solid 
plans for an alternative system by which 
I mean an alternative |to capitalism? 
There seem to be many] yelling about 
how terrible it is, and how something 
else must be created, but I have yet to 
read of any plans or attempts to actual- 
ly do so. I really appreciate your paper. I 
hope you continue to spread alternative 
views. 

Prisoner 

Florida 



Books . 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

□ The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings 
on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $24.95 

□ Marxism and Freedom, from 1 776 until Today 

2000 edition. Foreword by Joel Kovel... $24.95 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao 

30th Anniversary issue, 2003 $24.95 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 

Philosophy of Revolution 1991 edition. New author’s intro- 
duction. Foreword by Adrienne Rich $1 2.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 
Reaching for the Future (Special: Includes shipping).... $10 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 

Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains "Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and Phi- 
losophy of June 1, 1987," and 1953 "Letters on Hegel’s 

Absolutes” $3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

________ ~ 

□ Indignant Heart; A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya $14.95 

By ROSA LUXEMBURG 

The Rosa Luxemburg Reader 

Edited by Peter Hudis and Kevin Anderson $23 

~ Zr By DAVID BLACK 

□ li'HVM Helen Macfarlane A Feminist, 

Revolutionary Journalist, and Philosopher in Mid-Nineteenth 
Century England Special price, $15 including postage 

By KEVIN ANDERSON 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin’s studies of Hegel ....$1 5.95 


Pamphlets 

□ 40th anniversary edition of American Civilization on 
Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard, and 

□ Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles: Race, Philoso- 
phy & the Needed American Revolution 

Each $8, Special: Both for $15, including postage. 

□ Marxist-Humanist Writings on The Middle East Selected 

writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 1961-1982 and News & Let- 
ters 1988-2002 $5 

□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 'Civiliza- 
tion' (Expanded edition) $5 

□ Kosova: Writings from News & Letters, 1998-1999 

......V $3.50 

□ Explorations in Dialectical and Critical Theory 

From Hegel to Derrida and from Marx to Meszaros „$5 

□ Marx's Concept of Intrinsic Value 

by Andrew Kliman $2 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff $2 

O The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1 949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 
by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1 980s and the Nuclear 
World since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya ....$1.25 

□ Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners’ views of (injustice system and 

organizing from within. $8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $16 

□ The Revolutionary Journalism of Felix Martin (Isaac 

Woods)....,.........,..,. .- ............,.,....,.$8 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 


□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 

j,..39<t postage 

□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog for 2000-01 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees. .,..634 postage 

Archives 

1 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 

Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Certtury of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection ....$4,50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Human- 
ism: A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels Available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Ml 48202: j $165 

I 

Newspaper I 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
6 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions.).... 
... :..... $5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94, 1994-99...] $30 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from Pro Quest , 300 Zeeb . 
Rd., Arm Arbor, MI 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist- 

Humanist literature is available on audio tape. ! 

i 

Mail orders to: f 

News & Letters -, 36 South Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, IL 
60603, Phone (312) 236-0799 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. 

Please add $2 postage for each pamphlet, $4 postage for books. 
Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 
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Ogoni people fight oil company and Nigerian government 


CAPETOWN, SOUTH AFRICA— Until Ken Saro-Wiwa 
started the struggle to put the protection of minorities 
into practice in Nigeria, over 90% of Nigerians did not 
have any knowledge of Ogoniland — despite the fact 
that it contributes 30,000 barrels of crude oil to the 
country daily. Shell Petroleum, the foreign multina- 
tional that has operated in Ogoniland for 33 years, 
admits that Ogoniland has produced 680 million bar- 
rels of crude oil from over 100 oil wells drilled on the 
farms of local people. 

The perennial plight of the Ogoni people is caused by 
four factors within Nigeria's militarized politics: 1) The 
perfidious operation of constitutional provisions to 
oppress the minorities, which have their own ontology 
different from the way that the British colonial author- 
ity grafted and consigned the Ogoni people into the 
hands of the bigger groups; 2) An aristocratic econom- 
ic spider web that is connected to the global imperial 
network; 3) Total disregard for local and indigenous 
communities by multinational companies; 4) Shell Oil, 
which possessed the land through the backdoor and 
now does not want to leave it. 

OPPRESSION PERSISTS 

As we remember Ken Saro-Wiwa and the eight oth- 
ers who were killed on Nov. 10, 1995, we must also not 
forget that Nigerian President Olusegun Obasanjo 
played, and is still playing, a very sensitive role in the 
oppression of the oil producing area.. 

First, he is responsible for the enactment of the noto- 
rious Land Use Decree and Petroleum Act. Twenty 
years on, his cohorts among the military and politi- 
cians brought him back as a civilian president. After 
eight years of misruling the country, the 1978 decrees 
were neither repealed nor the living condition of the 
people improved. 

Second, Obasanjo's two terms have done nothing but 
concentrate on erasing the footprints of Saro-Wiwa, so 
that the political, economic and ecological fate of 
indigenous ethnic communities can remain opaque 
even within a democracy. 

Obasanjo facilitated the 1978 decrees that amputat- 
ed the Niger Delta communities. He then came back to 
power to wreck havoc upon the Odi community, killing 
thousands of innocent people. However, he does not 
face a war crimes tribunal. Moreover, his prompt action 
of sending military troops into the creeks of the region 
at the slightest provocation is a visible sign of which 
side of the divide he falls on. 

When I read that another set of oil workers has been 
taken hostage in the Delta, I become anxious because 
those behind the actions fail to remember that the 
Nigerian ruler was trained in the military when a 
career in it meant exerting brutal power. The militants 
of the Niger Delta do not take cognizance of the fact 
that for Obasanjo one is considered a good soldier by 
the number of souls he can exterminate. 

Those who are taking oil workers hostage may have 



the end of which 30,000 rallied when Martin Luther 
King Jr. addressed the conclusion of the march in 
Montgomery. The march did ultimately lead to the pas- 
sage of the Voting Rights Act in August of 1965, which 
suspended the use of literacy tests and other voter 
qualification tests that were used to prevent African 
Americans from registering to vote. 

Today's candidates are relating to African Americans 
through their window on this history, simply as voters, 
contending for their share of that bloc of votes. But the 
right to vote in 1965 was only a particular aspect of the 
African-American struggle for self-determination. The 
demand of the Civil Rights Movement was "Freedom 
NOW!" As events were unfolding Raya Dunayevskaya 
wrote that freedom cannot be confined to "legalisms" 
and addressed how to make it more concrete: ~ 

"What is needed now is a unity of theory and 
practice in which the masses are not only partic- 
ipants in action, but in thought. Instead of never- 
ending dialogue with the administration, it is 
time that the leadership of the civil rights move- 
ment started one with its own ranks. The dia- 
logue must no longer be put off on the grounds 
that 'we are an activity organization.' Thinking, 
too, is an activity. An awareness of the signifi- 
cance of an action is itself a step toward total 
freedom. It is imperative that what has been 
implicit in the freedom struggles all along, now 
become explicit. Dialogue with the ranks 
involved in direct actions can make it so. Noth- 
ing else will fully arm them in their struggle 
against the forces of reaction. Nothing else will 
transform the goal of freedom into a reality." 

Today's politicians' attempts to truncate the historic 
march to just a question of voting reflects the limits of 
their concept of freedom, which is only political eman- 
cipation. Political emancipation of the "abstract citi- 
zen" is the most a capitalist society can offer. It has to 
be carried through to full human emancipation where 
everyone realizes their social power and freedom in 
their everyday lives. We can't let the politicians steal 
our history for their narrow purposes and divert us 
from the quest for full freedom. 



their reasons, but the timing seems to be late because 
there would have been victory in the Delta long ago if 
these actions were taken by the other communities 
with the aim of stopping all the oil companies in their 
domain, as the Ogonis have done since 1993. When 
Ken Saro-Wiwa was going from one village to the other 
at night talking to his people and teaching them the 
power of mass mobilization, he was laughed at. He was 

accused of 
wanting to be 
a "bush 
emperor" 
because he 
could not 
find his place 
in cosmopoli- 
tan affairs. 

But as I sit 
behind the 
computer 
and behold 
the face of 
Reverend 
Father Math- 
ew Kukah, 
the "federal 
government 
facilitator" of 
peace in Ogo- 
niland, I 

Ken Saro-Wiwa, Ogoni activist exe- smile with 
cuted by the Nigerian government in fulfillment 
1995 , because the 

words of Ken 


Saro-Wiwa are manifesting themselves. 

Nigeria and Shell are the ones on trial now. Ken has 
finished his turn of running from one end of the world 
to the other to explain the plights of the Ogonis. Even 
though his body is dead, he still rests in peace while 
Shell, the Nigerian government and their special facil- 
itator are doing the talking and running. It reminds 
me of an Ogoni proverb that says every great race 
starts from a mere walk. I see Kukah doing a "great 
job" by running round the world, but his efforts will 
end in vain. 


A CHANGED PEOPLE 

I am not a prophet of doom, but I bet that Kukah's 
committee will not succeed. It ignores the fact that the 
struggle pulled down the regal political and geronto- 
cratic hierarchy in the area. The Ogoni people have 
moved on from the era when leadership was equal to 
lordship. They are comfortable with the type of mass 
and collective decision making style that Saro-Wiwa 
offered the Ogoni people. 


The ordinary man in the villages of Ogoniland have 
broken down elitism, making the "masses' parliament" 
the supreme authority. 

Kukah has not done his homework to find out how 
decisions are taken in Ogoniland since the new era 
commenced by Ken's revolution. He does not recall 
that the Ogoni people, because of their level of political 
education, are able to decipher treacherous roles by. 
some of those working with him. He does not know that 
the Ogoni have neither forgiven nor trusted these men 
and women that assisted the government of Abacha 
that fabricated evidence to crucify Ken and his col- 
leagues. 

Kukah should ask his Ogoni colleagues to tell him 
how the Ogoni Bill of Rights was drafted and accepted. 
Asking the Ogoni people to enter into a peace and rec- 
onciliation with Shell or the government without the 
Ogoni Bill of Rights is like asking an Ogoni man to go 
to farm without a tool. 

It is also not logical to the Ogonis that while Shell 
has never accepted responsibility for the degradation 
of the Ogoni environment, Kukah's committee goes 
ahead and facilitates the cleaning up of the environ- 
ment through the United Nation Environment Pro- 
gram. If the government of Obasanjo wants to clean up 
the environment because of the operation of the oil 
firms in.the Niger Delta, why doesn't the clean up start 
from Oloibiri, where Nigeria's first barrels of oil were 
drilled? The government should come up with a com- 
prehensive program for the whole Niger Delta, starting 
with an environmental impact audit so that the extent 
of damage can be ascertained. 

Until the Ogoni people have found another Ken 
Saro-Wiwa, they will not forget him, and the Ogoni do 
not need Kukah to come and organize them. They orga- 
nized themselves without Kukah who was in Lagos or 
Kaduna. The Ogonis are searching for a leader that 
would continue with the revolutionary legacy of Ken 
before they would take the next step in their struggle. 

Conclusively, if anybody is under the impression 
that the Ogonis are confused or they need organiza- 
tion, such a person is insulting the whole land by try- 
ing to remind us of when our neighbors believed that a 
proverbial imbecility runs in our blood. We have moved 
from that humiliating phase in history and we are 
looking forward to actualizing the Wiwaism that Ken 
Saro-Wiwa injected into our blood. Abacha took Ken 
away at a crucial time in our history, while his succes- 
sor, Abdulasem Abubakar, sedated those who would 
have replaced Ken. We shall not allow Obasanjo to take 
away the Wiwaism in our blood by letting any manipu- 
lative moves of Shell to succeed. 

A luta Continua to the Great Ogoni People against 
imperialism. 

—Barry Wuganaale, organizer, Ogoni Solidarity Forum 


Organizers work with Black community youth 


LOS ANGELES— A group of Black activists, some of 
them elderly ex-gang members with time served in 
prison, are organized as the Cease Fire Committee in 
the South Central Los Angeles, Inglewood, Watts and 
Compton areas. Their goals are to halt gang violence 
and mass imprisonment of today's Black youths by 
instilling in them hope for their future and an attitude 
of self-respect. 

Founded in 2005, this coalition of the organizations 
Community Call to Action, Unity 1, Unity 2, Cry No 
More and Concerned Citizens of Los Angeles, has "it 
takes a neighborhood to raise a child" as its theme. One 
member said, "Too many of our youths are dying." 
Cease Fire includes women, one of whom told a young 
youth, a gang member: "My son was 16 when he was 
killed. He lived as if he had no hope for his future. He 
didn't expect to live a long life." A youth stated, "I'm 
looking for a way out of the hole I'm in." 

The activists have a multifaceted approach to meet- 
ing their goals. Some intervene directly with the dys- 
functional youths (a Black activist prefers "dysfunc- 
tional" to the word "gang — the police now call gang 
members "domestic terrorists"). An example of inter- 
vention is speaking directly to the dysfunctional youths 
to create a safe passage for students to school by dis- 
couraging "hits" on students (a hit refers to asking 
what territory they live in). 

Others are active in seeking job opportunities and 
training for the youths or advising on how to fill out a 
job application or how to conduct themselves in an 
interview. Others speak of organizing homies to get 
their G.E.D., offering tutoring and promoting literacy 
and education. Still others give legal information and 
advice. They organize speaking engagements at vari- 
ous churches to speak directly to some youths and also 
dialogue with teachers, parents and community mem- 
bers. They discourage drug sales and use, as they have 
become paths to incarceration. 

These approaches go against the mass corporate 
media of TV, movies and radio which encourages an 
extensive middle-class life of unlimited consumption, 
as if these jobless youths had unlimited resources. The 
media also portrays the Black and Latino "gangs" as 
engaging in a race war. 

The Cease Fire Committee rejects the programs of 
the federal Department of Homeland Security and local 
police departments' surveillance, "gang injunctions" 
and suppression-only tactics, as fundamentally target- 
ing dysfunctional Black and Latino youths into long- 


term imprisonment, by putting as many of these 
youths into the computer database as gang members. 
Under state law, a crime under "gang enhancement" 
adds 10 years. A federal proposal would increase gang 
enhancement to add 30 years. 

Politicians, such as Gov. Schwarzenegger, funded by 
prison guard unions, support building more prisons on 
the pretext of relieving present overcrowded condi- 
tions. As one youth stated, "They spend billions to put 
us away but have no money to educate us." — Basho 


Queer Notes 


by Elise 

Handing out red carnations wrapped in flyers that 
appealed for the legalization of same-sex marriage, 
half a dozen gay and lesbian activists held a demon- 
stration in Beijing on Valentine's Day. Fortunately, this 
demonstration proceeded without incident. Police 
broke up a GLBT culture festival in 2005 citing that 
permission had not been sought for the event. 

♦ + ♦ 

Organizers of a Moscow pride parade are going 
ahead with plans to hold the parade, despite Mayor 
Luzhkov illegally banning it again. Last year wit- 
nessed police detaining pride parade participants 
while neo-fascists attacked and militant Christians 
abused the same marchers. The mayor's recent remark 
that pride events are "satanic" is the source of protests 
and a suit against him by the march organizers. 
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liUMll Global warming or revolutionary change? 


Over 1,000 rallies and gatherings will take place 
April 14 and 15 in almost every state of the U.S., 
demanding serious action on climate change. Under 
the aegis of Step It Up 2007, from the levees of New 
Orleans to melting glaciers in the West, from the coral 
reefs of Key West to city streets, people will be demand- 
ing an 80% reduction of carbon emissions by 2050. 

Scientific reports now routinely project that, if left 
unchecked, global warming will likely lead to the 
spread of malaria and other diseases, increased 
drought, famine, and coastal flooding. The conservative 
UN consensus estimates 130 million . environmental 
refugees within a few decades. The aftermath of Hurri- 
cane Katrina has brought home what scientists have 
pointed out for years: poorer countries and poor people 
in all countries will be hurt the most. 

COMMON WISDOM 

Climate change’s metamorphosis from esoteric cli- 
matology topic to Academy-Award-winning movie 
theme is enough to take one’s breath away. What was, 
just a few years ago, painted as dubious by the Bush 
administration and by employees of think tanks fund- 
ed by oil companies, is today common wisdom from ele- 
mentary schools to evangelical churches. 

This year the most conservative U.S. scientific orga- 
nization, The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, acknowledged that human-caused cli- 
mate change is "a growing threat to society." This swift 
and broad shift in consciousness includes near univer- 
sal recognition that the crisis must be addressed. Even 
Fortune 500 companies and Republican Senators have 
joined calls for mandatory caps on greenhouse gas 


emissions. 

But this is more than an environmental public rela- 
tions coup. Both corporate leaders and activists recog- 
nize that the mounting crisis of global warming has 
created an opening for major change. The looming bat- 
tle is over the nature of 
the change that will 
occur — new life for capi- 
talism or a fundamental 
social transformation? 
Will the anti-Black, anti- 
poor, anti-worker 

rebuilding of post-Katri- 
na New Orleans become 
the model? 

Will the rulers forge a 
temporary adaptation to 
climate change by sacri- 
ficing the living condi- 
tions of three billion 
laboring and oppressed 
people, shifting the bur- 
den to people of color, 
women, and the poor? Or 
will masses in motion 
forge a revolutionary solution that cuts off capitalism’s 
inhuman dynamic and opens new, sustainable paths to 
development? 

Some activists, academics and policy wonks are 
advocating, in their own words, "fundamental change." 
This reflects, at one and the same time, a reach beyond 
the destructiveness of capitalism’s unsustainable 
motion, and the pull of the ideology that there is no 


alternative to capitalism. 

LAW OF ACCUMULATION 

While appreciating A1 Gore’s An Inconvenient Truth 
for the impetus it has given to the movement against 
global warming, more radical environmentalists have 
criticized it as calling for changes within the existing 
system. Carbon taxes, "cap and trade" systems, invest- 
ment in renewable energy — as important as these are, 
all involve the market as part of the solution. Yet many 
radicals’ counterproposals founder on the question of 
what is the needed fundamental change. 

Calling for new moral values or for austerity by con- 
sumers does not touch capital’s limitless drive to grow. 
Even those who point to roots of the crisis in the "cur- 
rent economic system" usually dream of returning to 
an earlier, pre-corporate stage of commodity produc- 
tion, as if we could keep capitalism and wish away the 
laws of its development. As long as the structure of cap- 
italism stands, the law of accumulation of capital can- 
not be suspended. 

Yet sustainable development is increasingly dis- 
cussed, not only among activists but among scientists 
studying how to deal with global warming. Lurking in 
the background is the question, What kind of develop- 
ment is human development? If followed out fully, it 
points to the need to transform this racist, sexist, capi- 
talist society into a new human society. Don’t let the 
rulers divert the revolutionary aspirations unleashed 
by this crisis. What is needed is to support the April 14- 
15 actions, and critically push the climate action move- 
ment forward in both actions and ideas. 



New From Lexington Books: Reclaiming Marx’s ‘ Capital ’ 


sion is a very attractive one," Alase B. Sorensen felt the 
need to disqualify it before setting out his alternative. 
He did so by appealing to authority, especially to the 
fact that even the Marxist economists have abandoned 
Marx’s value theory: “For most of this century, there 
has been agreement that the original concept of 
exploitation proposed by Marx is untenable. It is based 
on a labor theory of value abandoned long ago, even by 
Marxist'economists." It is true that Sorensen then tried 
to defend the notion that the “transformation problem" 
is genuinely a problem, but his argument evinces a 
near-total lack of understanding of the issue, even on a 
charitable reading. It thus seems clear that he declared 
Marx’s theory untenable without having first seriously 
studied the value theory controversy. But if Sorensen 
was not qualified to reject Marx’s theory, he also had no 
basis for recommending his own theory of exploitation 
to replace it. 

+ + + 

Dozens of accounts have told us that rigorous math- 
ematical demonstrations — often coming from the 
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Marxist camp itself — have proved that Marx’s theories 
of value, profit, and economic crisis are riddled with 
logical inconsistencies and errors, and that these proofs 
have withstood the test of time. It is therefore neces- 
sary either to reject or correct his work. Those who 
refuse to accept that such inconsistency has been 
proved have fas M.C. Howard and J.E. King put it] 
“done much damage to the intellectual credentials of 
Marxian political economy"... [T]he internal inconsis- 
tency allegations are implausible as well as unproved, 
because there exists an interpretation of Marx’s value 
theory that removes the apparent inconsistencies. 

On the standard interpretation, Marx had a simul- 
taneist and dual-system theory: 

• inputs and outputs are valued simultaneously, so 
input and output prices are necessarily equal, and 

• there are two separate systems of values and 

prices. ■ ; 

According to the temporal single-system interpreta- 
tion (TSSI) of Marx’s theory, however: 

• valuation is temporal, so input and output prices 
can differ, and 

• values and prices, though quite distinct, are deter- 
mined interdependently. 

Once these two simple modifications are made, all of 
the alleged inconsistencies in the quantitative dimen- 
sion of Marx’s value theory are eliminated. 

These results have been established during a quar- 
ter-century of TSSI research. 

+ + + 

The main reason why I consider the question of 
internal inconsistency so important — important 
enough to devote a whole book to it — is precisely that 
Marx’s value theory would be necessarily wrong if it 
were internally inconsistent. Internally inconsistent 
theories may be appealing, intuitively plausible and 
even obvious, and consistent with all available empiri- 
cal evidence — but they cannot be right. It is necessary 
to reject them or correct them. Thus the alleged proofs 
of inconsistency trump all other considerations, dis- 
qualifying Marx’s theory at the starting gate. By doing 
so, they provide the principal justification for the sup- 
pression of this theory as well as the suppression of, 
and the denial of resources needed to carry out, pre- 
sent-day research based upon it. This greatly inhibits 
its further development. So does the very charge of 
inconsistency. What person of intellectual integrity 
would want to join a research program founded on 
(what she believes to be) a theory that is internally 
inconsistent and therefore false? The reclamation of 
Capital from the myth of inconsistency is therefore an 
absolutely necessary and vital precondition to any 
efforts to reclaim it in more ambitious ways. 

Another reason why I consider the question of inter- 
nal inconsistency so important is that the whole of the 
century-long controversy over Marx’s value theory has 
fundamentally been about this one question. Only inci- . 
dentally and derivatively has it been a debate about 
the meaning and significance of his work. His critics’ 
primary, conscious, and avowed aims have been to dis- 
credit the logic of his arguments — thereby disqualify- 
ing his theory, in its original form, from further consid- 
eration — -and then to correct his supposed logical 
errors. The different schools that have arisen in and 
around Marxian economics since the 1970s (Sraffian- 
ism, the New Interpretation, value-form analysis, and 
so on) are in essence just different ways of correcting or 
circumventing these supposed errors and working out 
the consequences. 


These facts are often insufficiently appreciated. It is 
sometimes suggested, for instance, that there are many 
things wrong with the way in which Marx’s critics have 
understood and modeled his value theory. The specific 
problems that the TSSI focuses upon — simultaneous 
valuation and the severing of values and prices into 
two systems — are not even the most important prob- 
lems. However, the question is “Important for what 
purpose?" The critics’ models are attempts to disquali- 
fy Marx’s value theory on logical grounds and to correct 
its errors. Their purpose is not to provide a descriptive- 
ly rich, comprehensive account of the original theory. 
Accordingly, the purpose of the TSSI is different as 
well. It seeks to overturn the findings of inconsistency, 
and the narrow issues upon which it focuses are impor- 
tant for this purpose. Indeed, they are the only impor- 
tant issues; the jettisoning of simultaneism and the 
dual-system interpretation is both necessary and suffi- 
cient to acquit Marx of the internal inconsistency 
charges. 

A similar failure to appreciate the centrality and 
import of the question of internal inconsistency arises 
in connection with the so-called “transformation prob- 
lem," the alleged inconsistency in Marx’s account of the 
relationship between values and prices of production. 
Many Marxists (and some non-Marxists) have tried to 
dismiss the issue by arguing that Marx’s critics have 
missed the point he wanted to make; he was not really 
interested in explaining prices. But it is this dismissal 
that misses the point. The critics are not concerned 
with what Marx wanted to say. They are trying to pre- 
vent what he did say from continuing to be said, on the 
ground that it is logically invalid. And if it is indeed 
invalid, a better understanding of what Marx was real- 
ly getting at does not make it any more valid. Ques- 
tions of meaning and intent are relevant only insofar 
as they directly alter our understanding of the actual 
logic of the arguments. 

Those who would downplay the question of internal 
inconsistency also seem not to appreciate that there is 
little point in discussing many of the topics they prefer 
to discuss unless Marx can be acquitted of the errors 
with which he is charged. Since an internally inconsis- 
tent theory simply cannot be right, it is worth studying 
and discussing, if at all, only as a historical artifact and 
source of inspiration for a better theory. It is certainly 
a- waste of time to devote scarce research time to 
employing it in empirical analysis. 

Would-be defenders of Marx who try to minimize the 
importance of the question of internal inconsistency 
often seem unaware that they are repeating a key 
theme of his critics. The latter frequently claim that his 
inconsistencies and errors are ultimately insignificant, 
because they have corrected these inconsistencies and 
errors in a manner that substantiates Capital’s essen- 
tial theoretical conclusions. One of the present book’s 
principal aims is to show that this claim is false. Con- 
trary to what Marx’s critics often claim, for instance, 
their “corrections" of his theory contradict his conclu- 
sions that technological progress can cause the rate of 
profit to fall and that the exploitation of workers is the 
exclusive source of profit. 

In sum, there is really no way of getting around the 
logical issues; they need to be confronted head-on. And 
given that the alleged proofs of inconsistency serve a 
suppressive function, evasion of the logical issues is 
certainly not in the interests of those who seek to 
develop Marx’s work. 
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Anti-capitalist stuggles in 'new 1 South Africa 


Continued from page 1 

South Africa had the richest mass movement on 
earth in the 1970s and 1980s. In the mid-1980s it was 
on the verge of mass insurrection. Yet unlike the oppo- 
sition movements of the time in East Europe and the 
West, its struggles did not move away from Marxism. 
The movement’s depth, along with the impact of an eco- 
nomic crisis spurred by the collapse of commodity 
prices and the isolation of the regime, convinced South 
Africa’s rulers by 1990 that it had no choice but to 
strike a bargain with part of the opposition. 

The negotiations of 1991-94 that brought the "tripar- 
tite alliance" of the ANC, COSATU, and SACP to power 
led to an agreement that the white rulers will transfer 
political power into the hands of the Black majority 
while keeping its econom- 
ic power and privileges 
intact. It led to one of the 
most rapid demobiliza- 
tions of a mass movement 
in history, as former 
activists went over to the 
politics of accommodation. 

The period 1994-99 was 
summed up in a phrase 
often heard today — "La 
Lutta Discontinua” ("The 
struggle stops"). 

The end of apartheid 
marked a victory in end- 
ing formal racial discrim- 
ination, creating a parlia- 
mentary democracy with 
one of the most progres- 
sive constitutions on 
earth, and allowing some 
Blacks to enter the politi- 
cal and even economic 
mainstream. These gains 
explain why the ANC still 
enjoys overwhelming 
electoral support from 
the Black populace. How- 
ever that does not change 
the fact that Mandela and then Mbeki committed 
South Africa to the "Washington Consensus" of neo-lib- 
eral economic restructuring, IMF-imposed structural 
adjustment programs, and all the economic and social 
disasters that come with it. 

CRIPPLED BY CAPITALISM 

Unemployment in South Africa now stands at 42%. 
Much of the populace has never had a job. The gap 
between rich and poor has never been greater. There 
are 1.7 million more in poverty today than in 1994, and 
South Africa now has the most unequal income differ- 
entiation of any country on earth. The white minority is 
making out like bandits while a small but increasingly 
dominant Black bourgeoisie rakes in billions under the 
slogan (as Zuma put it), "I didn’t spend all those years 
fighting apartheid in order to remain poor." 

South Africa’s economy grew 4% last year, but 
employment growth was 1% — barely enough to provide 
jobs for new entrants to the work force, let alone put a 
dent in those already unemployed. In 2006, 140,000 
jobs were terminated in the transport, mining, and elec- 
tricity industries. 

Since 1996 the economy has been led by the Growth, 
Employment and Redistribution (GEAR) program. It 
mandates export-led growth, low wage increases, and 
limited government spending on health, education, and 
sanitation. GEAR was written by a team of economists, 
only one of whom was a Black South African, and was 
adopted with no input from the populace. It marked the 
shift of the ANC from a post-liberation movement to an 
enforcer of "free market" restructuring. As a result, 
annual wage increases have decreased steadily since 
1996, while labor productivity has gone up from 3.2% to 
6.3% ("Shifting Currents in South Africa," Centre for 
Civil Society, Durban, 2006). 

The notion that there is no alternative to embracing 
the logic of capital has thwarted even the basic goals of 
the anti-apartheid struggle. Trevor Ngwane writes, 
"The new South Africa has failed to overcome the geog- 
raphy of apartheid... The Black working class is to be 
found in the old apartheid ghettos while whites live in 
their suburbs. Some Black middle class people have 
moved into the suburbs leaving their working class folk 
behind. New ghettos have emerged in the form of infor- 
mal settlements... The post-apartheid racial and class 
reconfiguration of space seems to have made matters 
worse not better" ( The Accumulation of Capital in 
South Africa, edited by Patrick Bond, p. 184). 

Meanwhile, South Africa’s neo-liberal regime — which 
is expanding its economic, political and military power 
in parts of Africa to the point that a major debate in 
South Africa is whether to label it an "imperialist" or 
"sub-imperialist" power — is given a left cover by the 
SACP, which controls 73 of the ANC’s 279 seats in par- 
liament. The government finds itself in the odd position 
of considering itself Bush’s best friend in Africa at the 
same time as claiming adherence to "a left progressive 
tradition” rooted in workers’ struggles. 

NEW STRUGGLES IN TOWNSHIPS 

Although the "great reconciliation" of 1994 led to an 
enormous demobilization of mass activity, this did not 
spell the end of mass struggles. New social movements 
began to arise in 1999. They are largely rooted in town- 


ship struggles that oppose the commodification of 
water, electricity and land, and mobilize against hous- 
ing evictions, the lack of social services, and environ- 
mental devastation. 

These include the Soweto Electricity Crisis Commit- 
tee, which arose out of struggles against electricity cut- 
offs and protests against prepaid water meters and 
evictions. The Western Cape Anti-Eviction Campaign 
was formed by residents of communities opposing 
forced evictions for nonpayment of services. The Ethek- 
weni Social Forum also fights water and electricity cut- 
off and opposes efforts to evict people from shack set- 
tlements in preparation for the 2010 World Cup. 

The South Durban Community Environmental 
Alliance has protested pollution from Island View Stor- 
age, the largest 
chemical short- 
age facility in 
Africa — home to 
Shell Chemicals 
and others. It 
has also protest- 
ed oil spills in 
Durban harbor 
and explosions 
at oil refineries 
within walking 
distance of poor 
communities. 
Earthlife Africa 
is opposing the 
construction of a 
Pebble Bed Mod- 
ular Reactor by 
Eskom, at Koe- 
berg. It opposes 
making South 
Africa a testing 
ground for new 
nuclear technol- 
ogy- 

The Treat- 
ment Action 
Campaign is an 
HIV/AIDS group that calls for anti-retrovirals to be 
made available by the public health service — which the 
government has dragged its feet on for years because of 
its absurd claim that HIV does not cause AIDS. It has 
earned the hostility of the government by taking it to 
court for failing to set out an adequate program to dis- 
pense anti-retrovirals. 

Movements have also emerged against land evic- 
tions. South Africa produces 90% of the world’s plat- 
inum: Mining companies have taken over land in 
Bushveld Mineral Complex, which stretches from 
North West Province across Limpopo to Mpumalanga. 
Two of the world’s largest mining companies— Anglo 
Platinum and Impala Platinum — have driven tens of 
thousands off the land, herding them into hastily built 
townships with no water or electricity. The companies 
plan to relocate an additional 10,000 in Mapela. 

Efforts to form new kinds of unions based on casual 
and temporary workers have also emerged, such as 
Sikhula Sonke (We Grow Together). It is "a social move- 
ment labor union." It was started in the Western Cape 
by women employed as seasonal farm laborers in 
response to the failure of traditional unions to deal with 
casual workers (permanent workers consist of 92% of 
COSATLPs membership). Sikhula Sonke deals not only 
with workplace issues but also opposes evictions, fights 
for access to HIV/AIDS drugs, and calls for an end to 
school fees. Like many of the new social movements, it 
targets not just conditions in the workplace but also the 
spaces of intersection between work and everyday life. 

A key group is the Anti-Privatization Forum, formed 
in 2000 in Johannesburg by activists in the Municipal 
Workers’ Union and the National Union of Health and 
Allied Workers Union. A debate has occurred in it over 
where to orientate itself to the spontaneous uprising in 
townships such as Khutsong or to COSATLFs unions. 
One activist in it argues, "Unlike the 1970s and 1980s, 
the neo-liberal restructuring of the workplace has led to 
the weakening of employed and organized 
workers.... the technological changes and the restruc- 
turing of the workplace have led to an increase in the 
number of casuals and subcontracted work.. .COSATU 
trade unions have not been able to respond creatively to 
this neo-liberal attack on workers" (The Struggle Con- 
tinues, August 2006). 

A Crucial organization in the townships is Abahlali 
BaseMjondolo, the largest movement of the poor in 
South Africa. It works for shack dwellers and other poor 
people, like street traders. It grew out of a protest at the 
Kennedy Road settlement in Durban in 2005, when 
land long promised for housing was turned over to build 
a brick factory. Last year it organized a boycott of elec- 
tions for local councilors on the grounds that "there is a 
difference between ‘party politics’ and ‘people’s politics’ 
and while party politics is often about the politics of 
ambition and control, people’s politics can be about cre- 
ating democracy where people live" (Yzwi Labampofu, 
December 2006). 

Its president, S’bu Zikonde, stated: "We know that 
our country is rich and we know exactly what makes it 
rich. We know that we were once regarded as short 
minded and now we insist that we will think and speak 
and act for ourselves. We are poor in life but not in 
mind. Let the time of respect for the lives and experi- 
ence and intelligence of the poor begin." 


THE BATTLE OF IDEAS 

What is most striking about the struggles in South 
Africa is how seriously many take ideas of liberation. 
Marx, Luxemburg, Lenin, Biko and Fanon are not dis- 
tant figures. Their ideas are seen as integral to grasp- 
ing and transforming the present situation. This was 
evident at a conference on "State, Party, and Popular 
Power" that I participated in from March 1-3 in 
Capetown, sponsored by the International Labor 
Resource and Information Group and the Rosa Luxem- 
burg Foundation. It was attended by 200 and brought 
together township dwellers, social movement activists, 
and intellectuals from various left tendencies. 

It was striking to see that Rosa Luxemburg is avidly 
read by many activists and intellectuals in South 
Africa. Many see that her ideas speak directly to ques- 
tions being debated in the streets and universities — 
such as the limits of bourgeois parliamentarism; the 
relation between reform and revolution; the dialectic of 
spontaneity, consciousness and organization; and the 
need for socialist democracy in revolutionary transfor- 
mation. 

This level of discourse is tied to the fact that South 
Africa, unlike much of the Third World, has a developed 
bourgeois democracy. As a result, the Marxist Left does 
not feel the need to work alongside bourgeois democrats 
to secure basic democratic rights. This enables the cri- 
tique of capitalism — and the ideas of Marx — to come to 
the fore. Marxism may be in crisis, but it isn’t dead in 
South Africa. Many realize that no movement can make 
meaningful progress outside of a Marxian theoretical j 
framework. 

This was reflected in Capetown in debates over 
whether or not to "seize" state power. Some said, "We 
have to take the power of the state away from capital." 
Others said the idea of "seizing" state power should be 
dispensed with, since’ it has led to one betrayal after 
another. An activist said, "too often the state becomes 
the terminus of the struggle instead of what we are 
fighting for." Many applauded the idea of smashing 
state power and returning to Marx’s concept (from his 
Critique of the Gotha Program) of "converting the state 
from an organ superimposed on society into one com- 
pletely subordinated to it." 

There was also discussion of how Luxemburg’s con- , 
cept of socialist democracy after a social revolution dif- 
fers from the SACP’s defense of parliamentary democ- 
racy as a cover for supporting a neo-liberal capitalist 
agenda. Molefi Ndlovu stated, "Yes, we got democracy 
after 1994, but neo-liberalism is not simply a result of 
the rise of a new Black bourgeoisie. Instead, it is a mod- 
ification of a globalized capitalist project. The ‘democra- 
tic’ state is the manager of this capitalist formation and 
is inseparable from it." 

There was also much discussion of women. Shereen 
Essof spoke of Raya Dunayevskaya’s study of Luxem- 
burg as "both revolutionary and feminist" in light of 
tensions in the Left between gender issues and social- 
ist transformation. Another women said, "we have suf- 
fered from the lack of a comprehensive theory that 
explains how struggles play out in terms of the connec- 
tion between race, class and gender. We in the anti-Stal- 
inist Left have also been weighted down by a two-stage 
theory — the idea that women’s emancipation comes 
after or is secondary to the class struggle." 

It was refreshing to attend a conference where theo- 
ry was neither dismissed nor treated as an academic 
enclave. This is due. to the legacy of freedom struggles 
in South Africa, especially of Biko and the Black con- 
sciousness movement, which posed ideas and con- 
sciousness as a force of revolution. As one activist 
noted, "The entire social imagination of the oppressed" 
must be elucidated in the effort to transform society. 

This is a crucial insight, so. long as it is coupled with 
recognition that theory must also reach to philoso- 
phy — to the philosophy of absolute negativity that 
defined Marx’s transformation of Hegel's revolution in 
philosophy into a philosophy of revolution. Class, gen- 
der and race consciousness does not exhaust cognition- 
the idea of a totally new society. Needed today is a phi- 
losophy that not only reflects the creative mind of the 
oppressed but which spells out for our day Marx's con- 
cept of a new human society that transcends capital- 
ism. We cannot do without the creative mind of Marx, 
his distinctive concept of socialism, infused as it was 
by the dialectic of absolute negativity as new beginning. 
There can be no better way to solidarize with the ongo- 
ing South African struggles than to develop this anew 
for our day. 
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Thousands of demonstrators say 'no more war' 


Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN . — Our annual anti-war march was 
smaller than it has been in the last three years — prob- 
ably because many may think that the Democrats in 
office will do the job. Nevertheless, the spirit was great 
and determined in the .close to 300 of us who did 
march: END THE WAR NOW! Brenda Pearson of Mil- 
itary Families Speak Out, did speak for most of us 
there when she began her talk saying, "I hope this is 
the last year we have to do this." 

This year our march began at the National Civil 
Rights Museum. At one point, Pete Gathje, who 
emceed our rally, began to yell the truth to the many 
visiting the Museum: "You won't find Martin Luther 
King in there, he's out here with us!" reminding every- 
one of King's opposition to the Vietnam War. Our 
demonstration snaked through some projects where 
mostly African Americans live. 

The most moving part of the march by far was when 
we stopped at the Military Entrance Processing Sta- 
tion. This building is the place that all military per- 
sonnel in Shelby County, regardless of rank or military 
branch, check into before being deployed. All of us had 
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photos of American soldiers who have died in Iraq or 
Afghanistan and we tied them to the perimeter fence. 
We felt that it was crucial to humanize the fairy tale 
told by the Bush administration by showing the 
human cost of the war. 

We left the military installation with new energy 
and marched up a crowded Beale Street packed with 
St. Patrick's Day celebrators. While most onlookers 
just stared, a good many gave us a thumbs-up and a 
few cheered us on by chanting with us. 

— Participants 

Stop military testing 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — The 2006-2007 campaign against 
military testing in Memphis high schools appears to 
have resulted in a marked reduction in the number of 
students taking the Armed Services Vocational Apti- 
tude Battery (ASVAB). * 

For decades, the Memphis high schools in coopera- 
tion with the military recruiting command, has been 
administering ASVAB, which is given in about two- 
thirds of the high schools throughout the U.S. to stu- 
dents as young as 16. Army recruiters use ASVAB as a 
recruiting tool and to assess students' aptitudes for 
military jobs. It gives the military access to the stu- 
dent's name, address, phone number, gender, ethnicity 
or race, and even their Social Security number. Some 
schools require students to take the test. Parental per- 
mission is not required. 

Beginning in September 2006, the Mid-South Peace 
and Justice Center requested the city school board 
examine ways to make ASVAB less likely to give away 
students' privacy. In January 2007, we introduced a 
resolution to require default use of the ASVAB Option 
8, which allows students to take the test without their 
test results or private information being turned over to 
the military. 

Initially, the board commissioners responded favor- 
ably. One commissioner said she believed the board 
members were in favor and that there should be no 
problem in getting the resolution passed. But later, we 
learned that the Army's local ASVAB coordinator, Mr. 
J.B. Smiley, was lobbying the board members. 

On the day the resolution was to be voted, a dozen or 
more men in battle fatigues marched into the meeting 
room. Smiley announced that some had come from as 
far as 500 miles to attend. He warned that if the 
Option 8 resolution passed, students' access to military 
recruiters and opportunities would be greatly reduced. 
"There is no sustainable evidence that students who 
join the armed forces fare worse than students who 
attend traditional colleges," Smiley brazenly added in 
a written statement — as if attending college was on the 
same level as fighting a war in Iraq! 

The board postponed the vote. To date, the resolution 
to implement Option 8 remains on hold, although the 
district did set a policy prohibiting compulsory ASVAB 
testing. Furthermore, the district notified all school 
principals and eligible students that the ASVAB test 
was strictly voluntary. Students are now required to 
sign up for the test in advance and have to go to a sin- 
gle room to take the test rather than taking it in their 
normal home rooms as they used to. 

Head counts at two schools show that only five to ten 
percent of the eligible students have taken the ASVAB. 
If this is representative of the dozen or so schools tak- 
ing the ASVAB this winter and spring, our campaign is 
a success. We failed to get what we asked for, but 
instead may have gotten something better. 

— Counter-recruitment activist 


New York City 


San Francisco Bay Area 


HEW YORK — As the United States entered the fifth 
year of the war in Iraq, opponents of the Bush admin- 
istration policies spent three days voicing their opposi- 
tion across the country. On March 18, thousands gath- 
ered in large-scale rallies held by the anti-war .coalition 
United for Peace and Justice and other groups in cities 
from cost to coast. 

At least 39 people were arrested, March 19, in 
protests against war profiteering at the New York 
Stock Exchange. Many of the New York City protesters 
in and around Wall Street were members of the local 
chapter of the War Resisters League, the country's old- 
est secular peace group, an endorser of the March 19 
Coalition. "We come to the Stock Exchange today to 
call attention to the companies that are profiteering 
from the war," declared the coalition, "companies like 
Lockheed Martin, which has seen its stock price rise 
116% since the start of the war." 

— Information from the War Resisters league 



An estimated 50,000 people marched in San Fran 
cisco on March 18 to protest the war. Especially 
prominent were Iraqi veterans against the war ana 
many sporting buttons supporting It. Ehren Watada, 
a war resister whose defense is based on his claim 
that the orders to go to Iraq were illegal. 


: fourth anniversary of Iraq war 


Continued from page 1 

Shi'a militias and the Iraqi government itself. 

The U.S. war against the Sunni insurgent groups is 
not making any headway. Several recent instances in 
which insurgents on the ground succeeded in shooting 
down American helic&pters indicates that their tacti- 
cal sophistication is increasing. If the insurgents can 
threaten the air supremacy of the U.S. in addition to 
their successes in making overland travel dangerous 
through the use of roadside bombs, they will have pre- 
sented the U.S. with a new and serious challenge. 

The second aspect of the war continues apace as 
well. Shi'a pilgrims traveling to the city of Karbala for 

NY cops indicted for 
Sean Bell's murder 

NEW YORK CITY — Following months of protests in 
African-American neighborhoods and midtown Man- 
hattan over the Nov. 25 shootings that killed Sean Bell 
and wounded two of his companions, a grand jury has 
indicted three of the five cops involved. The victims 
were unarmed and were in their car leaving a night- 
club on what was to be Bell's wedding day, when the 
cops fired 50 times at them. The grand jury returned 
serious charges, including first and second degree 
manslaughter against the cop who fired 31 shots, 
reloading his gun to do so, and against the cop who 
fired 11 times. 

The indictments were greeted with hope, skepticism 
and continued anger. People question whether any of 
the cops will be convicted, remembering the acquittals 
of the cops who killed Amadou Diallo after the trial was 
moved far from New York City, and the many other 
cases of failure to indict or convict cops who took the 
lives of innocent- Black and Latino men. Paultre Bell, 
the murdered man's finance and mother of his chil- 
dren, said when the indictments were released, "Today 
was just a baby step in this long road we have ahead of 
us. We are here to fight, and we're going to continue to 
pray for justice." 

The Bell family is receiving support from families of 
other murdered youth. Nicholas Heyward, Sr., whose 
son was killed by a N.Y.C. housing cop in 1994, stated 
at a rally after the indictments: "It's the DA's fault that 
not all five of them are indicted. And we have no trust 
or faith that DA Joe Brown will prosecute to the fullest 
the ones that are indicted. In my son's case, in the case 
of Malcolm Ferguson (Juanita Young's son, killed in 
-2000) and Anthony Rosario (Margarita Rosario's son, 
killed in 1996), and many others, the DA failed to pros- 
ecute the cops and continued to cover up for the offi- 
cers. We know that these police officers right now need 
to be locked up and in jail. But they're not. That's why 
it's important that we continue to fight, continue to 
struggle." 


a recent religious holiday were mercilessly targeted 
with suicide bombings and sniper attacks. Many Shi- 
ites are deeply resentful that the U.S. is trying to curb 
their sectarian militias, which are increasingly looked 
to as protectors in the absence of a reliable police force 
that can prevent the incessant attacks. 

ESCALATION OF SURGE PLAN 

The war's third aspect represents the potential for 
an enormous escalation of the conflict. Bush's surge 
plan was directed as much at the Shi'a militias and 
Iranian influence as it was the Sunni insurgency. The 
Shi'a militias in Baghdad, including Moktada al-Sadr's 
Madhi Army, appear to have chosen not to confront the 
increased number of troops sent into the areas they 
control and to instead bide their time until a changed 
opportunity presents itself. This aspect of the war is 
risky for the U.S. because of the close ties between 
much of the Iraqi government and the Iranians. If the 
U.S. pushes too hard against Iranian influence, the 
Iraqi government may cease to be as cooperative as it 
has been, opening new layers of difficulty for the U.S. 

That government continues to be fragile at best, 
with Prime Minister Nuri al-Maliki constantly faced 
with challenges to his coalition. The most recent threat 
to the slim majority of his supporters in parliament 
was the withdrawal of a small Shi'ite party. If Mokta- 
da al-Sadr's supporters cease their support of Maliki as 
well, a political crisis would ensue. 

All of these elements add up to a society pervaded 
from top to bottom with fear and hopelessness. The 
level of unemployment in Iraq is massive. A whole gen- 
eration of young people is growing up solely within the 
walls of their own homes because of the threat of sec- 
tarian violence or kidnapping on the street. 

VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN 

Women are finding themselves confined as well 
because of the level of violent crime and the increasing 
dominance of religious conservatism in Iraqi society 
Hundreds of thousands of people have been forced from 
their homes by sectarian threats or the fear of violence. 
On top of those numbers, hundreds of thousands have 
fled the country entirely to eke out a precarious living 
in exile in Jordan or Syria. This is the legacy the U.S. 
intervention leaves to Iraq and the future of its people. 

The protests marking the fourth anniversary of the 
war show that open opposition to Bush's war persists, 
But equally important is the passive opposition of the 
far greater numbers of those who have tired of the 
Bush administration's stonewalling on the prosecution 
of the war. While Congressional opposition to the war 
has failed to meet the expectations of many in the 
wake of last November's elections, Bush's new setbacks 
may contribute to new waves of people joining those 
openly opposing the war and further diminish the 
administration's ability to carry out its open-ended 
aims in Iraq. 
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by Kevin A. Barry and Mitch Weerth 

Bush’s trip to five Latin American countries, March 
8-14, helped to reveal to the world how powerless the 
U.S. has become in its efforts to make its military and 
free trade agreements function in the region. Even 
before he embarked on the trip Bush seemed intent on 
letting all know the tour would be a farce, by declaring 
on March 5 the official theme would be the "promotion 
of social justice in the Western Hemisphere," as if he 
just woke up and heard that there are 300 million liv- 
ing in abject poverty south of the Texas border. On 
March 15 Tony Snow could not state one specific 
accomplishment of the trip, though he insisted it nev- 
ertheless showed those millions of poor that the Bush 
administration cares deeply about them, something 
that he feels they just haven’t seemed to understand 
up to this point. 

At every stop — Brazil, Uruguay, Colombia, 
Guatemala, Mexico — the tour was met with large 
protests, despite the fact that protesters had to deal 
with swarms of police everywhere. In Colombia it took 
some 20,000 troops and one decoy motorcade to insure 
Bush’s safety for his seven hour stay in the country. 
Bush’s entourage was so taken with the uniformity of 
the outcry from five very different countries — every- 
where signs depicted him as Hitler and labeled him 
"assassin" and "terrorist" — they tried to suggest they 
were coordinated and even possibly paid for by Hugo 
Chavez. The accusation was as stupid as it was hilari- 
ous. Bush has become so paranoid about Chavez’s 
influence over the poor that he adamantly refused to 
mention his name on the tour. And the administra- 
tion’s ignorance of the solidarity that Latin Americans 
everywhere feel for the suffering in Iraq made it impos- 
sible for them to see why everywhere he is called a ter- 
rorist. 

Bush made it clear, albeit inadvertently, that far 
from any concern for "social justice" all he has to offer 
is more of the same failures he has already delivered. 
He was asked repeatedly what he would do to produce 
an immigration reform that respects the humanity of 

Ruling on Bosnia 

In March, the International Court of Justice, which 
the U.S. has refused to join, ruled against a Bosnian 
lawsuit claiming that Slobodan Milosevic’s Serbia was 
guilty of genocide during the Bosnian war. The Court 
did find that genocide took place against Bosnia, how- 
ever, something that the French public opinion, let 
alone that in pro-Serbia Russia or Greece, has up to 
now refused to recognize. 

But the Court found for genocide in only one 
instance, the 1995 Srebrenica massacre of 8,000 Mus- 
lim boys and men. The rest of the 200,000 killed and 
the many more "ethnically cleansed," they concluded 
were not genocide. Moreover, since there was suppos- 
edly no direct proof that the Milosevic regime had actu- 
ally ordered Bosnian Serb leaders Ratko Mladic and 
Radovan Karadzic to carry out the Srebrenica mas- 
sacre, the Serbian state was therefore "not guilty" of 
genocide. The Court acknowledged with unintended 
irony that Milosevic had not done "enough" to prevent 
the genocide at Srebrenica. 

Up to now, Serbia has been under serious considera- 
tion for European Union membership. In fact, this 
genocidal state is at the same rung on the ladder to 
membership as democratic predominantly Muslim 
Turkey. This has been the case despite Serbia’s proven 
sheltering of war criminals. For example, a Serbian 
court revealed late last year that Mladic, under indict- 
ment by the international Hague Tribunal, had lived 
for three years in Belgrade under military protection 
at a sumptuous high-rise apartment on 118 Yuri 
Gagarin Street. He moved out only in January 2006! 


Bush’s tour of Latin America 


those going to seek work in the U.S. and he gave the 
exact same answer that he gave six years ago: he’ll 
"work his hardest” on it. He was asked why it’s now 
necessary to erect a wall between our countries after 
over a hundred years of sharing the same continent, 
and he could only produce the pathetic refrain: laws 
must be enforced. 

Most glaring was his inability to speak to the con- 
cerns that even the bourgeoisie now have regarding 
whether they will survive the next round of free trade 
agreements shoved on them. The new conservative 
Mexican President Felipe Calderon had no success get- 
ting him to consider the precarious position the coun- 
try is in now that the final installment of NAFTA — the 
removal of trade protections for corn and beans — is 
coming in 2008. Calderon is seen as a staunch free 
trade ideologue, yet even he had to intervene to stop 
the increase in the price of tortillas when it shot 



Colombian troops challenge anti-Bush protesters. 


through the roof in December and January, causing 
mass protests. Even with state intervention the price 
increased in those two months 41.6%, ten times more 
than the minimum wage increased. 

The U.S. produces six times more com per acre than 
Mexico does, three times more beans per acre, and 
assists U.S. farmers with more than $19 billion per 
year in subsidies. From 2000 to 2004 com exports from 
the U.S. to Mexico increased more than 80%, causing 
the rural exodus of millions of campesinos. 

Opposition politicians in Colombia did not get a 
chance to make their case to Bush on his short visit 
that they fear the same conditions are coming to their 
country with the Free Trade Agreement recently 

Oaxaca megamarch 

The Asamblea Popular de los Pueblos de Oaxaca 
(APPO) showed that it has not gone away despite state 
repression, by staging a successful mass march on 
International Women’s Day. This was the first "mega- 
march" held since the military cracked down on the 
movement in late October last year. In February APPO 
held its First State Assembly in an effort to give itself 
a more permanent organizational structure and state- 
ment of principles. The organization has stayed alive 
and maintained unity based on: opposition to partici- 
pation in state electoral politics (members cannot cam- 
paign in the name of APPO), support of political pris- 
oners and their families (approximately 70 APPO 
members are still jailed), and re-organization of the 
mass movement. The latter has included putting the 
movement’s radio station, Radio Planton, back on the 
air, as well as focusing on defeating the so-called sec- 
cion 59, an illegal "union” of teachers, formed by PRI 
activists to counter section 22, the Oaxaca teachers’ 
union whose members form the majority of APPO. 


signed by Bush and Uribe. Nor did he listen to their 
protests to his efforts to continue with Plan Colombia, 
That Plan has been a colossal failure. A billion dol- 
lars a year in military aid has been funneled to Colom- 
bia since 2000 to combat drug trafficking, but the U.S. 
government’s own statistics reveal that the flow of 
cocaine to the U.S. has only increased. The aid has only 
fueled war and the integration of the right-wing para- 
military organizations into the state apparatus. Bush 
went to Colombia to show his support for Uribe, even 
as a growing scandal racks the country; eight politi- 
cians are now in jail waiting trial on charges that they 
have colluded with paramilitaries. 

Iranians oppose 
Holocaust denial 

In recent weeks, as the war threat loomed, Iranian 
intellectuals have given us some of the finest examples 
of moral courage in recent years. Unlike most of the 
Western Left, they have continued to target both U.S. 
imperialism and their own theocratic regime, in equal 
measure. 

| On Feb. 20, 23 Iranian intellectuals, many of them 
<3 living under the Islamic Republic, penned "An open let- 
| ter by a group of Iranian academics, writers, and 
5 artists; regarding the Tehran Conference on Holocaust 
S Denial" (http://www.iran- 

| emrooz. net/index. php?/news 1/12081). It pointed to "the 
$ appalling speech presented by a former Ku Klux Klan 
| leader, a group infamous for its involvement in hate 
| crimes against the African Americans," before stating: 
"The fact that since the inception of the state of 
Israel many crimes have been committed against the 
Palestinian, population does not provide moral ground 
for the denial or undermining of the genocide of the 
Jewish people... Forgotten amongst all the sensational- 
ism in the Iranian media accompanying the confer- 
ence, was the bitter reality that the undermining or 
denial of human suffering for the sake of making polit- 
ical points-whatever they might be-will inevitably 
lead to moral degeneration." 

Signatories included Hassan Mortazavi, translator 
of Marxism and Freedom and other Marxist works. 
Such declarations can land one in notorious torture 
chambers like Evin Prison. 


Italy and Bush’s wars 

In March, Italy’s social democratic Prime Minister ! 
Romano Prodi won a razor-thin vote of confidence in 
parliament. This put him back in power after his coali- 
tion had collapsed over Italy’s ties to the U.S. war 
machine. These ties continue despite the 2006 election, j 
in which voters repudiated pro-Bush Prime Minister ] 
Silvio Berlusconi. Afterwards, Prodi moved to with- j 
draw U.S. troops from Italy. 

But by early 2007, the Italian Left was beginning to 
mobilize to force Prodi to do more to separate Italy i 
from Bush’s militarism. In February, 100,000 demon- 
strated in Vecinza against plans to allow the U.S. to ! 
expand a local military base, chanting "Bases Go 
Honie," with many waving rainbow peace flags. The 
demonstration was entirely peaceful despite police 
"revelations" that violent terrorists would show up. 
Italy’s participation with 2,000 troops in the Afghan 
war has also come under attack from the Left, which 
has failed, as elsewhere around to the world, to take a 
clear stance against Islamic fundamentalism even as it 
opposes Bush’s war drive. 


- NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES ========== 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women's Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted In her 
discoveiy of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 




WORKSHOP 


Which side is 
your union on? 

By Htun Lin 

In May it was reported that the California Nurses 
Association has finally decided to join the AFL-CIO, 
mainly because they got the AFL-CIO to agree to fight 
along with the CNA on their cardinal issue, single 
payer health care. CNA sees this as an extension of 
their struggle to curb corporate abuse in health care. 

On the other hand, other union leaders have aligned 
themselves with corporate abuse. In April, the Change 
To Win Coalition, a break-off from the AFL-CIO led by 
SEIU President Andy Stem, announced an impending 
renewal of their template agreements, which give 
sweetheart deals to the owners of major nursing home 
chains. 

These contract deals are similar to the Labor-Man- 
agement Partnership that has been practiced in my 
shop for many years. Over ten years ago, Stem engi- 
neered the Labor-Management Partnership between 
AFL-CIO President Sweeney and Kaiser HMO. 

That was a betrayal of the then ongoing strug- 
gle for quality cafe led by the nurses of the 
CNA— it undercut support for the nurses’ roving 
one-day strikes. In the workplace nurses are still 
fighting those battles. 

Stem’s new sweetheart deals take Labor-Manage- 
ment Partnerships to a new low. In exchange for allow- 
ing nursing home owners to have the complete say in 
working conditions, including denying workers the 
right to pursue quality care issues, the companies 
would guarantee SEIU the right to organize the shop. 

The only residue of unionism in Stem’s organizing 
drive is getting his hands on more checked off dues. No 
wonder the deals were relayed to the owners in a secret 
memo pledging that none of the contents of their agree- 
ment would be revealed. One dedicated SEIU activist 

Continued on page 3 
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Legacy of Jamestown 

By John Alan 

Recently the Queen of England came to the U.S. to 
celebrate, with President Bush, the 400th anniversary 
of the 1607 founding of Jamestown in Virginia, the 
first permanent English settlement on the North 
American continent. This historic event has often been 
portrayed as bringing civilization to a backward peo- 
ple. 

The permanent presence of the English over 400 
years does not capture the essence of this historic 
anniversary. A deeper truth is that Jamestown was 
founded by the Virginia Company of London, a joint 
stock company interested in trade, at first in looking 
for gold but, soon after, the production of new com- 
modities like tobacco sold in England and in the Eng- 
lish American colonies. 

BEGINNING OF SLAVERY IN U.S. 

In the process of providing tobacco, the Virginia 
Company discovered that it needed a reliable source of 
labor. They turned to Black labor power, supplied at 
first by Dutch traders who brought Africans. In August 
1619 a Dutch Man of War sailed into Jamestown and 
sold the colony 20 Negroes. They were at first inden- 
tured servants who could work off the cost of their pas- 
sage to America. This practice of trade in Negroes per- 
sisted and grew. However, Negroes were treated as a 
distinct class, strictly thought of as a source of labor 
power for the colony. It became a practice to change 

Continued on page 8 
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Spying campaign provokes 
distnist in Bush's agenda 


By Olga Domanski 

Three festering scandals in the 
Justice Department reveal an 
administration hell-bent on killing 
civil liberties, curbing dissent and, in 
short, laying the foundations of sin- 
gle-party rule. As early as November 
2005, the Washington Post broke 
front page news that the FBI had 
brokered, without any review, orders 
to investigate tens of thousands of 
individuals. 

Then on March 13 news that eight 
U.S. Attorneys had been summarily 
fired stunned the nation. Evidence 
emerged, despite his claims, that the 
dismissals were planned by the 
Attorney General himself in Novem- 
ber. And Senate hearings on May 15 
about the terminations exposed divi- 
sions within Bush's own ultraconser- 
vative cabinet, driven by some who 
want to distance themselves from his 
outrageous illegalities. 

Much of the testimony from James 
Comey could have the tenor of a 
movie script. However more than 
mere high drama poured forth from 
the former Justice Department offi- 
cial. He recounted the night in March 
2004 when Alberto Gonzales, then 
Bush's White House counsel, and 
Andrew Card, then Bush's chief of 
staff, rushed to Attorney General John Ashcroft's 
intensive care bedside to get his signature for a docu- 
ment. The document was a reauthorizaton of Bush's 



Protest ogainst war and domestic spying as Iraq war begins, 2003. 

warrantless domestic wiretapping program due to 
expire the next day. 

Ashcroft, himself no friend of civil liberties, refused 

Continued on page 10 


HISTORY IN THE MAKING— BE A PART OF IT! 


The need for a very different world, built on human 
foundations, becomes clearer every day. We see it 
whether we look at George Bush’s insistence on contin- 
uing the bloody war in Iraq despite the massive opposi- 
tion at home, or the shilly-shallying of the Democrats on 
cutting off the funding to end it now. We see it whether 
we look at the recent Supreme Court ruling on abortion 
as a prelude to the possible reversal of Roe v. Wade, or 
at the new revelations of Bush’s increasing illegal spy- 
ing on U.S. citizens. Never was there a greater need 
for a publication like News & Letters. 

Born in 1955, at the height of McCarthyism, News & 
Letters has remained the only journal anywhere dedi- 
cated to the philosophy of revolution created by Raya 
Dunayevskaya as Marxist-Humanism and spelled out 
in its pages as a unique combination of theory and 
practice. From our beginning, our principle has been 
never to separate the voices of revolt — of rank-and-file 
working people, women’s Hberationists, youth, the 
Black dimension and other minorities — from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. The body of 
ideas she developed over more than three decades to 
re-establish Marx’s Marxism as a "new humanism" 
has challenged us to continue the labor she had under- 
taken to work out Marx’s Marxism for today. 

That is the aim of News and Letters Commit- 
tees and of our paper, News &-Letters. 

; • 

This year marks 20 years since we undertook to con- 
tinue that purpose without the presence of our 
founder. It demands an accounting of what we have 
achieved and are asking you to help us continue. 

First and foremost is our success in bringing forth 
new editions of Dunayevskaya’s "trilogy of revolution," 
the foundational works of Marxist-Humanism: Marx- 
ism and Freedom , Philosophy and Revolution, and 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phi- 
losophy of Revolution. New translations and interna- 
tional editions have been secured, the latest last year 
being both a Persian edition and a new Spanish trans- 
lation of Marxism and Freedom. And we were proud to 
bring out a new 40th anniversary edition of American 
Civilization on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard and to 
publish it in 2004 alongside a statement on contempo- 
rary Black America — Dialectics of Black Freedom 
Struggles. We have also brought out a number of 
Dunayevskaya’s writings for the first time in book 


form including The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State- 
Capitalism and a collection of selected writings on the 
dialectic in Hegel and Marx which we titled The Power 
of Negativity . 

At the same time, we have worked out a series of 
original political-philosophic analyses of the Los Ange- 
les rebellion of 1992; the crises in Bosnia and Kosova 
in the 1990s; and a statement on the September 11, 
2001 attacks as analysis and critique of Islamic fun- 
damentalism and Bush’s drive to war. Our principled 
positions are testimony to our unshakeable commit- 
ment to Marx’s Marxism. 


In the year ahead, we hope to bring closer to fulfill- 
ment the collective, organizational effort we have 
taken to compile and get published a collection of 
Dunayevskaya’s writings on Marx, unseparated from 
working out the totality of Marx’s Marxism for today 
in every facet of our work. We are appealing for 
your help to continue that work. 

Continuing the publication of News & Letters and 
expanding of our activities requires ever-increasing 
expenses, despite the fact that we have no paid staff. The 
bills for printing and office rent have increased steadily 
every year. These are added to web publishing and com- 
munications costs. And postage increases that are threat- 
ened to begin this year are nothing less than staggering. 

What has moved to the forefront in the problems of 
all print publications is that the sharing of radical 
information and debate has vastly changed from 10 
years ago. It greatly increases the help we need from 
you, our readers, to support our print version, espe- 
cially for prisoners or others who depend on it. Your 
contributions will help build our internet readership 
as well, and help Marxist-Humanism find new open- 
ngs throughout the world. 


Contribute on line at: www.newsandletters. 
org/Appeal.htm. Or send your check to: 

NEWS & LETTERS, 36 South Wabash, #1440, 
Chicago IL 60603, USA. 
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Abortion ban vs. freedom 



by Terry Moon 

The Reagan-Bush stacking of the Supreme Court 
finally bore fruit for the fanatical anti-abortion fringe 
in the U.S. when the retrogressive and misogynist 
court decision upheld the outlawing of the DX (dilation 
and extraction) abortion procedure without am excep- 
tion for a woman's health. We all knew it was coming 
as soon as Sandra Day O'Connor retired while Bush 
was still in office — we knew that Roberts and Alito 
were lying through their teeth when they intoned that 
they would respect precedent. 

So angry that she read’excerpts from the bench, Jus- 
tice Ruth Bader Gins- 
burg's dissent reveals the 
raging hypocrisy of the 
ruling. This decision: 

• Overrides the clear 
precedent that anti-abor- 
tion laws must contaun exceptions for pregnancies 
which endanger the woman's life or health. This makes 
meaningless the concept of "undue burden. 1 '. 

• Wallows in anti-abortion ideology as it "invokes an 
anti-abortion shibboleth": women who have abortions 
"regret their choices," and suffer from "severe depres- 
sion and loss of esteem." 

• Blurs the distinction between the viability and 
non-viability of a fetus. This ruling puts all abortion 
procedures in jeopardy. 

• Ginsburg railed at the justices who throughout 
"the opinion refer to obstetrician-gynecologists and 
surgeons who perform abortions not by the titles of 
their medical specialties, but by the pejorative label, 
'abortion doctor.' A fetus is described as an 'unborn 
child,' and as a 'baby,'... and the reasoned medical judg- 
ments of highly trained doctors dismissed as 'prefer- 
ences' motivated by 'mere convenience.'" 

Women in Iran protest 

This is a letter of protest from Iranian women 
and girls who are appealing to all human rights 
organizations to not abandon us. The most basic 
right of a human being is the right to choose one’s 
clothing. The Islamic Republic of Iran has taken 
away this right among other human rights. 

Everyday, we witness a new wave of suppression. 
One day it is the suppression of the just demands 
of the teachers. Another day it is a crackdown on 
workers, students and women’s rights activists. 
Now we are witnessing an attack on all women in 
the name of defending the veil. . . . 

Do not let the experience of March 8, 1979 repeat 
itself. At that time, Iranian women came into the 
streets to protest against the decree to wear the 
headscarf. "We did not make a revolution to go 
backward." Few political and international human 
rights organizations defended this demonstration. 
We can see the results of that inaction now. 

Iranian women are demanding support again.... 
We are being beaten for not fully covering our hair 
with our headscarves or for wearing short instead 
of long overcoats. . . . The right to our choice of cloth- 
ing is not separate from our right to be free. We are 
appealing to all women’s rights activists around 
the world and political organizations and social 
activists to defend us. 

■HRoya Payan, Women’s Ngits Activist! 


Falwell's death 

With the death of Jerry Falwell, the decline of the 
Christian Coalition, and the falling public approval 
ratings for the religious Right, there is a danger that 
people will think they are no longer a threat. In reali- 
ty, its huge number of constantly multiplying organiza- 
tions influences society on many levels. 

Religious Right thixik tanks like the Heritage Foun- 
dation influence Republican Party and Bush adminis- 
tration policy and have boards that include politicians, 
their wives and speechwriters: Even those funded by 
corporations and supposedly focused on free enterprise 
such as the American Enterprise Institute include in 
their list of issues the "culture war," prayer in school, 
and school vouchers for religious and private schools. 

Religious right-wing law schools like Regent Univer- 
sity produce lawyers and judges indoctrinated with the 
idea that our founding fathers intended this country to 
be a right-wing Christian theocracy. Religious right col- 
leges and home school curriculums promote this, using 
false "quotes" concocted by David Barton and his Wall- 
builders organization and attributed to Jefferson, 
Madison, and others who believed the exact opposite. 

The Discovery Institute tries to insert creationism 
into public school science classes and replace a view of 
the world understood through scientific investigation 
with one dictated by religious and political leaders. 

Marriage counseling programs developed by the 
Campus Crusade for Christ and Chuck Colson’s prison 
ministry promote patriarchy. The religious Rightrwants 
to make this "counseling” mandatory before marriage, 
and a requirement of welfare "reform." 

There are groups that fight the religious right, such 
as Americans United for the Separation of Church and 
State, People for the American Way, and the Freedom 
from Religion Foundation. It's a good thing too because, 
unfortunately, Falwell's bad ideas didn't die with him, 
but are reincarnated so that we have to fight them 
again and again. 

— Adele 


Ginsburg concludes: "A decision so at odds with our 
jurisprudence should not have staying power." But this 
is the same kind of illusion that the Feminist Majority, 
NOW, Planned Parenthood, and NARAL Pro-Choice 
America are pushing. They are agitating for the pas- 
sage of the "Freedom of Choice Act" which Bush has 
said he would veto! 

MOVEMENT ILLUSIONS 

The Left is not much better. Katha Pollitt, writing in 
The Nation, rightly lashes out at those leading 
NARAL, whose illusions were revealed by their "policy 
of supporting pro-choice Republicans." Pollitt thinks "a 
Democratically controlled 
Congress would never have 
passed the Partial-Birth 
Abortion Act." But 80 Demo- 
cratic legislators voted for 

banning DX abortions. 

Yifat Susskind, of MADRE, sees the Court decision 
as a global conspiracy on the part of the "Bush Admin- 



ISOPHIC 




Parity in response to the recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion, Memphis Women's Action Coalition protests in 
front of a phony abortion clinic. 


istration [which] is a product of the Christian Right." 
Her answers to how to counter such a movement are 
not only obvious, but the Women's Liberation Move- 
ment has been practicing them for decades: 1. linking 
abortion rights "to social and economic rights"; 2. 
"expand our understanding of 'women's issues,"' to 
include "international peace and security, indigenous 
cultural survival," and 3. create "a new progressive 
dialogue that makes more room for religious peo- 
ple-working to counter fundamentalist agendas." 

This devastating decision codifies, in the highest 
court in the land, that women cannot make the most 
basic decisions about our own bodies and lives, that a 
fetus' existence is more important than a woman's life; 
that we need the state to make personal and health 
decisions for us — in short, that women are less then 
human. It reveals that we live in a society where any 
freedom we have can be stripped away at the whim of 
the state — in this case by five Catholic men.‘ 

PERMANENT REVOLUTION 

The depths of this imposed alienation from our own 
bodies, the reality that any freedoms we imagine we 
have can be stripped from us by so few— -this actuality 
doesn't call for electing a few more so-called "represen- 
tatives," or including more religious liberals in the 
women's movement. This blow to women's lives reveals 
the need for our demand to be for a society based on 
totally new human relations, the establishment of true 
freedom where women are comprehended as fully 
human and make our own decisions about our lives 
and bodies. 

This ruling exposes the lie that we live in a free soci- 
ety. A free society would be one where there would be 
no need for a private life to shelter us from the abuses 
of the public sphere, from, for example, a sexist 
Supreme Court, or from the alienations of our jobs. A 
free society is one where not only would work no longer 
be an alienation but one of "life's prime wants," so too 
our public lives would be so tied up with life that there 
would be no contradiction between our private and 
public selves. 

Marx said we can do this "only by declaring the rev- 
olution to be permanent." If this sounds utopian, con- 
sider that what's really utopian is believing that 
women will ever be free in our capitalist, sexist, racist, 
heterosexist, alienating society. 
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by Mary Jo firey 

The National Organization for Women, the National 
Congress of Black Women, and the Coalition of Labor 
Union Women were among the 14 women’s groups, rep- 
resenting over ten million women, who joined with 
WakeUpWalMart.com on Mothers Day to demand that 
Wal-Mart end exploitation of its women workers and 
improve their lives by providing a living wage and ben- 
efits, and a workplace free of gender discrimination. 


Women and other villagers in southwestern China 
protested for four days in May against a recent crack- 
down on violations of the government’s one-child poli- 
cy — limiting families to one child, unless the first child 
is a girl! Women were forced to undergo mandatory 
health checks, abortions, - and fined up to $9,000. 
Demonstrators burned government offices and records, 
overturned, police cars and clashed with riot police. 


Zimbabwean feminist speaks 

by Shereen Essof 

Editor’s note: Shereen Essof is a Zimbabwean femi- 
nist and revolutionary activist currently based in Cape 
Town, South Africa. She is known for her role in the 
women’s movement in Zimbabwe. The following inter- 
view with her was conducted by Ronald Wesso. 

If one looks at the experience of women in Zimbab- 
we and one looks at the role of the state in relation to 
women’s lives, the state has never had the interests of 
women at heart. Women have actually never been con- 
sidered full citizens of Zimbabwe. They are only con- 
sidered citizens when the state has something to gain. 
For example, in March 2007 the state held a celebra- 
tion for International Women’s Day under the theme of 
"stop violence against women," on the grounds that 
they had passed a domestic violence bill. This is inter- 
esting and intriguing, given that at the exact same 
time ydu had women being detained and tortured by 
the very same state. 

RW: Let’s talk about the Movement for Democratic 
Change (MDC) that has been placed so centrally in 
these events. What do you think of the MDC? 

SE: The MDC was bom out of a dynamic process Of 
social justice activism. Many of the people who are in 
the MDC came out of the trade unions and civic struc- 
tures, when people realized that the prevailing energy 
could be turned into some kind of power, some kind of 
counterforce to the ZANU regime. That is how the 
MDC was bom. The MDC came to prominence on a 
wave of popular support in that they provided an alter- 
native. 

But I think things did not continue in that spirit, 
with a commitment to true democracy, to a struggle 
that is 'guided by principles of freedom and alterna- 
tives. There is no sound articulated strategy to fight for 
change. True change. In very real ways the MDC has 
adopted the political culture of ZANU. 

So it would seem that we are stuck between a rock 
and a hard place. Does the MDC offer a viable alterna- 
tive? We should be clear abqut what the MDC is and 
what its policies are. While the word "democratic" in 
the opposition’s Movement for Democratic Change 
evokes pleasant feelings, some of the party’s policies 
are rooted in neo-liberal ideology. 

In feet, what needs to be happening now is the build- 
ing of a mass movement, linking the struggles by 
women, workers, residents, traders, AIDS activists, 
students, disability rights activists, debt cancellation 
activists, the rural poor to start defining the content of 
the change we want. That means a movement that 
fights for a new political, economic and social order. 

RW: Let us talk a little bit about what some call the 
normalcy of everyday life in Zimbabwe. Life expectan- 
cy for men in Zimbabwe is now 37 and for women 34. 
What does it say about normality and everyday life? 


"Yes there is tension in some places, but for the major- 
ity life goes on normally. And unfortunately within that 
‘normality’ is a gross amount of struggle." What is nor- 
mal? And what is abnormal?" 

I think that in Zimbabwe right now the lines are 
incredibly blurred. People find ways to continue and to * 
survive, brutally. Perhaps surviving is resistance. 

Inflation is at 1,700%. If you go into the shop today 
and pay 40,000 Zimbabwean dollars for something; the 
next flay it could cost 65,000 dollars. Not many people 
are earning salaries that keep up with inflation. The 
strikes by teachers and doctors are indicative of that. 
Everyday life in Zimbabwe is for many a life of strug- 
gle, hardship and deprivation. A life of brutality, with- 
out the basic things that you need to be human. 

But there is something else that is very interesting 
about everyday life in Zimbabwe. You can arrive at 
Harare international airport and drive into town and 
you will see luxury cars everywhere. You will see 
BMWs. You will Mercedes Benz’s. You can go to restau- 
rants and have the best seafood. In the face of all this 
deprivation you have the consolidation of a very small 
elite.: There are flows of money outside of the formal 
economy that means that people are making money 
from the current situation. And for such people it is not 
in their best interests that anything should change. 

RW: What do you think South Africa’s role is? What 
do you think of the many calls on it to intervene? 

SE: It is imperative for the South African govern- 
ment and South African Defense Force (SADC) to take 
action to hasten an end to the oppression of the Zim- 
babwean people. The existing softly-softly policy of 
quiet diplomacy to encourage internal dialogue has 
failed. One needs to listen to the call by Desmond Tutu 
and civil society organizations in southern Africa for 
intervention. The Mugabe regime needs to know that it 
can no longer rely on the unconditional support of the 
South African government. 

RW: What would an intervention from SADC and 
South Africa look like? 

SE: Mugabe must be called to task. He must be 
called to account. If he is not, all African leaders are as 
guilty as Mugabe. For a start they need to explicitly 
condemn the violent actions being undertaken in the 
name of ZANU-PF and the Zimbabwean government. 
End all defense force, security and intelligence collabo- 
ration. Cease supplies of all military hardware. Cease 

continued on page 9 
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LAPD assault on May Day marchers 


LOS ANGELES — On May Day police dressed in riot gear 
advanced in formation through the streets and into 
MacArthur Park, where a peaceful rally was being 
held. They systematically and brutally dispersed the 
crowd, instilling fear and clubbing anyone (man, 
woman or child) who didn’t move away fast enough, 
including a TV journalist. It was reported that they 
fired over 140 rubber bullets. Some of the images 
shown on national TV were victims of rubber bullets 
and clubbing. 

Over 25,000 people had participated in this after- 
noon march organized by the Multi-Ethnic Immigrant 
Workers Organizing Network They included contin- 
gents of Central Americans, Mexicans, Filipinos, Kore- 
ans, South Asians, Chinese and Jewish immigrants. 
The march started in a multi-ethnic area west of down- 
town and proceeded to MacArthur Park, a Central- 
American immigrant shopping area. Among the many 
speakers was a young Black man who emphasized the 
need for Black/Brown unity. 

Two hours before the rally permit expired, a 
caravan of police cars with sirens screeching 
brought the Los Angeles Police Department to 
the scene. At one point, seven helicopters circled 
overhead. Two other squads of police cars fol- 
lowed in 15-minute intervals on surrounding 
streets before police brutally charged the crowd 
in the park. 

Earlier in the day, over 50,000 attended the march in 
downtown Los Angeles organized by the March 25 
Coalition. Most of the protesters, men, women, young 
children and older youths, were laborers, students and 


supporters of Mexican descent. The many signs includ- 
ed: "There are no borders in the workers’ struggles," 
"Stop the raids and deportations, legalize now," and "A 
broken family is not humane." Those signs were mixed 
in among a sea of American flags. 

Two weeks later, immigrants and their sup- 
porters rallied at MacArthur Park to protest the 
draconian police repression on May Day. Los 
Angeles Mayor Villaraigrosa was there, as was 
LAPD Chief William Bratton, as part of his drive 
to be selected for a new five-year term. 

The ACLU and other groups formally asked a feder- 
al judge to rule that the May Day police brutality vio- 
lated a 2001 consent decree, which was imposed in light 
of the 2001 Rampart police scandal, and, thus, to 
extend it. 

On May 18, a bipartisan Senate committee (joined by 
Homeland Security czar Michael Chertofi) announced 
a complex "immigration reform bill" that would give 
undocumented immigrants a barrier-filled path to doc- 
umentation and citizenship, while giving corporations 
their desired low-wage "guest worker" programs. The 
immigrants answered: "We want amnesty now." 

One man stated, "We are undocumented, not illegal. 
If we’re illegal, then NAFTA, CAFTA and foreign cor- 
porate investments into our native country are illegal." 

— Basho 

MORE ON MaV'dAY MARCHES AHg 
THE IMMIGRANT WORKERS' RIGHTS JO 

MOVEMENT, SEE EDITORIAL ON PAGE 5. 



marches 


celebrate May Day 


Over 50,000 work- 
ers marched in San 
Jose, Cal. on May 
Day, with thousands 
more marching in 
Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco (left), Santa 
Rosa and other area 
cities. Even politi- 
cians called for a 
stop to immigration 
raids, pledging that 
local police would 
not cooperate with 
Immiaration (ICE). 
Hundreds of youth 
skipped school to 
attend. Many adults 
who did not feel 
safe coming to a 
march still took a 
day off work in soli- 
darity. 



Which side is your union on? 


Continued from page 1 

said he was in the same room with Stern when the new 
Change To Win Coalition was formed, but there was 
"no mention of this kind of sellout deal." 

In my own shop, we recently had to take an 
impromptu vote to decide whether to accept a contract 
that had absolutely not been discussed outside of 
insider circles. They told us while we were at our work- 
stations that we had only until the end of the shift to 
accept the offer. If we did not choose to accept, our local 
president warned, we would "risk losing" the back 
wages owed to us. 

LOSING JOB RIGHTS 

This offer, presented as a fait accompli, included los- 
ing fundamental rights like the right to bid on jobs 
according to seniority. They didn’t even pretend that 
our input mattered when it came to our future in the 
workplace. 

Do these events augur total capitulation to manage- 
ment as the future of unions? This must be stopped. 
Workers originally created unions out of concrete con- 
cerns in their workplaces. Those concerns were not just 
about wages and benefits but mainly about the mean- 
ing of work. Democracy is not about a simple yes or no 
on a contract vote. Workplace democracy demands an 
ongoing discussion about our own activity on the shop 
floor. 

Right now our work is alienating. Every day, as we 
enter the shop, we enter into a de facto "partnership not 
of our own making. 

This arises from the fact that we workers have no 
choice but to sell our labor power in order to make a 
living. We enter into that deal to earn a paycheck. It is 
a partnership in which our labor is no longer our own 
because, once sold to the employer, we have funda- 
mentally relinquished control of it — even though in 
health care we know how important that labor is to the 
patients we are serving. 

This inherent partnership with management 
is nothing to celebrate. It’s like an albatross 
around our necks from which we’re trying to 
free ourselves. 

But many of our union bureaucrats have gone over- 


to the other side. Stem’s latest deals with corrupt 
nursing home owners is nothing less than a deliberate 
attempt by pro-capitalist labor leaders to hijack the 
labor movement into a complete surrender to the dic- 
tates of capital. 

CHAINED FOR LIFE 

At least our partnership at Kaiser is up for renewal 
every three years. Stem hopes to sign a contract with 
one of the nursing home chsuns that will be in effect for 
50 years! 

Stem supports capitalists who outsource our jobs, 
seeing in globalization opportunities for his kind of 
union movement — for instance, aligning himself with 
Wal-Mart’s vision of "universal health care." Capital’s 
vision of global wage slavery is compatible with com- 
pany unions. Whether in Beijing or at Wal-Mart, Stem 
thinks the future of workers resides in partnering with 
corporate abuse. 

Workers in China are not taking the abuse sitting 
down. We don’t hear much about their labor activities, 
but last year alone there were no less than 60,000 
work actions, what government officials call "civil dis- 
turbances." We are searching for our own answers just 
when our labor leaders surrendered to the idea that 
there is no alternative to globalized capitalism. 
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Rage 3 

Dr. King and today’s 
living wage battles 

PALO ALTO, CAL. — Stanford University commemorat- 
ed the 40th anniversary of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.’s 
visit to the campus by screening the speech he made at 
Stanford in 1967. The speech was recorded on film by 
Allen Willis, also known as Black/Red columnist John 
Alan, who later rescued the film from the dumpster 
when TV station KQED threw it away. Stanford Uni- 
versity and East Bay Media Center honored Allen 
Willis’ contribution with a Lifetime Achievement 
Award on April 15. 

Dr. King in 1967 seemed to be addressing today’s 
reality. He had just come out against the war in Viet- 
nam, and linked the war abroad with the economic 
deprivations of people at home. 

What made the event come alive beyond the discus- 
sion of Dr. King’s life and times was the intervention by 
students, teachers and Stanford workers. They all 
called attention to a protest happening just outside the 
hall. Several students had set up a ten-tent encamp- 
ment on campus and staged a hunger strike there, 
demanding that Stanford’s living wage policy be 
extended to cover all workers. 

In 2003, as a result of another student protest, Stan- 
ford had agreed to adopt a living wage policy, requiring 
that contractors who work on campus pay their 
employees a living wage, at that time $11.15 per hour. 
That policy, however, excluded so many workers that a 
protest group, Stanford Labor Action Coalition, con- 
sisting of workers and students, decided to take fur- 
ther action. 

After they had fasted for nine days, the University 
agreed to changes in the living wage policy so it would 
now cover more part-time and temporary workers. This 
victory is a part of the fight for economic justice, with 
the students and workers still demanding that off- 
campus facilities, like Stanford’s hospitals, also be cov- 
ered. 

— Urszula Wislanka 

South African public 
workers out in force 

CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA — We had our public sector 
marches on May 28. We were all relieved that they 
were so big and peaceful. I attended the one in Cape 
Town, where about 30,000 public sector workers came 
out to march— although local papers reported that 
only 12,000 marched. It was magnificent. 

Ordinary public sector workers are saying that 
enough is enough. They are asking how they can carry 
out effective service delivery to the masses if they are 
not appreciated as the workers Who are the face of 
delivering public services. 

Public sector workers in South Africa today are 
very angry, especially because they have heard that 
some members of parliament are getting a 57% pay 
increase while these same people are refusing to give 
them a 12% pay increase. Public sector workers have 
experienced a wage freeze since 2004. 

As the Left in the labor movement, we are say- 
ing we need to be involved in these struggles, 
since the working class learns so much dining 
strikes. We enjoyed the march, but we realize 
that the real work will begin on June 1, when an 
indefinite public sector strike of one million 
members is planned to begin. 

Some comrades say that it is un-strategic at the 
beginning to speak about an indefinite strike, since 
you are exposing your strategy to the enemy. Others 
argue that if you speak about an indefinite strike, it 
means that you can call it off any time — even after one 
day. My view is that I would rather have the leader- 
ship take people out on a one-week strike and then 
work for another week and then have another strike 
the alternate week. In this way we would show the 
country that their labor is central to the functioning of 
the whole country. 

In any case, the labor movement, especially 
the unions of COSATU, seems very organized. 
They have formed strike committees in all 
provinces and have met with school students 
and parents about not having school when the 
teachers go on strike — more than 60% of the 
schools in the country were closed because of 
the strike. 

However, there was no presence of the social move- 
ment organizations at the march. I really do not know 
the reason, since they do not need a special invite to 
attend. 

COSATU is the giant — the best organized and most 
political organization of the South African working 
class. Despite the bankruptcy of a lot of its officials, 
there are also those like me and the current COSATU 
leaders in the Western Cape (and other provinces) who 
are really sincere socialists who do not support the 
alliance with the African National Congress. 

This strike is a golden opportunity to link workplace 
struggles with community struggles, since it is about 
the public sector workers and service delivery. The 
strikes are also about the Growth Employment and 
Redistribution program and the budget allocation for 
public services. Over the last two years we have seen 
many social movement-community struggles over lack 
of service delivery 

— Althea MacQuene, Left trade union activist, Cape Town 
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Uprooting the capitalist law of value 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


As part of our ongoing discussions on what is 
required to uproot the capitalist law of value, we 
print the second part of the excerpts from Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s 1948 essay, "Stalinists Falsify Marx- 
ism Anew." It originally appeared in Fourth Interna- 
tional, September 1948. The first part of the essay 
appeared in our April-May issue. Footnotes are by 
the editors, except where indicated by "RD." Both 
have been edited for print. For the original, see The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 1311-1316. 


PART II 

I n his attempt to lift the theory of value out of its 
capitalist context and transform it into a "universal 
theory of value" A. Leontiev at one and the same 
time asserts that the law of value functions "under 
socialism" and also that it functioned in pre-capitalist 
societies. A basis for this is laid by Leontiev not only in 
his article, "Some Questions of Teaching Political Econ- 
omy," but also in his pamphlet, Marx’s 'Capital,' where 
he tries to prove "the historical emergence of value in 
deep antiquity." The authorship of this new theory 
Leontiev modestly ascribes to Engels. 

In the book, Engels on Capital, published in 1937, 
there is a little essay in which Engels develops a state- 
ment of Marx. This is to the effect that the lower the 
stage of civilization the closer do prices approximate 
values, the higher the stage, the more indirect the 
approximation.]!) In that limited sense(2) of the rela- 
tionship of value to price, Engels shows how effectively 
the law of value functioned in the pre-capitalist period. 
Leontiev is suddenly full of praise for Engels: "Engels’ 
article on law of value and rate of profit, besides being 
an important supplement to the third volume of 
[Marx's] Capital, is of great value for the understand- 
ing of the economic theory of Marxism as a whole." 

This "Marxism as a whole" the Leontiev of the pre- 
1943 vintage interpreted very differently, and precisely 
in his own introduction to this same essay of Engels: 
"Whereas at the hands of the Social-Democratic theo- 
reticians of the epoch of the Second International, the 
categories of value, money, surplus value, etc., have a 
fatal tendency to become transformed into disembodied 
abstractions inhabiting the sphere of exchange and far 
removed from the conditions of the revolutionary 
struggles of the proletariat, Engels shows the most 
intimate, indissoluble connection these categories have 
with the relation between classes in the process of 
material production, with the aggravation of class con- 
tradictions, with the inevitability of the proletarian 
revolution." 

Now the Stalinists were not the first to try to extend 
the operation of the law of value to "the socialist state 
of Marx." The bourgeois economist, Adolph Wagner, 
tried to do the same thing in 1883. In no uncertain 
terms Marx castigated "the presupposition that the 
theory of value developed for the explanation of bour- 
geois society, has validity for the ‘socialist state of 
Marx’." Marx reiterated: "...in the analysis of value I 
had in view bourgeois relations and not the application 
of this theory of value to a ‘socialist state’. "(3) 

This is the last writing we have from Marx’s pen. 
Engels continued Marx’s work, criticizing the then- 
Marxist disciple Kautsky for treating value in a "Kant- 
ian manner": 

"Value is a category characteristic only of commodi- 
ty production, and just as it did not exist prior to com- 
modity production, so it will disappear with the aboli- 
tion of commodity production." 

Precisely. No one could possibly attribute to Engels a 
view on value other than that held by Marx. In Anti- 
Duhring, written in collaboration with Marx, Engels 
argued that it would be sheer absurdity "to set up a 
society in which at last the producers control their 
products by the logical application of an economic cat- 
egory (value) which is the most comprehensive expres- 
sion of the subjection of the producers by their own 
product."(4) 

The whole elaborate structure that the Stalinist 
henchman tries to erect crumbles under the impact of 
the heavy blows Marx and Engels dealt in their own 
day to all other theories of value. 

"Of course it would be an absurd and scholastic 
approach," Leontiev states suddenly, "to presume that 
Marx and Engels could foresee and foretell the con- 
crete, practical way to employ the law of value in the 
interests of socialism." It could have been foreseen 
"neither by Marx nor even by Lenin" (my empha- 
sis). Only "the genius of Stalin," continues the Stalinist 
hireling, could work out the application of the law of 
value to a "socialist society." 

This, we are told bombastically, opens a new state of 
"Marxist-Leninist economics": "The assertions of Stalin 
on the fate of economic categories of capitalism under 
conditions of socialist society and theoretic generaliza- 
tions from the magnificent experience of socialist con- 
struction in the USSR and signify a new stage in devel- 
opment of the science of Marxist-Leninist economics. 
These statements are among the most important prin- 
ciples of the political economy of socialism created by 
Comrade Stalin." 

The only truth in this statement is that "the political 


economy of socialism" is wholly an invention of Stalin 
and his corrupt henchmen. 

DIALECTICAL PHILOSOPHY, KREMLIN STYLE 

Not the niceties of pedagogy but the pressing needs 
of the Soviet economy made necessary the revision of 
the law of value in the Marxist sense. Not by accident 
the crowning achievement of this revision came with 
the promulgation of the Fourth Five-Year Plan, which 
was openly based on 
"the use of the law of 
value." 

To "make use of 
the law of value" 
meant the conscious 
subordination to the 
force of this law. 

How seriously this 
task was executed 
by the Soviet intelli- 
gentsia can be seen 
from a lecture on 
"The Time Factor in 
the Matter of Capi- 
tal Investment" that 
Academician Stru- 
milin delivered to 
the learned council 
of the Institute of 
Economics of the 
Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR. 

If "a high ratio of socialist accumulation" is to be 
achieved, states Strumilin, it will be necessary to con- 
sider not merely "prime cost" but "full cost": "In order 
to change from "prime cost" to full cost of the projected 
articles and their production, it is necessary therefore 
first of all to add to the paid share of labor that of its 
share which is reserved as a matter of planned accu- 
mulation" ( Bulletin of the Institute of Economics, No. 3, 
1946). 

With this as a basis, Strumilin proceeds to calculate 
the relationship of dead to living labor, of capital 
investment to rate of profit, thus achieving statistical 
measurement for calculating the rate of "socialist accu- 
mulation" which could be the envy of any bourgeois 
economist. 

Ever since the outbreak of World War II the Kremlin 
bureaucracy has tried to raise per capita production 
through the institution of what it has dared call 
"socialist emulation." This new competition between 
factories has supplemented Stakhanovism, or competi- 
tion between individual workers. The totalitarian 
bureaucracy is attempting to make the maximum 
speed of production of an individual Stakhanovite into 
the norm for all workers, factory by factory. 

This has only deepened the conflict between the 
Stalinist regime and the Russian masses. The need 
arose for a new ideology to discipline the Russian pro- 
letariat. The attempt to undermine and falsify every 
tenet of Marxism was the result. 

The new phase of falsifications gained a momentum 
of its own and could not stop half-way. The very logic of 
the break with the structure of [Marx's] Capital com- 
pelled the falsification of its content as well. The next 
inevitable stage was to distort the significance of 
Marx’s immortal work. It was no longer to be consid- 
ered the basic Work of Marxism, but only of Marx; here 
"the historical principle" was applied to show that Cap- 
ital was the greatest work ["]up to Lenin and Stalin"... 

Once the Stalinist bureaucracy laid its brutal hands 
on Capital, it of necessity had to intensify its falsifica- 
tions of dialectical materialism itself. 

If a "revision" of Marxist analysis of the law of value 
was made imperative by the functioning of the Soviet 
"socialist" economy, the arbitrariness of bureaucratic 
planning demanded as imperatively the discovery of a 
"new dialectical law." There was no way out of the 
impasse except through the endowment of "criticism 
and self-criticism" with supernatural powers. 

This was the compelling reason why the Secretary of 
the Central Committee donned the mantle of philoso- 
pher, and no Soviet philosopher missed the significance 
of Andrei Zhdanov’s appearance at their conference in 
June 1947. 

A 'NEW DIALECTICAL LAW' 

Zhdanov spoke with the authority of the Politburo 
when he assigned the "philosophic workers" their new 
task. This consisted in asking them to find nothing less 
miraculous than "a new dialectical law," one that was 
"free of antagonisms." 

The key passage in Zhdanov’s speech is worth quot- 
ing in full: "In our Soviet society where antagonistic 
classes have been liquidated, the struggle between the 
old and the new, consequently, the development from 
the lower to the higher, takes place, not in the form of 
a struggle of antagonistic classes and cataclysms, as it 
does under capitalism, but in the form of criticism and 
self-criticism, which is the genuine motive force of our 
development, the powerful instrument in the hands of 
the party. This is without doubt a new form of move- 
ment, a new type of development, a new dialectical 
law" ( Questions of Philosophy , No. 1, 1947; also in Bol- 
shevik, No. 16, Aug. 30, 1947. English translation is 
available in the April 1948 issue of Political Affairs). 


With the demand for a theory of value that was not 
at the same time a theory of surplus value, the Stalin- 
ists tried to divest the labor theory of value of its class 
content. With the demand for a new dialectical law free 
of contradictions, they seek to make not the masses, 
but the totalitarian bureaucracy ("the critics"), the dri- 
ving force of history. 

Idealism has thus been enthroned in the Kremlin 
and scientific socialism reduced to the petty-bourgeois 

socialism of a Proud- 
hon. 

Perhaps the best 
way to describe the 
vulgar thinking of 
the Stalinist bureau- 
cracy is to quote 
what Marx said of 
Proudhon’s way of 
^ thinking a full cen- 
§ tury ago: 

§ "In place of the 
? great historic move- 
f ment arising from 
o the conflict between 
the productive forces 
already acquired by 
>e men and their social 
relations, which no 
longer correspond to 
these productive 
forces... in place of 
practical and violent 
action of the masses by which alone these conflicts can 
be resolved — in place of this vast prolonged and com- 
plicated movement, Monsieur Proudhon supplies the 
evacuating motion of his own head."(5) 

SOVIET PHILOSOPHY AND SOVIET REALITY 

The destruction of the warp and woof of historical 
materialism was made necessary by the very depth of 
the Soviet crisis. At the very time of Zhdanov’s appear- 
ance among the learned philosophers, there was pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union a new book by the Chairman 
of the State Planning Commission, Voznessensky, enti- 
tled The War Economy of the USSR during the Period 
of the Patriotic War. 

This work is not merely a description of the Soviet 
war economy, but it is the legal code promulgated by 
the Stalinist bureaucracy for the development of the 
post-war economy. It is at the same time an uncon- 
scious admission that the bureaucracy has failed to 
raise the productivity of labor to the level needed "to 
catch up with" capitalism, let alone achieve the transi- 
tion to "communism." 

The bureaucracy is attempting to resolve the deep- 
ening contradictions of the Soviet economy in its usual 
manner — through bureaucratic stifling of mass initia- 
tive. But this is a double-edged sword. 

It is true that it is two decades now since the Russ- i 
ian workers have had any control over the Plan. But 
while this has increased the bureaucracy’s strangle- 
hold of the worker, it has also deprived the bureaucra- | 
cy of any of the practical experience of the workers at 
the point of production. , 

The Plan has long been executed without the benefit ! 
of the old Workers Conflict Commission, abolished in 
1940, but in recent times all previous limits of arbi- 
trariness have been surpassed. The top Planning Com- 
mission sets up the plan, and the workers have nothing 
to do but follow orders. But the complete divorce 
between the masses and Stalinist state represented by 
this stage of bureaucratic planning means also the 
complete loss of objectivity for the planners, and the 
Soviet economy keeps staggering from one crisis to 
another. 

At the same time purges continue in every sphere: 
economic, political, philosophic, literary, scientific, ped- 
agogic and artistic. 

The cycle of falsification begun in 1943 has reached 
its culminating point. Marx used to say of classical 
political economy: for it there was history, but there is 
no history any longer. Of the Soviet bureaucracy it may 
be said: for it there once was revolution, but now there 
is only "criticism and self-criticism." This criticism and 
self-criticism manifest themselves as purges, more 
purges, and still more purges. In this sense, the theo- 
retical thinking of the Stalinist bureaucracy has been 
reduced to what Trotsky once called "the empiricism of 
a machine gun." 

NOTES 

1. See Engels on ‘Capital’ (New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1937), p. 106. 

2. And only in that limited sense since Marx had been most 
explicit in his expose of Adam Smith’s error in considering 
that the law of value functioned "purest" under simple com- 
modity production. Adam Smith fell into this error, explains 
Marx, "because he had abstracted [the law of value] from cap- 
italistic production and precisely because of this it appears as 
if it were invalid" (Theories of Surplus Value). — RD 

3. Marx-Engels Collected Works, Vol. 24 (New York: Inter- 
national Publishers, 1989), pp. 536-37. 

4. Marx-Engels Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 296. 

6. Marx-Engels Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 103. 
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Immigrants’ movement still on the march 



Strong turnout across the country for the May 1 
immigrants’ rights marches indicate that the vibrant 
movement that emerged in spectacular fashion in 2006 
is alive and well. In Chicago — in many ways the epi- 
center of the movement — the numbers participating 
exceeded the organizers’ conservative projections. In 
Los Angeles, a small but energetic march was brutally 
attacked without cause by police, who fired rubber bul- 
lets into the crowd and 
assaulted journalists (See 
page 3). These marches, 
along with the numerous 
others that took place across 
the country, demonstrated 
that a year filled with racist 
anti-immigrant backlash 
and government repression 
has been unable to diminish 
the movement’s momentum. 

The anti-immigrant reac- 
tion since May Day 2006 
assumed a wide range of 
forms — from the militia 
organizing efforts of the 
nativist Minutemen Project 
to the more sophisticated 
media campaign of influen- 
tial CNN host Lou Dobbs. It 
also expressed itself in puni- 
tive raids by Immigration May Day immigrant workers' 
and Customs Enforcement ^ 
agents on workplaces and homes across the country. 

These raids resulted in stories of families being ripped 
apart— parents being held in inadequate and over- 
crowded detention facilities and women and children 
hiding for days, at a time in forests to avoid being 
arrested. In Chicago, a paramilitary-style raid on a 
shopping mall in the heart of the Mexican immigrant 
community in late April helped to galvanize participa- 
tion in the May 1- march. 

SENATE BILL 

The most dramatic development since the May 1 
marches was the unveiling of a major immigration bill 
in the U.S. Senate. The bill was drafted behind closed 
dqors in close consultation with the White House and 


represents a bipartisan attempt to get the immigration 
issue off the political agenda for the time being. The 
bill, while offering a long and expensive path towards 
citizenship for most of the undocumented workers in 
the country, substantially alters the past precedent of 
allowing immigrant citizens to bring family members 
into the country and replaces it with a system based on 
individual "merit" — a point system defined by such 

measures as profi- 
ciency in English 
and completion of 
education courses. 
The proposed legis- 
lation would also 
institutionalize a 
tier of second class 
"guest workers" 
who would have no 
chance at citizen- 
ship and — based 

on past experience 
with similar pro- 
grams — would be 
easy targets for 
abuse by employ- 
ers. It also would 
further militarize 
the already heavily 
patrolled U.S. -Mex- 
ico border with the 
1 , construction of a 

high-tech fence in long stretches of Arizona, California, 
and New Mexico. 

While the bill has outraged anti-immigrant conserva- 
tives with its'route to citizenship for undocumented 
workers, it has also deeply disturbed immigration rights 
activists. The elimination of the preference for family 
members, the establishment of a $5,000 fine, and the 
requirement that immigrant workers actually return to 
their home countries to file their applications for citizen- 
ship are all being decried as burdensome and punitive. 

Wrangling over the bill’s contents has begun in 
earnest, with anti-immigrant forces weighing in 
forcibly with their reservations. To the chagrin of the 
conservatives, however, there is strong pressure to 
resolve the issue in favor of a broadly inclusive path to 


citizenship because of the desperate need for labor 
power in many sectors of the U.S. economy. 

The impact of the process of globalization after the 
passage of the North American Free Trade Agreement 
was that, instead of U.S. corporations relocating their 
plants to Mexico, the pull of the so-called "China Price" 
for low wages meant that operations moved from both 
Mexico and the U.S. to China. At the same time, the 
removal of import barriers to cheap American com 
overwhelmed Mexican agriculture and resulted in peo- 
ple being left with no choice but to leave their small 
farms and pay smugglers to take them on the danger- 
ous journey north across the border. The same dynam- 
ics bring migrants from the countries of Central Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean as well, in numbers that exceed 
by far even those of America’s great periods of immi- 
gration of the nineteenth century. 

LOW WAGE EXPLOITATION 

Waiting for them north of the border are vast num- 
bers of low-wage, unskilled jobs as agricultural field 
hands, janitors, meatpackers and restaurant workers. 
The employees in these industries are dependent on 
the enormous traffic in forged documentation to pro- 
vide them with the basic requirements for employment 
and are forced to live a life burdened with the anxiety 
of their tenuous legal status. 

While the employers in these industries are depen- 
dent on the ready availability of large numbers of 
immigrant workers, they also exploit their situation by 
using the threat of their legal status as a way to con- 
trol and oppress them. 

This exploitation has led to immigrant workers 
being at the forefront of what may yet prove to be a 
renewal of the U.S. organized labor movement in strug- 
gles such as the union organizing drive at the Smith- 
field Foods meat packing plant in Tar Heel, N.C. and 
the cross-country boycott efforts of Florida’s Coalition 
of Immokalee Workers. 

Whatever deals the politicians and employers may 
come up with, they will have to reckon with the power 
of the now-vigilant "Sleeping Giant" of immigrant 
workers in the U.S. — a force that has dramatically 
changed the American social and political landscape 
and will continue to do so for the foreseeable future. 


Humanism of Marx endures: Iranians review Marxism and Freedom 


Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1958 book Marxism and Free- 
dom recently appeared in a Persian-language edition in 
Iran. Despite the authoritarian clerical regime that has 
dominated the country since the revolution of 1979, a 
lively world of newspapers and small journals main- 
tains a precarious existence and manages to carry on 
discussions of philosphy, politics and culture. We repro- 
duce here two reviews of Marxism and Freedom that 
appeared in such journals. 

We live at a time in which Communism has col- 
lapsed, capitalism has declared itself victorious and 
occupies the entire intellectual horizon. Former leftist 
activists are ashamed and have turned into tailenders 
of bourgeois alternatives, Or proudly proclaim them- 
selves to be on the frontline of the bourgeoisie. The end 
of history is being declared through the bombing of the 
innocent people of Iraq. Iranian intellectuals are dying 
for Hashemi Rafsanjani to be elected [president.] Is 
there an alternative to capitalism? Is another world 
possible? 

Raya Dunayevskaya, Russian-American thinker 
and labor activist was bom in the Ukraine in 1910 and 
emigrated to the U.S. at age 12. [At that time] the U.S. 
Left consisted of large numbers of supporters of Soviet 
socialism, the Social Democratic front and the Trotsky- 
ists. Social Democrats combined a critique of Soviet 
totalitarianism with praise for bourgeois democracy 
and concluded with the indispensability of 
capitalism. Trotskyists followed Trotsky in calling the 
Soviet government a degenerated workers state. Duna- 
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yevskaya could not be anyone’s follower. She herself 
was a tendency nourished by the lineage of the revolu- 
tionary tradition of Hegel’s dialectic which had been 
transmitted to Marx and Lenin. In this way Dunayev- 
skaya broke with Trotsky by presenting the theory of 
"state capitalism" to describe the Soviet government. 

From her point of view, neither superpower (the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union) could present a program for 
human liberation. The difference between them was 
simply over the form of expropriation of exploited 
labor. While Western bourgeois capitalism presented 
the freedom to sell the individual’s soul on the mar- 
ket, the Soviet Union presented the alternative of obey- 
ing the strict discipline of the [one] party state. In 
Dunayevskaya’s view, the state in the Soviet system 
was both a motor for accumulation and a means for 
controlling labor. 

The post-Trotskyist Johnson-Forest Tendency 
accepted her economic analysis, but when she returned 
to Marx’s humanism during the course of the 1950 
Miners’ general strike, the foundation for her complete 
break from the Trotskyist tradition was created. The 
Johnson-Forest Tendency rejected Humanism as a reli- 
gious or Existentialist category. 

Dunayevskaya was the first to translate Marx’s 1844 
Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts into English. 
Unlike many Marxists who limit Marx’s humanism to 
the writings of his youthful period, she considers 
humanism to be the determinant element of the whole 
of Marx’s philosophy and the divide between Marxism 
and state capitalism in the Soviet Union and 
China. Marxism and Freedom is the product of this view. 

Basing herself on Marx, Dunayevskaya’s [work] pre- 
sents a fundamental critique of Stalinist and Maoist 
systems and continues to issue a call for a better and 
completely different world at a time when any hope for 
an alternative to the capitalist system has been lost... 

Part III, "Marxism: the Unity of Theory and Prac- 
tice," which explains the relationship of the process of 
writing Capital to the U.S. Civil War and the radical 
democracy of the Paris Commune is Dunayevskaya’s 
original masterpiece. She counter poses the humanist 
essence of the Grundrisse and Capital to the dominant 
mechanical and impure views of Marxists and proves 
that the foundation of Marx’s critique of political econ- 
omy is humanist and dialectical. .1 

— Keyvan, from the journal Aftabkaran 

Considering the existing intolerable and tormenting 
censorship and cultural mass murder, if one can name 
a few good books that one has read during the past 
year, one heed not be too concerned about how long ago 
these books were published. But Marxism and Free- 
dom by Raya Dunayevskaya does not fall into this cat- 
egory. This book Was published this year and I am not 
certain that many people have read it. 

It has some very interesting introductions of which 
I consider those by Joel Kovel and Herbert Marcuse to 


be very useful. Each one, especially Kovel’s, praises 
Dunayevskaya’s work while at the same time singling 
out her weaknesses. In my view, Dunayevskaya consid- 
ers herself completely belonging to the Hegelian Marx- 
ist branch and goes as far as putting Hegel’s Absolute 
Idea in the place of the Marxian expression, praxis, 
and calls the unity of theory and practice, not praxis 
but the Absolute Idea. 

In an article written near the end of her life, and in 
the course of praising Lenin for analyzing and dissect- 
ing the entirety of Hegel’s Logic, she fundamentally 
critiques Lenin for not being able to extend the results 
of his research on Hegel to the question of the party 
and organization, and hence defending the incorrect 
theory of the vanguard party which he had developed 
in What Is To Be Done, prior to his research [on 
Hegel]. Of course, Dunayevskaya never had the chance 
to make true to her promise and develop her own the- 
ory of the party on the basis of Hegel’s philosophy. 

But in my view what distinguishes the entirety of 
her work is her Marxist humanism which has been 
greatly influenced by the discovery of Marx’s 1844 Eco- 
nomic and Philosophic Manuscripts of which she was 
the first English translator. This is what gives Marx- 
ism and Freedom its special and superior status. 

She was of the mind that "Marxism is a theory of 
liberation or it is nothing. Whereas Marx was con- 
cerned with the freedom of humanity, and with the 
inevitable waste of human life which is the absolute 
general law of capitalist development, Russian com- 
munism rests on the mainspring of capitalism — paying 
the worker the minimum and extracting from him the 
maximum. They dub this ‘the Plan.’ Marx called it the 
law of value and surplus value." 

On the other hand, Marx believes that capitalism 
creates preconditions for a life free of toil, poverty, 
injustice and stress while at the same time, it intensi- 
fies toil, poverty, injustice and stress. Like many oth- 
ers, Dunayevskaya considered Marxism and proletari- 
an revolution to be the fundamental means of resolving 
this mortal contradiction and creating a society based 
not on "exchange value" and profit but "use value" and 
human needs. 

It often seems that in contrast to Marx’s ndeas, 
Dunayevskaya is too philosophical and so-called "super 
Hegelian," and does not pay attention to the fact that 
the mature Marx put aside philosophical language 
and turned to specific and exploratory studies. Howev- 
er, we need to do justice to her and agree with Marcuse 
that this work "shows not only that Marxian econom- 
ics and politics are completely philosophical and phi- 
losophy is from the beginning economics and poli- 
tics." In my view, without this inseparable and dialec- 
tical combination of politics, economics and philosophy. 
Marxism and Freedom would have lost its current 
attraction. On the whole, the translation is lucid and 
readable. 

— Akbar Masum Beigi, from the journal Naqd-e Ho 





Coal companies as they existed 50 
years ago are a thing of the past. Virtu- 
ally all of them are now a part of huge 
energy corporations, and they are sali- 
vating about new legislation being pro- 
posed to produce gasoline from coal. The 
technology to dd this has long been 
known, and a few such facilities exist, 
but they can't compete with low-cost oil. 
High-cost oil, however, does make it fea- 
sible to compete. But because such coal- 
to-liquid facilities are very expensive, 
the’ coal interests are demanding guar- 
antees, and among them is that the 
Department of Defense commit itself to 
a 25-year contract to buy it. We're talk- 
ing here about staggering amounts of 
billions of dollars. During World War II, 
corporations had their cost-plus con- 
tracts, and in Russia, Stalin had his 
five-year plans, but those guys were pik- 
ers compared to these coal consortiums. 

Ex-coal miner 
Detroit 

+ ♦ + 

I'm sick and tired of hearing com- 
plaints about how "Chinese" goods are 
flooding the world market, taking away 
jobs and destroying local businesses. 
How come almost no one tells us that 
the companies making these "Chinese" 
goods are transnational corporations, 
most of whose profits end up in the U.S.? 
There is a lot of racism in this talk of the 
"invasions" of cheap Chinese goods that 
fits the agenda of corporate capitalism. 

Angry worker 
Chicago 

+ + + 

When it was first reported that Cere- 
brus Equity would buy Chrysler Corpo- 
ration from Diamler-Benz, both Canadi- 
an Auto Workers union President Buzz 
Hargrove and United Auto Workers 
president Ron Gettlefinger said they 
were assured that Chrysler would not 
be gutted, and repeated those assur- 
ances to their rank-and-file workers. It 
reminded me of the time several years 
ago when Diamler-Benz merged with 
Chrysler and everyone was assured that 
it was a merger of co-equals and that 
Diamler-Benz did not control. Rank- 
and-file workers knew better and said 
the German company was their new 
boss — and they were right, of course. 
They are skeptical about the most 
recent assurances about not gutting 
Chrysler, and hoping they are wrong 
about their doubts. 

Auto observer 
Detroit 

4 - 4 - 4 - 


Everyone at work talks about how 
awful it is that the corporate execs are 
making these huge bonuses while we 
are struggling to get by. Everyone is sick 
of the Iraq war and sees Bush as a total 
imbecile. No one argues with me that 
this system stinks. But then nothing 
happens. It's because nobody ever talks 
about what's the alternative. You have 
to start doing that, otherwise people will 
stop listening to you. 

Employee 
Rosemont, Illinois 

+ + 4 - 

UPROOT LAW OR VALUE 

To this day, some Marxist theoreti- 
cians act on the basis of Stalin's order to 
break from the structure of Marx's Cap- 
ital. In her col- 
umn in the last 
issue, Raya 
Dunayevskaya 
shows it is done 
to get away from 
Marx's analysis 
of the commodi- 
ty and thereby 
hide "social 

relations behind 
the fetishism of 
commodities." The Stalinists could 
retain the theory of labor as the source 
of value by acting as if it is a quantita- 
tive matter — as long as they can hide 
the qualitative determination of value 
and abstract labor as alienating and 
exploitative. So today any perspective of 
uprooting the capitalist law of value has 
to revolve around how a new human 
society can break down that alienation 
of labor. 

Those who want to change Marx's 
theory to begin from something other 
than the commodity end up far from 
this perspective. 

Revolutionary 

Memphis 

+ 4 - 4 - 

GLOBAL WARMING 
OR REVOLUTION? 

The editorial last issue on climate 
change was good but I think too general 
to be controversial. It rightly points out 
that the debate is no longer a fight for 
recognition of the problem. Theorizing a 
solution requires getting more specific 
and asking difficult questions with no 
easily forthcoming answers. The funda- 
mental issue seems to revolve around 
discovering an abundant renewable 
source of energy to rival energy-inten- 
sive fossil fuels. Is it possible to solve 
the problem of climate change within 


capitalism? Capital's relentless drive for 
■ accumulation has created the problem 
and often been an obstacle to a solution, 
but could accumulation not continue 
with different sources of fuel? I can 
imagine a three-fold increase in the 
price of oil necessarily breeding inven- 
tion. Nor can we simply assume social- 
ism will provide a solution. If socialism 
means more productivity, will the prbb- 
lem persist? If we continue to rely on oil, 
I don't see why it wouldn't. This is yfhy 
so many eco-activists turn away from 
socialism and look to small-scale 
economies of the past for a "solution." 

Marxist-Humanism is uniquiely 
poised to contribute to this battle! of 
ideas. We won't know what opportuni- 
ties socialism may open up unless we 
continue to theorize an alternative to 
capitalism. Could it be that the solu- 
tions to the ecological problems of this 
current mode of production are (the 
same as those for a new mode of pro- 
duction? We should think about it more. 

J. Skoinik 
Brooklyn, New York 
+ + + 

END OF WELFARE 

Some "Readers' Views" in the Febru- 
ary-March issue implied that my analy- 
sis of "the end of welfare" as part and 
parcel of the capitalist system excludes 
or neglects the forces of sexism, racism 
and ideology. They do not see that those 
factors do not comprise separate sys- 
tems in the world but are aspects of a 
totalizing capitalist system which incor- 
porates into itself all the "isms" that 
help it to divide and conquer the Work- 
ing class. People who avoid theorizing 
capitalism today in favor of abstract 
denunciations of various oppressions 
have little' chance of contributing to 
Marx's or Dunayevskaya's ideas, which 
center on the need to transcend capital- 
ism as vital to women and everyone else 
striving to build a new society. 

Anne Jaclard 
New York 

+ + + \-t.- 

ANTI-ABORTION LUNACY 

There are many things that show how 
lunatic the anti-abortion crowd is. The 
latest is their effective protest against 
the new vaccine, Gardasil, that protects 
women from the virus that causes most 


cervical cancer. To be effective, it should 
be given to girls entering the sixth 
grade. The fanatics insist that giving 
girls this life-saving vaccination would 
promote promiscuity! Forget the actual 
facts that it doesn't; and that even if a 
woman or girl has only one sexual part- 
ner the virus is so pervasive in our soci- 
ety that she could still get the disease. 
Forget further that one in four women 
age 14 to 59 is already infected with 
HPV. While we know those protesting 
are lunatics, what of the governors and 
others who cave in to their ludicrous 
demands? 

Women's liberationist 
Memphis 

+ + + 

RECLAIMING MARX'S 
CAPITAL 

The excerpts in the April-May issue 
from Andrew Kliman's Reclaiming 
Marx's ‘Capital’ show that the- stan- 
dards of interpretation, argumentation, 
and reasoning, which no one any longer 
seems to think necessary, are in fact 
vital for revolutionary thought. Too 
many radicals don't realize that more 
than hope and propaganda is needed in 
the battle of ideas. If Marx's theories of 
value, price, profit and crisis don't hang 
together in a coherent way, we might as 
well throw out all of Capital because it 
would be worthless as anything more 
than a book of inspiration. This is the 
most important point the excerpts 
made. 

Joshua Howard, New Space 
New York City 

+ + + 

I found the excerpts from Reclaiming 
Marx's ‘Capital’ very thought provok- 
ing. The debate surrounding Marx’s 
trenchant analysis and practical theo- 
rizing on the destabilizing effects of the 
fundamental mechanisms of the capital- 
ist mode of production is, it appears, 
ongoing. The labor theory of value and 
its complement, the theory of the falling 
rate of profit, are central, even today, to 
a correct modern analysis of political 
economy. Yet capitalist propaganda has 
employed a subtle sleight of hand cou- 
pled with smoke and mirrors to obscure 
their assured validity. 

Christopher Thomas 
Florence, Arizona 



ANTI-CAPITALIST STRUGGLES IN THE 'NEW' SOUTH AFRICA 


Your take on "Anti-capitalist strug- 
gles in the ’new' South Africa" (April- 
May N&L) is probably one of the best 
I have read. We South African 
activists usually cringe when we 
come across something written about 
us because often outsiders miss the 
nuances, yet still want to make 
proclamations as many of the ultra- 
left do. Your article was inspiring and engaging. The 
section that deals with the social movements really 
conveys the mood, struggles, and challenges. 

Thule Union activist 
Cape Town, South Africa 

+ + + 

Disadvantaged communities in South Africa have 
previously not been exposed to issues of the environ- 
ment. Our struggle during the apartheid era was 
focused on bread and butter issues and on racial 
apartheid itself. And even now issues like climate 
change and global warming are alien to the 'struggle of 
the Black working class in South Africa. We would like 
to link issues of environmentalism to global capital in 
terms of how they are intertwined so as to broaden the 
consciousness of the masses in their struggle for eman- 
cipation. 

Mncedi 
South Africa 

♦ + + 

Peter Hudis’ "Anti-capitalist struggles in the ‘new’ 
South Africa," is spot on in terms of its analysis of the 
root causes of the present problems poor communities 
are experiencing. However, it should be borne in mind 
that the ANG's capitulation to neo-liberalism happened 
before the 1994 democratic elections. The adoption of 
GEAR was merely the formal endorsement of a process 
that was already underway. In 1992, the ANC was part 
of the Transitional Executive Committee (TEC) and 
the latter included the ruling National Party Govern- 
ment. The ANC as a party to the TEC agreed with the 
NP government to obtain a loan from the Internation- 


al Monetary Fund of R800m. The loan came with the 
usual structural adjustment conditions and they were 
endorsed. This was done in a very secretive manner. 
The mass movement was never consulted on this loan. 
The final version of the Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment Program (RDP), that became the election plat- 
form of the ANC in 1994, whilst containing social 
democratic sentiments in its general objectives, had 
strong neo-liberal prescriptions in relation to the actu- 
al macro-economic strategy. The White Paper on the 
RDP released in 1994 by the newly elected ANC gov- 
ernment had all the elements of a neo-liberal macro- 
economic framework. The memorandum accompanying 
the Bill on the new Labor Relations Act released in 
1995 unequivocally advocated for a labor market that 
avoids rigidities, that is more international competitive 
and its provisions facilitated the emergence of a more 
flexible labor regime. These comments do not detract 
from your overall analysis; they merely highlight the 
prior indices on timeline in the slide of the ANC 
towards neo-liberalism. 

John Appolis 
Johannesburg, South Africa 
+ + + 

COSATU is very divided over the issue of Alliance 
with the ANC and even more divided over Zuma who 
many of us say is a rapist. However the bureaucracy, 
including the South African Communist Party which 
has a big influence on the labor movement, is obvious- 
ly politically opportunistic. Zwelinzima Vavi is eyeing 
the Deputy President job should Zuma become presi- 
dent (and god forbid!). COSATU is very powerful in 
South African politics and its leadership knows this. If 
only the workers of COSATU and the broader South 
African labor movement knew how powerful they 
are... then ,they would do things independently and 
gather thousands of supporters and intellectuals on 
their side. 

Activist 

Cape Ttown, South Africa 

+ + + 


I look forward to reading more about what Rosa Lux- 
emburg's ideas mean for women activists here and 
finding out more about Raya Dunayevskaya. I found 
the article by the Iranian feminist in the 
FebrUary/March issue of News & Letters very interest- 
ing. But I also picked up on "The Black dimension in 
Women's Liberation" from the writings of Raya Duna- 
yevskaya in which the Aba riots are described. Her dis- 
cussion is very useful in terms of describing how 
womien have always organized when their rights have 
been infringed and that "feminism" is not such a west- 
ern concept after all. 

Revolutionary Feminist 
Cape Town, South Africa 

+ + + 

I agree with your outline of how Marxism has been 
treated by many generations of activists. You men- 
tioned that Rosa Luxemburg differed with and criti- 
cized Lenin and Trotsky on the questions of the revolu- 
tion that was taking place in Russia in front of their 
eyes. Later events proved that Rosa’s perspectives were 
right and she had an insight on a number of theoreti- 
cal questions in a period engulfed with revolutions and 
civil wars. I would like to know more on that area, and 
would be grateful for sources that can help me on that. 

Township activist 
South Africa 

+ + + 

I] have begun reading the works of Dunayevskaya. I 
wish she had developed her thoughts on connecting 
Fanon and Hegel further, but what I have read in The 
Power of Negativity is fascinating reading indeed. 

New reader 
Duifran, South Africa 

4 - 4 - + 

Thanks for your insights into the Hegelian aspect of 
Marx. I have only attempted Hegel piecemeal. I sup- 
pose I shall now have to make a braver attempt at 
understanding him. 

Black inteHechial 
Duifran, South Africa 
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MALALAI JOYA NEEDS 

After Malalai Joya's return from a 
successful international tour and 
interview with a local TV station in 
Kabul, the warlords and criminals in 
the Afghan Parliament and Senate 
tried hard to silence Joya and kick her 
out of the Parliament. 

They have used one of her recent 
comments during an interview as a 
justification for their move. In the 
interview, she expressed that the 
Afghan Parliament is worse than an 
animal stable whose many members 
are the murderers and enemies of 
Afghan people. On May 21, 2007, the 
Parliament, dominated by warlords 
and drug-lords, suspended Joya for 
three years and ordered the High 
Court to file a case against her. They 
also directed the Interior Ministry to 
restrict her movements to within the 
country. 

In a press conference in Kabul, Joya 
announced that she will continue her 

IMMIGRATION REFORM 

The proposed immigration reform bill 
is wrong because no people are illegal. 
The guest worker program is just 
exploiting the immigrants who would be 
doing the work at sub-minimum wage. 
After 8 to 10 years they would have to 
go back in line and pay a fine of $5000, 
another form of exploiting" them. It 
would bog down the process of getting 
here legally. This is another example of 
how wrong our foreign policy is. But 
there is no way to get a good foreign pol- 
icy out of capitalism; we need a complete 
change of our system. It would be better 
if there were a cross-border program 
like Doctors without Borders, to help 
people instead of exploiting them as our 
government does. 

Dan P. 

Michigan 


WHAT'S IMPEACHABLE? 

Why were the Republicans able to so 
easily impeach Bill Clinton, yet a Demo- 
cratic Congress cannot even pass a veto- 
proof Iraq funding bill that includes a 
date for troop withdrawal? Disgusting 
as the Monica Lewinsky scandal was, 
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YOUR URGENT HELP! 

fight against the warlords and drug 
lords. She is ready to face an indepen- 
dent court and will use the opportuni- 
ty to expose the ene : 
mies of the Afghan peo- 
ple. The majority of 
ordinary Afghan people 
strongly support Joya 
and she is receiving 
many phone calls, let- 
ters and emails of soli- 
darity. We urge all her 
supporters and well-wishers to help 
Joya by filing your protest with 
Afghan officials for expelling Joya 
while the terrorists and human rights 
violators in the parliament were pro- 
vided immunity before any court for 
their past crimes. 

Write to mi@malalaijoya.com for 
addresses to send your letters of 
protest. 

Defense Committee for Malalai Joya 


how could that be considered worse (an 
impeachable offense) than a four years - 
and-counting unconscionable war that 
has killed so many thousands of people 
on both sides that we don't even know 
the exact number. How can a president 
with barely a 30% approval rating have 
the upper hand? And we have more 
than a year and half to an election that 
could give us something even worse. 

Mary Jo Grey 
Chicago 


ANTI-WAR STRUGGLES 

Our counter-recruitment group had 
our first experience with an information 
table at a Memphis High School. We set 
up in the cafeteria and it went great. 
The kids were really interested, took 
our literature and talked with us. Mike 
always has a piece of duct tape with the 
number of U.S. military women and men 
who have been killed in Iraq stuck to his 
shirt. The students asked about it and 
several of them started pinning the 
numbers to their shirts and blouses as 
well. As of May 27 that number was 
3,454. 

Counter-recruitment activist 
Memphis 


+ + + 


Htun Lin's column, "Iraq war follows 
wounded vets home" in the April-May 
N&L exposes the oft-repeated lie of 
Bush-Cheney and the Right that it is 
the Left that does not support the 
troops, implying that they do. Since it is 
the right wing, because they have been 
in control, who have allowed the return- 
ing wounded to be abused and neglect- 
ed, their deceit is laid nakedly bare. 
Since so s many Louisianans have 
expressed their disgust with the situa- 
tion, as I have, Republican Congress- 
man Charles Boustiani gestured his 
concurrence by visiting regional facili- 
ties for the hospitalized vets. According 
to correspondence I received from his 
office, he, too, was "outraged." But total 
indifference to the veterans has been 
the rule throughout the history of the 
U.S. Have we so easily forgotten the vet- 
erans of the Vietnam War? Do we not 
realize millions of them number among 
the homeless? 

Letters and petitions are OK as long 
as nothing else can be done, in the short 
term. But in the longer term revolution- 
ary change is in order concerning the 
ways our leaders find to engage us in 
the wars that create the torn veterans. 

Thanks are owed to N&L for printing 
the real news. I’m enclosing a small 
donation to help you keep going. 

Supporter 
^ Louisiana 

THE BRITISH SCENE 

What do the recent UK local elections 
mean? For the ruling class, nothing. The 
show goes on. There is a fragmentation 
of the national political groups, the 
growth of nationalism and racism and 
the absence of sense. The anti-war party 
of the liberals appears to have.collapsed. 
The Labour Party is claiming a victory 
as their organization shrinks. The Con- 
servatives are claiming a victory and 
indeed gained an extra 800 councillors. 
Local politics has historically been seen 
as dominated by corruption and oppor- 
tunism: The lack of interest and control 
has not changed despite local govern- 
ment reforms. The growth of postal vot- 
ing has helped speed up the opportunity 
for fraud and rigging. 

Patrick 

London 
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NORTHERN IRELAND: 

IS THE CONFLICT OVER? 

Is the conflict in Northern Ireland 
over at last? Two parties that historical- 
ly represent opposite extremes of the 
national question — the Democratic 
Unionist Party and Sinn Fein — have 
become unlikely partners in the 
province's devolved government. The 
divide between Protestants/Unionists 
and Catholics/Republicans has been 
contained and institutionalized rather 
than overcome in this new political set- 
tlement. The society remains very divid- 
ed, with the two communities often liv- 
ing in separate neighborhoods and 
going to separate schools. However, the 
desire for peace is strong in both com- 
munities. Now that the national ques- 
tion has reached a weary compromise, 
social issues may come to the fore. The 
economic context has been transformed 
as the Republic of Ireland has under- 
gone such rapid economic growth that it 
has overtaken the United Kingdom in 
GDP per head. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford 


VOICES 

FROM 

WITHIN 

PRISON 

WALLS 


I am an aspiring writer/composer. 
Enclosed are a few words I wrote down 
for your review: It's a death thspat being 
anti-oppression. Battling disfranchise 
and abuse with strong speculations. Gen- 
erating knowledge and strength into a 
useful weapon. Articulate and bear arms 
for legitimate reasons. Allegiance and 
stoned hearts against foul agony. The 
stronger, more aggrandized. Can't stop, 
nor can the enemy keep a warrior down. 
It's strife until death or victory. Equality 
as a whole in all human life is demanded. 
Irregardless of geographical or affiliation 
differences. For all who recognize oppres- 
sion against them, delete criminal mind- 
set and rebirth with the revolution. 

Prisoner 
Corcoran, California 




Books 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

□ The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings 
on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $24.95 

□ Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today 

2000 edition. Foreword by Joel Kovel $24.95 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao 

30th Anniversary issue, 2003 $24.95 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 

Philosophy of Revolution 1991 edition. New author’s intro- 
duction. Foreword by Adrienne Rich $1 2.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 
Reaching for the Future (Special: Includes shipping)....$10 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 

Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains "Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and Phi- 
losophy of June 1, 1987," and 1953 "Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes" $3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By CHARLES DENBY 

□ Indignant Heart; A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya $14.95 

By ROSA LUXEMBURG 

□ The Rosa Luxemburg Reader 

Edited by Peter Hudis and Kevin Anderson $23 


By DAVID BLACK 

□ Helen Macfarlane A Feminist, 

Revolutionary Journalist, and Philosopher in Mid-Nineteenth 
Century England Special price, $15 including postage 

~~ By KEVIN ANDERSON 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin’s studies of Hegel ....$1 5.95 


Pamphlets 

□ 40th anniversary edition of American Civilization on 
Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard, and 

□ Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles: Race, Philoso- 
phy & the Needed American Revolution 

Each $8, Special: Both for $15, including postage. 

□ Marxist-Humanist Writings on The Middle East Selected 

writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 1961-1982 and News & Let- 
ters 1988-2002 $5 

□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 'Civiliza- 
tion' (Expanded edition) $5 

□ Kosova: Writings from News & Letters, 1 998-1 999 

$3.50 

□ Explorations in Dialectical and Critical Theory 

From Hegel to. Derrida and from Marx to Meszaros $5 

□ Marx's Concept of Intrinsic Value 

by Andrew Kliman $2 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff $2 

□ The Cohl Miners' General Strike of 1949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya........ , $2 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1 980s and the Nuclear 
World since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .25 

□ Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners’ views of (injustice system and 

organizing from within. ...$8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $16 

□ The Revolutionary Journalism of Felix Martin (Isaac 

Woods) .. $8 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 


□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 

41 <t postage 

□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog for 2000-01 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees 58<C postage 

Archives . 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection ....$4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Human- 
ism: A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 48202... $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
6 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions.).... 

$5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94, 1994-99 $30 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from Pro Quest, 300 Zeeb 
Rd., Ann Arbor, MI 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist- 
Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 36 South Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, IL 
60603, Phone (312) 236-0799 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. 

Please add $2 postage for each pamphlet, $4 postage for books. 
Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 
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by C.C. Simmons 

In September 1986, the body of teenager Deanna 
Ogg was found in Texas. Ogg had been raped, blud- 
geoned and stabbed to death. About the same time, Roy 
Criner, 21, had bragged to his friends about picking up 
a hitchhiker and forcing her to have sex with him. 

While no other evidence connected Criner to the 
crime and despite his protestations of innocence, he 
was charged, tried, convicted and sentenced to 99 years 
in prison. 

Ten years later, DNA tests showed the sperm found 
in Ogg was not Criner’s. Criner’s attorneys moved for a 
new trial and, in January, 1988, the trial court granted 
their motion. Four months later, the highest criminal 
court in Texas, the Court of Criminal Appeals (CCA), 
overruled that approval and denied a new trial. 

Sharon Keller, writing for the CCA, seemingly aban- 
doned science, law and common sense when she 
declared, "The new: evidence does not establish inno- 
cence." DNA was not enough. It seemed, said court- 
watchers, that Keller wanted to keep Criner in prison, 
while totally unconcerned that Ogg’s true killer 
remained at large. 

In 2000, DNA tests were run on saliva from a ciga- 
rette found near Ogg’s body. That DNA matched the 
sperm found in Ogg, but neither DNA matched Criner. 
A month later, the county sheriff, district attorney and 
trial judge joined in asking for a pardon for Roy Criner. 
The Board of Pardons and Paroles unanimously voted 
in favor of a pardon. In August, 2000, Governor Dubya 
briefly interrupted his run for the White House and set 
Criner free. By the peculiarities of Texas law, and with- 
out an acquittal, Criner remains a convicted murderer- 
rapist with a governor’s pardon in his pocket. 

To some, the Criner case was clear evidence that the 
CCA was little more than a cabal of right-wing, all 
white, Anglo, pro-prosecution ideologues with a con- 
vict-at-any-cost agenda. 

The national media described the CCA as a powerful 
group of nine Republicans whose goal seemed to be to 
slake the state’s bloodthirst- for executions. Only 3% of 
the death penalty convictions that came before it were 
reversed, less than any other state’s high court. 

To understand the actions of the CCA, one must 
understand its now-Presiding Judge Sharon Keller. 
Under Keller’s increasing domination, the CCA ruled 
that almost any defect in the prosecution’s case, no 
matter how grave or outrageous, was "harmless." 

"For ten years now, she has not wavered in her ambi- 


Infant mortality rises 
in deep South 

The infant mortality rate in Mississippi and neigh- 
boring states of the deep South reversed in recent 
years and is now climbing. The infant mortality rate — 
deaths by one year of age per thousand live births — is 
a good barometer of the overall health of a population. 

The infant mortality rate in Mississippi fell to 9.7 by 
2004 but in 2005 rose sharply to 11.4. This rate hike 
means that 65 more babies died in 2005 than in the 
year before, for a total of 481 deaths. 

The rate in the deep South stands well above the 
national level. These states have large Black popula- 
tions and expanses of entrenched poverty. But the 
racial disparity is evident even at the national level 
which stood at 14.0 for Black babies but only 5.7 for 
whites in 2003, the last year these figures were com- 
piled nationally. 

There are multiple and overlapping reasons for this 
disturbing increase in infant mortality, including: pre- 
mature and low-weight births; congenital defects; and, 
especially among poor, Black adolescent mothers, 
deaths from accidents and disease. Obesity in the 
itiothers makes diagnostic tests more difficult and can 
be the forerunner of diabetes and hypertension which 
can, in turn, lead to malnutrition in the fetus. 

Cutbacks in social programs contribute to pregnant 
women not receiving regular prenatal care. In recent 
years, poverty in Mississippi has worsened. However, 
welfare payments have declined under the leadership 
of a fiscally conservative governor who also reduced 
funding for outreach to pregnant women. 

A director of the Children’s Defense Fund highlight- 
ed the connection between funding for the poor and the 
longevity of their babies: "When you see drops in the 
welfare rolls, when you see drops in Medicaid and chil- 
dren’s (health) insurance.. .unborn children suffer." 
Transportation to clinics and to Medicaid enrollment - 
centers is also a major issue. 

We thus see a complex interweaving of biological 
and socio/political factors at work in influencing the 
survival of infants. 

Dr. H. Jack Geiger, who played a major role in start- 
ing a community health center in the Mississippi Delta 
in the 1960s, Commented: "No health services can over- 
come the effects of social policies that devastate the 
lives of the poor.... We should be enraged, and 
ashamed, that these preventable excess deaths contin- 
ue, and increase, among us. " 


Killer Keller and 
the Death Squad 

tion to see the state win every case," remarked one vet- 
eran court observer. "I don’t know how she sleeps at 
night," said a friend from the 1970s. "She believes she 
is doing the work of God," noted an ex-staffer. 

Among Texas legislators, she is known as "Sharon 
Killer," no doubt for her steadfast refusal to reverse 
death sentences. Among the other eight CCA judges, 
she is referred to as "Mother Superior" for her studious 
and diligent devotion to upholding the state’s position, 
however flawed, on any case brought before her court. 

In 1999, the Texas legislature passed a law which 
authorized the CCA to prepare a list of "approved 
attorneys" who would handle the death penalty cases 
for indigent defendants. The list included many sub- 
competent attorneys who had no idea how to prepare a 
petition for a writ of habeas corpus for a condemned 
prisoner. Some, suggested the CCA purposely selected 
marginally competent attorneys for the approved list. 
The CCA has never removed a lawyer from the 
approved list for disciplinary or competency reasons. 

The unfairness of the system is glaringly apparent 
from the mismatched teams that debate their cases 
before the CCA. For the defense, a single court-appoint- 
ed attorney, shamefully underpaid and without benefit 
of an investigator or a researcher, is pitted against the 
enormous resources of the state supported by a group 
of staff lawyers called the "Death Squad," who work on 
nothing but death penalty cases with the objective of 
upholding a conviction. 

Can there be any doubt why Texas executes more 
prisoners than any other state in the nation? 

Prison activists rally 

OAKLAND, CAL. — On May 23 dozens of prison activists 
protested at the State of California building here, giv- 
ing voice to the over 3,300 prisoners who signed a peti- 
tion opposing an ominous turn in the continuing strug- 
gle against this state's inhuman prison system. Cali- 
fornia's legislature and Gov. Schwarzenegger reached 
an "agreement" early in May to build 53,000 new 
prison and jail beds at the cost of $7.9 billion! Prison- 
ers are speaking out even though they are the ones 
now suffering unconscionable overcrowding and, sub- 
ject to retaliation from the guards. 



This completely undemocratic agreement once again 
poses prison construction as a solution to an out-of- 
control failed prison system, which is under a threat of 
federal takeover and facing a federal judge’s impend- 
ing order to cap the prison population. This deal was 
reached with no public hearing, no public debate, and 
the Legislature had no bill language before their vote. 
The funding via revenue bonds bypassed voter 
approval (California voters consistently voted down 
spending more money on prisons in recent years). Ser- 
vicing the debt will cost hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually, one expert estimating $330 million a year by 
2011, money that will have to be taken from budgets 
for higher education or other state priorities. Califor- 
nia is the first state in the nation which will soon 
spend more on prisons than on universities. 

The shocker with this deal is that while all unions, 
except the guards' union (CCPOA), have always 
opposed prison expansion, this time SEIU did not 
oppose it. Apparently the prospect of a few more dues- 
check-off jobs has become irresistible to SEIU leader- 
ship (see Workshop Talks column on page Ifor more on 
SEIU's complicity with capital). 

Conditions in prisons are steadily worsening: 
women prisoners at Central California Women's Facil- 
ity, for example, are housed eight to a cell (built ft>r 
four). They have recently lost their gym to house more 
beds and now more beds are being put in their day- 
rooms. Prisoners say that food portions are reduced, so 
many are hungry. All rehabilitation programs have 
been cut, and even Narcotics Anonymous and Alco- 
holics Anonymous meetings have been reduced to once 
a week, virtually ensuring that prisoners leaving the 
institution will come right back. 

There is no way to "fix" this problem within the cur- 
rent system. Politicians are not listening to common 
sense reforms, such as reforming the parole boardj 
reforming the 3-strikes laws, releasing non-violent 
offenders, etc. 

Prisons are an expression of the completely anti- 
human direction in which capitalist society is heading: 
giving the "surplus" population the choice of either 
dying in war or being warehoused in prison. 

— Prison activist 
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Continued from page 1 

their status as indentured servants into permanent 
slaves. Slavery, the perpetual ownership of other 
human beings and their descendants, became formally 
legalized in. 1660. 

CAPITALISM BUILT ON SLAVE TRADE 

Capitalism, as Marx pointed out, grew up as a world 
system on the basis of the slave trade, which originat- 
ed from a distinction between white and Black ser- 
vants. Only recently have four states— -Virginia, Mary- 
land, North Carolina and Alabama — formally apolo- 
gized far their role perpetuating slavery. That is easy 
for them now that the racist character of capitalism 
has taken much subtler forms. This is what we should 
be reexamining on the 400th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Jamestown. 

In the Civil Rights Movement Blacks won formal 
political freedom, but racism persists in the economic 
depravation of Blacks as capitalism continually 
restructured its manufacturing sector where Blacks 
did majse some economic progress. Now Blacks are 
forced into much lower paying jobs through so-called 
welfare reform even as educational opportunities for 
the poor are dramatically reduced. Blacks dispropor- 
tionateljy make up U.S. capitalism's reserve surplus 
population, which often ends up in American prisons. 
The ongoing challenge, as I put it in Dialectics of Black 
Freedom Struggles, is to deepen the freedom idea 
beyond civil rights to totally challenge capitalism. 


Dialectics | 

of Black 
Freedom 
Struggles 1 

Race, Philosophy * 

and the Needed | 

American Revolution • ■ 

by John Alan 

Only $8 (including postage) 

Order from literature ad on page 73a 

Execution of 
Philip Workman 

MEMPHIS, TENN^On May 9, Philip Workman was 
executed at Riverbend Correctional Facility in 
Nashville, Tenn. At the prison nearly 100 opponents of 
the death penalty demonstrated against the execution, ' 
while in Memphis outside of Immaculate Conception j 
Cathedral some 40 people gathered in opposition. 

Workman was convicted of the 1981 shooting of Lt. 

Ron Oliver during a robbery of a Wendy’s restaurant. 
While Workman never denied the robbery, evidence 
brought to light after his initial conviction showed that 
he did not fire the shot which killed Lt. Oliver. 

Only one witness, Harold Davis, claimed to have 
actually seen Workman shoot Lt. Oliver. But since the 
initial trial, Davis, who had a history of calling ip false 
tips to police in the hopes of a reward, confessed that 
he perjured himself and actually was not present at 
the crime scene. 

An X-ray of Lt. Oliver’s body, "lost" for 18 years by 
the Medical Examiner’s Office, and other ballistics evi- 
dence led forensics expert Dr. Cecil Wecht to conclude 
that "to a degree of medical certainty" the bullet that 
killed Lt. Oliver could not have come from Workman’s 
gun, a .45 caliber pistol. Wecht’s testimony is based 
both an the size of the exit wound and on the fact that 
the bullet exited the body at all. Both are inconsistent 
with the gun and ammunition Workman was using. 

This and other evidence indicates that Oliver was 
killed by another police officer on the scene, an inci- 
dent of "friendly fire." In fact, the Memphis Police 
Department has for years used this case to illustrate 
the dangers of "friendly fire" in responding to a crime 
scene! Five of the jurors from Workman’s trial, the orig- 
inal prosecuting attorney, and Lt. Oliver’s daughter all 
called for clemency for Workman. Clemency was 
denied by a Pardons and Parole Board appointed by 
Tennessee Gov. Philip Bredesen, and Workman was ’ 
executed without any court having substantively con- 
sidered these facts. 

Workman rejected a final meal and instead request- 
ed that a vegetarian pizza be delivered to a homeless 
man in Nashville. Prison officials denied his request. 
When word of this got out, people around Nashville 
began ordering pizzas to be sent to homeless shelters 
around the city. Workman’s request soon generated 
pizza deliveries to homeless shelters across the United 
States. In Memphis, a place of hospitality for homeless 
persons called Manna House served pizza to some 50 
people two weeks after Workman’s execution. The 
mostly African-American men present told many sto- 
ries of their experiences with police brutality and their 
times of imprisonment. 

The execution of Philip Workman illustrates once 
again how the death penalty is applied in this country 
as an instrument of state terror without regard for 
facts, fairness, or respect for human dignity. 

— Peter R. Gathje 
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Organizing the unemployed in South Africa 


Editor’s note: JohnAppolis is a leader of the The Gen- 
eral Industries Workers Union of South Africa 
(GIWUSA). He joined it when he and other militants 
were purged from one of COSATU’s affiliates. He is also 
active with the Anti-Privatization Forum. 

By John Appolis t 

JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA— The trade union move- 
ment has, on many occasions, dedicated itself to the 
organizing of the unemployed. The Congress of South 
African Trade Unions (COSATU), for instance, at its 
ninth National Congress in September 2006, reiterated 
the urgent need to organize the unemployed and, to 
this extent, adopted many demands relating to the 
unemployed. In most cases however there is no system- 
atic theorization of, firstly, the nature and role of unem- 
ployment in the capitalist accumulation regime, and 
secondly, the organizational strategies and adjustments 
necessary to undertake such an endeavour. 

GIWUSA's experience of organizing the unemployed 
over the past three years has shown that there is no 
substitute for the hard, solid and sustained organiza- 
tion of the unemployed. The relegation of this task to an 
appendix of organizers’ overall work is not sufficient. 
Further, once-off mass campaigns and general strikes 
around the issues of unemployment, whilst very neces- 
sary and to be undertaken and supported, only serve to 
illuminate the problem. If this type of action is not 
either preceded or followed by the actual organizing of 
the unemployed, then again there will be no real for- 
ward march in this arena. 

THE NATURE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

This theorization of the nature of and role of unem- 
ployment under neo-liberal capitalism not only places 
our organizing initiatives on a sound and sustained 
footing but also provides a buttress to the propaganda 
of the government that it cares for the unemployed. 
Recently the government trumpeted the fact that the 
economy has created new formal jobs. What it does not 
show is that the rate at which jobs are being created is 
vastly inadequate to stem the tide of unemployment. 
Ironically there are already attempts afoot on the part 
of the Reserve Bank to choke off consumer-driven eco- 
nomic growth by the raising of interest rates. 

This contradictory nature of official economic policies 
is endemic to the neo-liberal agenda of the South 
African ruling class. Unemployment in the country is 
structural, permanent and mass. Since the 1970s for- 
mal employment has been in steady decline. This 
decline is a direct result of the structural changes that 
have occurred in the economy where the primary sector 
has diminished, new technological changes accompa- 
nied by a fundamental reorganization of work were 
effected. Hardest hit were mining and manufacturing 
jobs. The picture that graphically emerges is that, if you 
fall in the age group 16-34, you most likely would not 
find a permanent job — statistically 70% of this age 
group have never worked. More significantly, 56% of all 
unemployed people have never worked. 

A major contributor to the unemployment crisis has 
been the macro-economic growth strategy of the gov- 
ernment — the Growth, Employment and Redistribu- 
tion Programme (GEAR). It is commonly recognized 
that government’s program of privatization, liberaliza- 
tion of trade through the removal of tariffs, financial 
liberalization and fiscal austerity since 1996 are the 
main culprits. Under the ANC government’s watch 
more than one million jobs were lost between 1994- 
2003 in both the public and private sectors. 

The pretense that it has a strategy to tackle the cri- 
sis of unemployment rings hollow upon close scrutiny. 
The so-called government strategy of setting up a pub- 
lic works program in the form of the Expanded Public 
Works Programme (EPWP) to provide short term 
employment whilst waiting for economic growth to 


absorb the unemployed has been shown to be a com- 
plete failure. The EPWP offers short-term employment 
but the structural economic problems are not transi- 
tional problems. The EPWP only delivers a maximum 
of 200,000 temporary jobs each year. These jobs are con- 
sidered not additive, 
i.e., it is not 200,000 in 
year one, rising to 
400,000 in year two and 
so on. The government 
has committed itself to 
halve unemployment 
by the year 2014, but to 
achieve this target, at 
least between 400,000 
and 750,000 additional 
formal jobs per annum 
need to be created. 

The underlying 
assumption inherent in 
the EPWP, that unem- _ . , , . 

ployment is a transient Forum a 9° l "St globalization, 
problem, is fundamentally flawed. And it is situated 
within the conservative fiscal policies of the govern- 
ment and is designed within the budgetary constraints 
of the medium term expenditure framework. 



EFFORTS TO ORGANIZE THE UNEMPLOYED 

With this understanding in mind, the union in 2003 
formally integrated the Masibambane Unemployed 
Project (MUP). Initially, the MUP organized only ex- 
members of the union, but as the MUP became known 
in the townships, workers from other industries and 
trade unions started to join the MUP. 

The initial response of MUP was to. encourage these 
other unemployed workers to approach their own 
unions to get them to undertake similar unemployed 
organizing initiatives. Once these endeavors proved to 
be in vain, the MUP had to deal with the question of 
who are the unemployed. Out of this question flowed a 
further question: should Masibambane organize all the 
unemployed or only retrenched and dismissed workers? 
This is an ongoing debate within the structures of the 
union and MUP. 

In addressing the problem of unemployment and the 
associated social problems, MUP has embarked upon a 
number of campaigns. 

Campaign for First Preference: At the time of 
retrenchment negotiations, trade unions-including 
GIWUSA — ensure that the retrenchment agreements 
contain the "First Preference Clause." This means that 
when new employment opportunities arise in the com- 
pany that has retrenched workers, then the retrenched 
workers are to be given first preference to access those 
opportunities. However, employers have largely ignored 
this provision and have employed other people with no 
regard to their obligations under the retrenchment 
agreement. 

The MUP along with GIWUSA have targeted these 
companies, staged marches, negotiated with employers 
on this matter and declared disputes where no agree- 
ments could be reached. This is an ongoing campaign. 

The Pension Surplus Campaign: The is the sec- 
ond campaign initiated by MUP. It is calculated that 
there is an 80 billion rand [$11 billion] surplus in dif- 
ferent pensions funds throughout the country. This sur- 
plus came about because workers were not paid out 
their share of the surplus in the pension funds at time 
they were either retrenched, dismissed or transferred 
out of the funds. 

Co-operatives: In 2004 the MUP initiated discus- 
sions on co-operatives as possible ways of generating 
income for members of MUP. A series of workshops 
were organized outlining what co-operatives are, the 
government’s proposed legislation and the require- 
ments for setting up co-operatives. 

Campaign on the Right to Work, to an Income 


and Poverty Alleviation: In August 2004 the MUP 
launched this campaign. Its basic rationale was that 
our members are unemployed for a very long time, that 
unemployment is not our problem, and that we are will- 
ing and able to work but there is no work. 

The present Unemployed 
Insurance Fund (UIF) is totally 
inadequate. Access to the UIF 
depends on how long a worker 
has contributed to the Fund. 
Nevertheless, it has a maximum 
of 12 months. After a worker 
has used up the UIF, then there 
is no access to an income from 
the government. 

To structurally integrate the 
unemployed, the union has 
effected a constitutional change 
where a member remains a 
member when he/she becomes 
r t onriT unemployed. The implication of 

Cape town, 200/ the constitutional change is that 

unemployed members have rights and obligations sim- 
ilar to the employed members. One requirement is that 
the unemployed members must participate in the 
structures of the MUP. 

For historical reasons MUP is based in Gauteng and 
in five townships. In each township where it is located 
there exists a MUP Committee that meets once every 
fortnight. On a monthly basis delegates from the MUP 
Committees meet in a co-ordinating committee and del- 
egates from the co-ordinating committee attends the 
Union’s Branch Executive Committee (BEC). 

THE LESSONS 

Our experience has shown that organizing the. unem- 
ployed is doubly difficult in a context of rampant job 
insecurity, casualization, outsourcing and abject pover- 
ty. What we must remember is that the workplace of 
today is unrecognizable from that of the previous 
decade. The structural reorganization of work has 
brought in its wake a divided, fragmented working 
class with workers locked in a competitive battle for 
survival against each other. This competition between 
the different layers of workers requires careful media- 
tion on the part of the union. 

For instance, in respect of the First Preference Cam- 
paign, tension arises between the permanents and the 
unemployed because where employment opportunities 
— whether permanent/causal/temporary — arose after 
retrenchments, it is sometimes found that relatives of 
permanents have been brought in to fill them. 

Within the ranks of the unemployed there are com- 
peting interests between the young and the old. Our 
First Preference Campaign and Pension Surplus Cam- 
paign incorporate largely the older members of MUP. 
This generates tension over the prioritization of cam- 
paigns, allocation and utilization of scarce resources. 
Further, the Union has to balance the utilization of its 
scarce resources — be it person power, infra-structural 
resources-between the needs of the subscription-pay- 
ing employed members and that of the MUP. The Union 
itself is small and independent with a membership of 
14,000 and totally reliant on union subscriptions for 
funds. Understandably the need to find an appropriate 
balance between ensuring a constant inflow of funds for 
the continued financial viability of the union and 
undertaking the organizing of the unemployed becomes 
more acute for a small uniorr like ours. 

Despite the difficulties thrown up by the socio-eco- 
nomic context and the union’s organizational make-up, 
the unity thus far forged between the employed and 
unemployed has assisted the Union in making 
advances. At times of strikes, MUP became an impor- 
tant ally in showing solidarity by staging pickets and 
discouraging the unorganized unemployed not to scab. 
We can only hope to build on these first steps. 


A feminist from Zimbabwe speaks for herself 


continued from page 2 

to roll over all loans. Respond sympathetically to asy- 
lum requests. The argument that it is wrong to inter- 
vene in the internal affairs of a sovereign country is no 
longer sustainable. Without international intervention 
against apartheid, the struggle for liberation in South 
Africa would undoubtedly have taken longer and been 
even more bloody. 

RW: So Shereen, how do we get from beastliness and 
brutality to humanity and tenderness? 

SE: Chirukure Chirukure in his poem "Smoke, dust, 
tear gas" hints at this: "In the heavy, belching clouds of 
dry dust there in your tired, barren patch of rocky land 
you could still' tender the grey, shrivelled crops, weed- 
ing the way to the starving family’s future... in the 
crude, suffocating thunder of enemy tear gas, there in 
your tense neighbourhood turned into battlefields, you 
could still see the damp, blood-soaked secret paths, ten- 
derly shuttling to give direction and inspiration to the 
cause.. .in the perfume, tobacco, alcohol and laughter 
fumes, there in the extensive, excited victory celebra- 
tion parties, your eyes could stretch beyond the beam- 
ing rainbow knowing that out of the brutality, there is 
the humanity, that this is only but a seed germinat- 
ing..." 

RW: Are there such spaces for the creation of this 
humanness in Zimbabwe, or at least in the process of 
creation? 

SE: I think the spaces have to be created. They are 
not just delivered to you on a platter. People are creat- 


ing the spaces. Women are creating the spaces. There 
have been a number of women who have been very 
involved in the 1980s and the 1990s who because of 
political and social and economic reasons are now scat- 
tered around the region. Who have reached out to each 
other in order to create those spaces to see what possi- 
bilities can spring from that. So spaces have to be cre- 
ated, and they will be. 

RW: Tell us about the Feminist Political Education 
Project. 

SE: The Feminist Political Education Project (FEP) 
in some ways was bom out of shared experience and 
friendships. Shared experience within the women’s 
movement and within the National Constitutional 
Assembly across the MDC, in that the women who 
came together to form the project were friends. 

They understood the urgent need for something. In 
2003 we didn’t know what that was, but we agreed that 
as an alternative to the way that the mainstream 
works we would come together as a very loose network. 
We would not consolidate as an organization. We would 
pool our skills and resources and come up with inter- 
ventions based on what was happening at a particular 
time in the country and create spaces for women to 
come together both to share and reflect but also to 
think through ways of doing even in the limited room 
that exists in Zimbabwe right now to organize and to 
do. We have been working since 2003. The FEP is a 
space of hope. 

RW: Are there any other projects or groups or move- 


ments that you would urge people to join and build? 

SE: I think the Zimbabwe Social Forum is an impor- 
tant space in the struggle against globalization and in 
building mass based resistance on the ground. You 
know, that’s important. I think Zvakwana is important. 
SW Radio is important. Many formations that are con- 
tributing to the dreaming of a new dispensation. 

RW: What are the prospects for Zimbabwe? 

SE: Things may get worse before they get better but 
things are going to come to a head either way. People 
outside and inside the country are preparing for that. 
They are consolidating networks to come with strate- 
gies. The pressure is now on. It’s a different game. 

RW: What would true freedom and democracy look 
like? 

SE: A Zimbabwe that confronts its various pasts and 
names the violations its peoples have suffered; freedom 
would look like a space to look at the militia in the eye 
and say, "you violated me." It would be a chance to talk 
back to the commercial farmer, for all those years of 
exploitation and abuse. To be able to point a finger at 
the minister and the war vet and ask: why? It would 
allow for a woman to define the Zimbabwe she wants to 
live in. Is that not what democracy is about? A chance 
to be listened to. And be heard. An acknowledgement of 
the pain endured? A piece of land to call one’s own 
would go a long way. Space to be a citizen. Speaking oh 
our own behalf. Defining our own futures. Ukuba ngu- 
muntu — muntu. To become people. Our personhood 
restored. 
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campaign provokes distrust in Bush's agenda 



Continued from page 1 

to sign it. He and the Justice Department had already 
been chided by the courts for offering spurious reasons 
to spy on individuals, and was not ready to authorize 
an illegal and unconstitutional program. He threat- 
ened to resign instead, along with Comey and other top 
Justice Department officials, including even FBI direc- 
tor Robert Mueller. Rather than back down, Bush 
"defused” the crisis by illegally continuing the program 
without the authorization. 

The press quickly compared the drama Comey had 
exposed to the "Saturday Night Massacre" in the Nixon 
administration. On Oct. 20, 1973 Nixon dismissed 
independent special prosecutor Archibald Cox. Attor- 
ney General Elliot Richardson and Deputy Attorney 
General William Ruckelshaus resigned. The depar- 
tures announced a separation by much of the estab- 
lishment from Nixon’s extra-constitutional cover-up of 
the domestic espionage against the Democrats, the 
party out of power, in what became known as the 
Watergate scandal. 

However there is a significant difference between 
that event and what the Washington Post called the 
"Wednesday Night Ambush" in 2004. Whereas 
Richardson and Ruckelshaus resigned rather than fol- 
low Nixon's order to fire Cox, the threats by Ashcroft 
and Comey to resign in 2004 were not consummated. 
The truth is that the "Saturday Night Massacre" 
was a large-scale firing by Nixon of adminis- 
tration members to save himself from 
impeachment. No such threat faces Bush 
today. And very few current administration 
officials are openly breaking ranks. But 
cracks even within ruling circles have 
emerged. 

NO HEROES HERE 

The real surprise in Comey's story was the role 
played by Ashcroft, who had long been the personifica- 
tion of the reactionary presence of the Christian Right 
in government and an undisputed hawk in the "war on 
terror." He considered Bush's illegal program too much 
to allow to go undisputed. There is no "hero" to this 
story. Much was learned from Comey's whistle-blow- 
ing, and much of his testimony was praised by Democ- 
rats who have long criticized the surveillance program. 
Comey, however, was not opposed to the eavesdropping. 
What he was demanding was a valid legal rationale for 
spying that would be valid in today's current reac- 
tionary atmosphere. 

Nor can the Democrats claim to be heroes. They have 
much to answer to for having given Bush a free hand 
in his "war against terrorism," which has really been a 
war on immigrants, activists, and voter registration 
drives. They have dirty hands for allowing all the ille- 
gal spying measures against American citizens as well 
as against supposed "terrorism" suspects. And they 
caved in to Bush when they had a chance to either 
defund the war or show a little backbone. 

One and a half years ago, when the extent of Bush's 
illegal wiretapping was revealed by the New York 
Times , on Dec. 16, 2005, so clear was Bush's abuse of 
power that it had opened wide questions about 
whether it constituted outright criminal activity. Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee Chairman Arlen Spector 
ealled for hearings to be held quickly, and Barbara 
Boxer called for investigating whether Bush's autho- 
rization of the clearly unconstitutional secret spying 
was an impeachable offense. We seemed to see the 
beginning of the kinds of "cracks" in the ruling class 
that occur as crises grow deeper and demand resolu- 
tion. 

LEGACY OF COUNTER-REVOLUTION 

That resolution will surely not be coming from more 
and more "hearings" rather than from reversing the 
policies behind the actions. It is necessary to look at 
the roots of Bush's assault on civil liberties. The abus- 
es of power extend further back than the most obvious 
path from Nixonism, to Reaganism, to Bushism. The 
ruling class's use of the apparatus of the national secu- 
rity state against its own citizens arose even earlier 
than McCarthyism in the early 1950s. 

The incidents of Black revolutionaries murdered at 
the hands of the FBI and the local enforcers in the 
1950s and 1960s offer vivid testimony to a history of 
the U.S. targetting police powers on dissenters. So too 
does the surveillance on Martin Luther King Jr. and 
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Malcolm X in the 1960s, on orders by liberal presidents 
John F. Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson. This pattern of 
repression extends back all the way to the 1920s, when 
the U.S. ruling class's reaction to the Russian Revolu- 
tion took the form of the Palmer Raids in which revo- 
lutionaries were imprisoned or deported. 

What is important about Nixon's Watergate break-in 
in 1972 is that it alerted the press to his attempts to 
neutralize even his "loyal opposition" as he pursued his 
goal of establishing a single-party state. What brought 
him down, finally forcing his resignation, was a combi- 
nation of public revulsion over the scandal and the 
massive anti-Vietnam War movement that finally 
ended that bloodletting. He was also forced from power 
by a section of his own ruling class which considered 
him expendable because of his excesses, against them- 
selves included. 

Republicans as well as Democ- 
rats went after Nixon for the 
Watergate burglary, without dis- 
mantling the deadly national 
security apparatus used for 
decades against the freedom 
movements in the U.S. The end of 



Nixon did 
not mean the 
end of Nixonism. 

Since then, we have seen the continued consolida- 
tion of the national security state, not only under Rea- 
gan, but under Clinton and the two Bushes. It has been 
dusted off and used when needed. Remaining constant 
but intensified has been the U.S. drive for single world 
mastery. Each of those figures has fulfilled their his- 
toric role in that drive. 

PERSISTENCE OF REPRESSION 

The extent of intrusion of the state into all our activ- 
ities can be seen from just three kinds of encroach- 
ment, only sometimes making headlines: 

• The Army is attempting to control blogging by sol- 
diers. The changes made on the Army's regulation on 
operations security, AR-530-1, was revised March 20, 
directing Army personnel to "prevent disclosure of crit- 
ical and sensitive information in any public domain to 
include but not limited to the World Wide Web, open 
source publications and the media" and to "consult 
with their immediate supervisor and their OPSEC offi- 
cer for a review prior to publishing or posting informa- 
tion in a public forum." That public forum includes let- 
ters, articles for publication, email, blog postings and 
discussions in online message boards. 

Jason Hartley, a sergeant in the New York National 
Guard who turned his blog into a book, Just Another 
Soldier, summed up the feeling of the entire blogging 
community about the new regulation as "chilling, very 
chilling." Meanwhile the blogging continues to grow. 
Milblogging.com, a web site that tracks military blogs, 
reported on May 4 that it counted 1,709 military blogs 
from 30 countries and 3,240 registered members. 

• The breadth of the attacks can also be seen in the 
current attempt in U.S. District Court in Eugene, Ore. to 
impose terrorism sentences on ten environmental 
activists. They had earlier accepted plea deals for crimes 
of property destruction. The crimes, now charged under 
the government's "Operation Backfire," involved dam- 
age to property but the defendants showed that they 
had gone to great lengths to ensure that no humans or 
animals suffered harm. Most of the crimes were for 
arson for which the median sentence is normally five to 
eight years. If accepted by the court, the new terrorism 
enhancements could land the young defendants in max- 
imum security prisons for over 30 years. 

• National Security Letters (NSLs) have been 
around since 1978 when the FBI was given the power . 
to use them to investigate what it judged to be foreign 
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threats. NSLs became something altogether different 
after the September 11, 2001 attacks and the passage 
of the USA Patriot Act. The new Department of Home- 
land Security, the Pentagon, and the CIA were empow- 
ered to issue NSLs to investigate anybody the admin- 
istration branded as a threat to national security. 

The FBI issued 140,000 demands for information 
about individuals from travel agencies and internet 
service providers to libraries and eBay, between 2003 
and 2005. This aggressive .program, consistently 
underreported before then, has acquired internet and 
phone logs as well as bank transactions. 

No onie less than the Justice Department's inspector 
general exposed this part of Bush's ominous spying 
agenda in March. These investigative demands are 
issued without a showing of probable cause or prior 
judicial approval and come with a severe gag order 
attached. This shields the FBI from complaints and 
paves the way for the spread of surveillance. A broad 
swath of internet and phone users, especially young 
people, assumes that all communications are moni- 
tored and hate the government for that reason. 

UPROOTING NEEDED 

These struggles against the invasion of privacy are 
part of a much wider and deeper struggle today against 
all of Bush's policies. His intransigence against ending 
the war in Iraq, gutting government spending on need- 
ed social programs, and assault on abortion rights 
show the contours of an attack on all the gains of free- 
dom movements of the last 50 years. These attacks 
escalated as capitalism underwent a major economic 
retrenchment and restructuring in the mid-1970s and 
became institutionalized with the rise of Reagonomics 
in the 1980s. 

In the same token, the collapse of the USSR in 1991 
did not remove a rationale for the U.S.'s drive for world 
hegemony. It emboldened that drive and produced the 
imperialist agenda of George Bush. Even before then, 
that drive determined the Reagan agenda. And that 
drive for global domination positioned Bush for his 
post- 9/11 role as invader and top cop. As we wrote 
immediately after that attack: 

"It is imperative that we completely and totally 
oppose Bush's effort to respond to anti-human terror- 
ism with an equally inhuman policy of indiscriminate 
military intervention, just as we must oppose all 
efforts to restrict civil liberties at home or scapegoat 
Muslims, immigrants or people of color. But an effec- 
tive opposition to this new militarism will not emerge 
unless we project a total view rooted not just in what 
we oppose, but what we are for." ("Terrorism, Bush's 
retaliation show inhumanity of class society," News & 
Letters, October 2001). 

That is a far more difficult and fundamental task 
than simply holding a hearing — or winning an election. 
It demands nothing short of uprooting capitalism and 
envisioning a philosophically-grounded alternative to 
capitalism. 
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by Shawn Hattingh 

CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA— On May 16, Father Kukah 
visited the University of Cape Town to discuss the 
recent Nigerian elections. Kukah was appointed by the 
Nigerian state to "reconcile" the Ogoni people and 
Shell. Indeed, he has been working around the clock to 
get Shell back in Ogoniland through "reconciliation." 
Ever since Shell was kicked out of Ogoniland 13 years 
ago by popular protests, it has been desperate to get its 
grubby paws back on that area’s oil. 

Being so close to the Nigerian government, Kukah 
had a skewed view of the recent elections. He noted 
that even though the Nigerian election was flawed, it 
was a step forward from the previous military dicta- 
torships that existed in Nigeria. What Kukah failed to 
mention, however, was that the rigged election results 
will not lead to an ounce of change in the lives of most 
Nigerians. For as long as the present system remains 
in Nigeria, the majority of Nigerian people will not see 
the benefits of Nigeria’s oil. 

He also failed to mention that the true holders of 
power in Nigeria are not the Nigerian people or the 
political parties that may claim to represent them. The 
real holders of power are rather the IMF, World Bank 
and the huge multinational oil companies that are 
sucking the resources out of that country. Certainly 
these institutions are not about to let go of the lucra- 
tive stranglehold they have over Nigeria or its 
resources. 

The World Bank and IMF have controlled the Niger- 
ian economy for over two decades. They set the spend- 
, ing priorities of the Nigerian government, not the 
token figures who sit in the Nigerian Finance Ministry. 
Indeed, it is the IMF and World Bank that have dictat- 
ed that Nigeria should focus its spending on debt ser- 
vicing rather than on education and healthcare. They 
“ are responsible for forcing Nigeria to liberalize every 
aspect of the economy. This has seen the Nigerian state 
clamping down on workers rights; privatizing every 


government function including healthcare and educa- 
tion; relaxing environmental laws; and allowing multi- 
national corporations to repatriate all of their profits 
out of Nigeria. 

Kukah also failed to note that the biggest beneficia- 
ry of the situation that exists in Nigeria has undoubt- 
edly been Shell. Shell has been operating in Nigeria 
since 1958 and is responsi- 
ble for over 80% of the oil 
that is extracted from the 
Niger River delta. This has 
seen Shell producing 
400,000 barrels per day 
since. The result: Shell has 
made hundreds of billions of 
dollars. Most of this money 
has been whisked away by 
Shell, while a trickle has 
been handed on to corrupt 
Nigerian elites to keep the 
black gold flowing smoothly. 

Although Shell has 
drilling operations in over 
28 countries, 40% of all its 
worldwide oil spillages occur 
in the Niger Delta. Since 1976, it has been calculated 
that Shell has been responsible for over 3,000 oil spills 
in the Niger Delta. The way in which Shell has dealt 
with these oil spills has been to set them alight. This 
has seen the land on which these spills have occurred 
becoming totally infertile and unusable. All of these 
spillages have also resulted in the death of aquatic life 
in rivers in the Niger Delta. Most of the water sources 
that are used for human consumption have been 
smothered with oil. 

Shell also flares the natural gas in the Niger Delta 
that is associated with oil extraction. Indeed, 2.5 billion 
cubic feet of gas is flared in the Niger Delta every day. 
This has seen massive amounts of greenhouse gases, 
such as CO^ and methane, being pumped into the 


atmosphere. The Nigerian oilfields release more green- 
house gases than all of the rest of the countries in sub- 
Saharan Africa combined. Due to this massive amount 
of air pollution, the Niger Delta regularly experiences 
acid rain. 

Shell, with the assistance of the Nigerian state, have 
also expropriated vast tracks of land from the indige- 
nous population, with lit- 
tle or no compensation. 
By 1993, the people of the 
Niger Delta, spearheaded 
by the people of Ogoni- 
land, struck back. They 
began to peacefully occu- 
py the oil installations 
within the Niger Delta. 
g 1 The response from Shell, 
■£ along with its allies in the 
| Nigerian state, was swift 
| and ruthless. Since 1993, 
| over 2,000 people in the 
| Niger Delta- have been 
I murdered by Nigerian 
state forces at the bidding 
of Shell. These victims 
have included people such as the activist and poet, Ken 
Saro-Wiwa. His crime — questioning Shell’s right to pil- 
lage the Niger Delta. 

Shell’s involvement with the Nigerian state and the 
military is so extensive that it has even openly admit- 
ted that it funds the Nigerian forces that are deployed 
in the Niger Delta. Shell has also let it slip that on at 
least two occasions it has directly paid military officials 
to storm specific villages. 

Naturally, being a government and Shell man, 
Kukah failed to mention anything about these atroci- 
ties. His solution to the problem of the Niger Delta is to 
tell the people of the Delta to stop resisting multina- 
tional oil companies, such as Shell. For Kukah there is 
simply no alternative. Fortunately, the peoples of the 
Niger Delta have not heeded the advice of the Shell 
stooge.- ■. 


Ecuadorian politics in transition 



Protest against Shell's Nigeria operations. 


Omit), ECUADOR -In Ecuador there is no question that 
aspirations for social and economic justice have been 
unleashed, and there is no telling where it may lead. 
Rafael Correa, served only a few months as Finance 
Minister in 2005. He was forced to resign when he 
defied Wolfowitz and the World Bank by daring to uni- 
laterally alter the agreement with the World Bank that 
would channel surplus oil revenue into health and edu- 
cation instead of servicing the debt. This single act cat- 
apulted him to the presidency in November 2006 with 
a landslide victory over banana magnate Alvaro 
Noboa, Ecuador’s richest capitalist. It is delightfully 
ironic that Wolfowitz is history while Correa has 
ascended to the presidency. 

Unlike past presidents who have promised struc- 

Changes in Bulgaria 

SOFIA, BULGARIA — On Jan. 1, 2007, Bulgaria and 
Romania joined the European Union (EU). This is the 
> manifestation of the pledge the two former communist 
I states have made to the rest of Europe to continue to 
develop as capitalistic countries. Despite the fact that 
I Bulgaria and Romania have the lowest standard of liv- 

ing from all of the EU members there is an optimistic 
* view that only good will follow. This hope has cast a 
shadow on the true problems that are slowly rising in 
the two young democracies. 

Europe has always been the target for Bulgaria 
since the fall of communism. For most people here the 
question has been East vs. West. East towards Russia, 
i.e„ communism, or West towards Europe, i.e., capital- 
ism. Since the collapse of communism and thus the 
omission of one of the options people have conceded 
Ond givefi up the idea of an alternative to capitalism. 

Now that the march west has begun Bulgarians are 
anticipating change. What -type of change is a good 
question. The myth is that the EU will bring an end to 
the years of political instability, greed and corruption 
that have plagued the country for the last 15 years. 
The truth is that it will be difficult for the EU to bring 
about those changes when it is suffering from the same 
symptoms itself Change is coming, although not the 
one anticipated. 

In the last decade Bulgaria has experienced, and is 
continuing to experience, a population shift. The citizen- 
ry of the countryside and smaller provincial towns are 
massively relocating to the bigger, more economically 
developed urban centers. The capital, Sofia, has grown 
from a city of 1,000,000 to 2,500,000 in the last 10 years. 
In a country of roughly 7,400,000 people this means that 
one third of the population now lives in the capital. 

The most disappointing change has been the devel- 
opment of a nationalist movement fronted by the 
nationalist political party ATAKA. The lack of econom- 
ic prosperity along with the accelerated transforma- 
tion of the country from communism to capitalism has 
alienated the public. The friction between the three 
largest ethnic groups — Bulgarians, Turks, and Roma — 
is constantly growing. Few believe that ATAKA will 
create a meaningful political base. At the moment they 
are insignificant to the political process but if they con- 
tinue to grow at the rate they are today, ATAKA may 
become a significant political player. — Anton 


tural reform, Correa has already shown that he means 
business. He has made it clear that he will not renew 
the treaty that allows for a U.S. military base on 
Ecuadorian soil. He expelled from the country the very 
World Bank representative who had reneged on the 
promised loan, accusing the World Bank of blackmail. 
His major campaign promise was to hold a popular ref- 
erendum that would trigger a Constituent Assembly 
with plenary powers to re-structure Ecuador’s political 
system. The referendum passed in April with an 
impressive 82% of the vote. He has successfully neu- 
tralized a traditionally obstructionist Congress. 

Correa doesn’t back-room deal with the rightist 
political parties, but appeals directly to the Ecuadorian 
people for support of his program, which he describes 
as Christian Socialism. He is the only Ecuadorian 
president in recent history to join workers in May Day 
celebrations, where he promised to end capital’s domi- 
nation over labor. His friendship and alliance with 
Venezuela’s Hugo Chavez and Bolivia’s Evo Morales is 
no secret. - 

Having said all this, one has to add that there is rio 
reason yet to believe that Correa’s idea of socialism is 
not of the "top down" variety or that he understands 
that the nationalization of resources, while perhaps a 
step in the right direction, does not equal socialism. He 
seems to think, naively in my opinion, that extensive 
"microcredit" programs can solve the country’s massive 
unemployment problem. 

Although it appears at present that Correa has the 
popularity to win control of the Constituent Assembly, 
this is not a certainty. As well, in Ecuador poverty is so 
widespread and corruption is so deeply embedded in 
virtually every public institution, that a mere restruc- 
turing of the political system without genuine revolu- 
tionary movement from below is doomed to failure. 

— Observer 

Queer notes 

liy^lfse 

Participants marched to the cheers of bystanders in 
the first legal gay pride parade in Warsaw on May 12. 
For the past three years, former Mayor Kaezynski, cur- 
rently Poland’s President, banned pride parades. The 
European Union’s Court of Human Rights ruled 
Kaczynski’s bans illegal. However, this year has also 
witnessed Poland’s State Prosecutor’s office ordering 
prosecutors in several municipalities to look into the 
conduct of gays and lesbians on unspecified charges of 
pedophilia. Education Minister Giertych’s has also 
unveiled a vague draft legislation criminalizing the 
promotion of homosexual propaganda in schools. 

■ •’ 4 - + + ' 

Action has been taken against the Jackson Town- 
ship school district in Ocean County, N. J., after it was 
determined that not enough was done to prevent the 
harassment of a bisexual high school student. J. Frank 
Vespa-Papaleo, director of the New Jersey Division of 
Civil Rights, pointed out that school authorities were 
notified a number of times about the harassment. Offi- 
cials of Jackson Memorial High School will challenge 
the state’s findings. 


‘Step it up’ fights 
global wanning 

MEMPHIS, TENM. — As part of the national Step It Up 
days of action on climate change, a series of events 
took place here in April. These included two street cor- 
ner protests, which got lots of support from passing 
drivers, two church services, and a group of high school 
girls making posters to put up around town. 

We highlighted the demand for binding laws to cut 
carbon emissions 80% by 2050. More and more people 
are angry at the administration’s do-nothingness in 
the face of growing evidence that the damage from 
global wanning has already begun. 

This anger is turning' to action, as seen in the rapid 
growth of the Step It Up 2007 actions, which started as 
a proposal posted on a website by six recent college 
graduates in Vermont and their adviser, long-time 
environmental activist and writer Bill McKibben. In 
little more than three months, local groups new and 
old in all 50 states joined in to hold 1,460 events the 
same weekend. 

STUDENTS LEAD MOVEMENT 

Step it Up 2007 is part of a larger movement, includ- 
ing groups at colleges and universities. Students have 
taken the lead across the country in prompting sus- 
tainable energy use. Students at the University of 
Memphis and at least 17 other colleges and universi- 
ties in the U.S. and Canada have voted for "green fees" 
to decrease their schools’ carbon emissions. Organizing 
of the Campus Climate Challenge has spread to dozens 
of universities and some high schools. 

Though it was the largest ever protest against glob- 
al warming, Step It Up was underreported. In a radio 
interview in April, McKibben pointed out a change. 
The Step It Up proposal to cut carbon by 80% was 
laughed at in January. But by April, it was being seri- 
ously proposed by politicians including presidential 
candidates Bill Richardson and Dennis Kucinich. 

IMPACT ON POOREST 

The impact of global warming will be mildest in 
zones where most of the industrialized world lives, 
while the severest impact will be on the poor, especial- 
ly those living in marginal agricultural land, coastal 
regions, and flood zones. International agencies, are 
warning of potential large-scale migration of climate 
refugees. 

Global warming is such a serious problem that soci- 
ety will have to change. The question is, "What type of 
change will that be?" Even the "progressive" represen- 
tatives of the ruling class, such as A1 Gore, are project- 
ing that it is a "moral, not political" problem. Counter- 
ing impulses toward a total reorganization of society, 
official voices channel the movement toward what is 
achievable within the contours of capitalist production. 

This way of adapting to climate change would great- 
ly worsen the conditions of life and labor of billions of 
mainly poor and working-class people, with special 
hardship falling on people of color and women — but 
affording some protection to many of the most affluent. 

— Environmental justice activists 



by Kevin A. Barry and Mitch Weerth 

As the Iraq war and occupation continue into a fifth 
year, U.S. and Iraqi casualties have remained high. 
April and May saw the highest two-month U.S. death 
toll since the war began, with no end in sight. U.S. pub- 
lic Opinion has turned sharply against the war, coming 
closer to world opinion, which opposed it from the 
start. 

But the U.S. government remains locked into the 
war, also with no end in sight. Congress, now dominat- 
ed by supposedly anti-war Democrats but fearful of 
Bush’s charge of failing to support the troops, has igno- 
miniously caved in on the war budget. Only a pitiful 29 
Senators voted to de-fund the war— by March 2008! — 
after months of posturing. 

Inside Iraq, the Sunni jihadist resistance, part of 
which is linked to Al Qaeda, continues to launch 
attacks at will against military, government, and civil- 
ian targets. Despite the "surge" of U.S. troops designed 
to stabilize Baghdad, the jihadists have lobbed shells 
into the heart of the Green Zone, headquarters of the 
U.S. occupation and the Iraq government. In another 
attack, they managed to kill over 150 people waiting at 

Right wins in France 

The election of Nicholas Sarkozy to the presidency in 
France represents an important shift to the -Right. 
Sarkozy’s solid victory in the May runoff election over 
Socialist Party candidate Segolene Royal was ground- 
ed above all in his ability to win over voters who had 
earlier backed the neo-fascist Jean-Marie Le Pen. 

After his election, Sarkozy moved with lightning 
speed to appoint a young cabinet with significant 
women’s participation, a first for France. He also 
recruited a popular public figure, the Socialist Bernard 
Kouchner, as Foreign Minister. Kouchner’s humanitar- 
ianism led him to support the 1999 Kosova war, but 
this humanitarianism was so abstract that he also 
became one’s France’s few supporters of Bush’s imperi- 
alist invasion of Iraq. 

Sarkozy won the presidency by courting the anti- 
immigrant, "law and order" vote, especially the Le Pen 
supporters. He never took back his racist language 
during the 2005 ghetto uprisings about cleaning up the 
"scum" with an "industrial-strength cleaning." Up to 
now, the traditional Right has not been able to cut into 
Le Pen’s vote, which has run at 15 to 20% in national 
elections. It was only because of this split on the Right 
that the Socialists and the Left, which have been able 
to muster at most 40% of the vote, have been able to 
come to power at times in recent years. 

That period seems to be over. Moreover, during the 
first round of voting, in April, the Marxist Left did 
especially poorly, with the Communist Party at a 
humiliating 2%, its lowest score ever. The one bright 
spot here was that the anti-Stalinist Marxist Olivier 
Besancenot did better, with 4%. Overall, though, the 
April vote Was a sobering one for the part of the Left 
that has opposed neo-liberalism. These groups overes- 
timated their impact on the "No" vote in the 2005 ref- 
erendum on a European Union constitution, failing to 
recognize how many of the negative votes actually 
came from the nationalist Right. 

France now faces a younger, more energetic Right 
under Sarkozy, which will try to move toward a neo-lib- 
eral economy, getting rid of hard-won social advances 
like the 35-hour week. The youth have already indicat- 
ed their determination to fight him every step of the 
way. Pro-immigrant students occupied a few universi- 
ties the day after the election, while minority youth 
confronted police in the ghettoes. Organized labor has 
also warned it will fight Sarkozy’s economic policies. 


a bus hub in Shi’a Sadr City. 

In response, Shi’a fundamentalist militias with links 
to the state have exacted an equally terrible revenge 
upon Sunni civilians. Baghdad is slowly being divided 
along sectarian lines, with many Sunnis being driven 
out of the city altogether. In the largest exodus in the 
Arab world since the flight of Palestinians from Israel 


Russia flexes muscles 



Gay rights dembnstrators in Moscow were later 
attacked by right-wing thugs as police stood by. 


Riding high global oil prices and taking advantage of 
the U.S. quagmire in Iraq, Russia has begun to reassert 
itself as a Eurasian power. It has attacked U.S. plans 
to locate missile bases in Poland and the Czech Repub- 
lic, rattling Western Europe, which depends upon 
Russian natural gas. In Central Asia, it has outma- 
neuvered the U.S., which had sought to set up a natu- 
ral gas pipeline from Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan 
that would have bypassed Russia. Russia also turned 
to Greece and Bulgaria to contract an oil pipeline to 
bypass Turkey. This would serve as a counterweight to 
an even larger U.S.-sponsored pipeline running from 
Azerbaijan to Turkey, but bypassing Russia. 

At home, the regime of Vladimir Putin is moving in -* 
an increasingly authoritarian direction. On May 27, 
police allowed thugs from the Orthodox Flag Bearers 
and the neo-fascist Black Hundreds to physically 
attack gay rights demonstrators in the heart of 
Moscow, among them visiting members of the Europar- 
liament. Police also attacked or prevented a number of 
small pro-democracy demonstrations in various cities. 

Cuban terrorist freed 

Luis Posada, who had been detained in the U.S. 
since he entered the country in 2005, is again a free 
man since the immigration charges against him were 
dropped on May 8. He is reportedly living again among 
his admirers in the Miami community of rightist 
Cuban exiles. Posada, 79 years old now, was trained by 
the U.S. in explosives, sent on the Bay of Pigs invasion, 
and participated in many CIA financed terrorist 
adventures in Squth and Central America over the 
years. He has admitted that he participated in the 
1990s bombings of tourists in Havana and FBI docu- 
ments accuse him of orchestrating the 1976 bombing of 
the Cubans airlines flight from Tobago that killed 73. 
Yet the U.S. refuses to bring him to justice or honor the 
Venezuelan government’s request to extradite him (he 
had become a naturalized citizen there by the time of 
the 1976 bombing). 


during the 1948 Arab-Israeli War, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Iraqis, mainly Sunnis, have fled to neighbor- 
ing countries, especially Jordan, Syria and Lebanon. 

At the same time, thousands of non-Iraqi Sunnis 
from all over the Arab world and beyond continue to 
pour into Iraq to fight the U.S. and the Shi’a-dominat- 
ed government. Some of them are being recycled back 
to their home countries to launch jihadist attacks, in a 
pattern reminiscent of the "Afghan" Arabs of the 
1990s. In fact, Iraq offers far better training than 
Afghanistan’s mountains for operations in the urban 
centers of North Africa and the Arab Middle East, or 
even Europe and North America. 

The other clear beneficiary of the war is the Iranian 
fundamentalist state. The. U.S. invasion has removed 
Saddam Hussein’s Ba’athist regime, which invaded 
Iran in 1980 and used poison gas during the long Iran- 
Iraq war. That war, which lasted until 1988, killed hun- 
dreds of thousands on both sides. Today, a pro-Iranian 
regime is being consolidated in Baghdad. The U.S. 
encounter with Iranian diplomats in Baghdad on May 
28, which was the two countries’ first public meeting in 
over three decades, is a tacit recognition of these facts 
on the ground. 

The genuinely progressive Iraqi forces — the small 
leftist parties, the feminist groups, and the trade 
unions— have up to now been overwhelmed by reli- 
gious fundamentalists, whose civil war is beginning to 
turn Iraq into another Lebanon. 

Pope’s trip to Brazil 

Pope Benedict XVI visited Brazil May 9-13 in part to 
help make the Catholic Church "more dynamic" (his 
words) in Latin America, and in true Ratzinger style 
succeeded in showing the world exactly why the 
Church has been "hemorrhaging" followers, as Brazil- 
ian Cardinal Claudio Hummes has put it. Before arriv- 
ing he took a hard line against the historic passage Of 
a law in Mexico on April 24 that legalizes abortion dur- 
ing the first 12 weeks of pregnancy. (The law only 
applies to Mexico’s capital, but it adds Mexico to the 
short list of countries in Latin America, Cuba and 
Guyana, where abortion is legal.) The Pope sided with 
Mexican bishops that have called for excommunicating 
legislators who voted for the new law, an approach that 
is at odds with both President Lula’s attitude and lib- 
eration theologists, who want the Church to start 
treating women as human beings. 

Speaking to the opening of a conference of Latin 
American bishops, he took up the relationship of Chris- 
tianity and indigenous cultures, assuring the bishops ] 
that "the proclamation of Jesus and of his Gospel did 
not at any point involve an alienation of the pre- 
Columbus cultures, nor was it the imposition of a for- | 
eign culture." This lie, apparently intended to assure 
his audience that being more "dynamic" does not 
include reaching out to women, Blacks, and indigenous 
peoples, had to be retracted a week later following an 
outcry from indigenous groups. He then said that "it’s 
not possible to forget the suffering and injustices 
inflicted by the colonizers" on the indigenous peoples. 

In addition to lecturing the bishops on how much 
creativity would be allowed in their attempts to stem 
the Church’s slide, the Pope was clearly concerned 
about his old nemesis, Liberation Theology. He contin- 
ues to assert that priests who speak out against pover- 
ty are being too political, though he has never spoken 
against the Church’s open support for right-wing dic- 
tators in the region. None of the 266 observers invited, 
to the conference are from the estimated 80,000 "base 
communities" (established by adherents to liberation 
theoibgy) in the country, and only 30 are women. 
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Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an National Editorial Board and National 

organization of Marxist-Humanists Chairwoman of the Committees from 

that since its birth has stood for the its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 

abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- (1907-83), a Black production worker, 

vate property form as in the U.S., and author of Indignant Heart: A Black 

its state property form, as it has his- Worker’s Journal, became editor of 

torically appeared in state-capitalist the paper from 1955 to 1983. 

regimes calling themselves Communist Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 

as in Russia and China. We stand for Freedom, from 1776 until Today 

the development of new human rela- (1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 

tions, what Marx first called a new From Hegel to Sartre and from 

Humanism. Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 

News & Letters was founded in emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 

1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 

strikes against Automation and the (1982) spell out the philosophic ground 

Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 

regation — activities which signaled a American Civilization on Trial con- 

new movement from practice that was cretizes it on the American scene and 

itself a form of theory. News & Let- shows the two-way road between the 

ters was created so that the voices of U.S. and Africa. 

revolt from below could be heard This body of ideas challenges all 
unseparated from the articulation of a those desiring freedom to transcend the 
philosophy of liberation. limitations of post- Marx Marxism, 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), beginning with Engels. In light of the 

founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- crises of our nudearly armed World, it 

Humanism, became Chairwoman of the becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
develop the revolutionary Humanist nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
future inherent in the present. The sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
new visions of the future which ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from mentary volumes to The Raya 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
discoveiy of Marx’s Marxism in its ©rig- Letters Committees aims at developing 
inal form as a new Humanism and in and concretizing this body of ideas for 
her re-creation of that philosophy for our time. 

our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
recorded in the documents on microfilm sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
and open to all under the title The ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — committee form of organization rather 

Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 

of Its World Development. ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- gles, nationally and internationally. As 

hension of her creation and develop- our Constitution states: “It is our 

ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially aim... to promote the firmest unity 

as expressed in her 1980s writings, among workers, Blacks and other 

presents the vantage point for re-ereat- minorities, women, youth and those 

ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp intellectuals who have broken with the 

that vantage point for ourselves and ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 

make it available to all who struggle labor.” We do not separate mass aetivi- 

for freedom, we have published ties from the activity of thinking. Send 

Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- for a copy of the Constitution of News 

sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 and Letters Committees. 
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Waste Management 
lockout is first battle 


By Htun Lin 

Waste Management locked out 500 workers after 
their contract expired on June 30. The workers, mem- 
bers of Teamsters Local 70, collect garbage in Oakland 
and several other northern California cities,. They had 
not voted to strike, and had pledged to stay on the job 
under the old contract. 

As garbage started piling up after a week, alarm 
spread through Oakland over the growing health haz- 
ard. City officials have taken Waste Management to 
court over its failure to meet its contractual obliga- 
tions. The company resumed some garbage collection, 
especially in wealthier neighborhoods, by recruiting 
200 scabs. 

Many from the community have come out to 
support the locked out workers, as have other 
unions in a 24-hour picket line. 

Waste Management waged this pre-emptive strike 
in order to try to set an example for southern Califor- 
nia. They hoped to come in with a precedent-setting 
settlement to present as a fait accompli for even larger 
contracts coming up there. The company is hell bent on 
forcing workers to pay for more of their health care 
expenses and imposing new disciplinary measures for 
safety and health violations. 

Despite the real health risks they have caused, 
Waste Management had the gall to declare, “We want 
nothing more than to get an agreement with the union 
that will keep our drivers and our communities safe.” 
Using words to deceive, for the capitalists “public 
health and safety” is nothing more than public rela- 
tions. 

Continued on page 3 
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'Brown' no more 

. By John Alan 

On the last day of its 2006-07 term the Supreme 
Court of the United States* handed down a decision 
that banned race-based integration of public schools. 
This decision has come 53 years after the court unani- 
mously outlawed school segregation, in the famous 
Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, Kan. which 
mandated race integration of schools "with all deliber- 
ate speed." 

PERSISTENCE OF SEGREGATION 

In the years since Brown, some schools are integrat- 
ed, but many have remained segregated. In an ironic 
twist of logic, the Supreme Court now has declared 
that in order not to discriminate based on race, one 
must become race-blind. 

According to the Civil Rights Project at Harvard 
University, whites make up 58% of the nation's public 
school enrollment. African Americans, who are 17% of 
all students, are going to schools that are 53% Black. 
The new mandated race-blindness taken to its logical 
conclusion would prevent even collecting such data. 

The U.S. Supreme Court did not present a single 
rational reason why it needed to disrupt efforts to inte- 
grate races in the public schools. The need for this inte- 
gration is an old problem that will not go away by say- 
ing that the "United States Constitution is color blind." 

Though the U.S. was supposedly founded on the 
abstract equality that declared "All men are created 
equal," the inequality of color was part of U.S. law from 
the Start, including the Constitution that referred to 
slaves, who had no rights, as three-fifths of a person. 

The Constitutional Convention raised the issue of 
whether Blacks were property or humans, but the 
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VICTIMS OF HURRICANE KATRINA demonstrate at the U.S. Social Forum in Atlanta in June, against racism 
and government's insufficient response to people's needs. 


Introduction: Two 
worlds in the U.S. 

A striking duality defines U.S. society today. While 
discontent with Bush’s war in Iraq grows daily, the 
Republicans and Democrats have failed to lift a finger 
to put a stop to the bloody carnage. Although Bush’s 
insistence on continuing thd’war has led to deep fis- 
sures within the U.S. ruling class and in society as a 
whole, in June the 

Democrats in the Sen- Our "Draft for Marxist- 
ate withdrew their Humanist Perspectives" is 
effort to insist that he published here to promote 
set a timetable for a ,he widest discussion on 

by the end of 2008! the political, philosophic 

Fewer than 30 sena- ° n ° organizational chal- 
tors voted to Cut off war ' en 9® s racing Marxist- 
funding. Never in U.S. Humanists. We invite you 
history has there been to join in the process of 
such a disconnection developing our perspectives 
between the aspirations for the coming year, as 
of broad sectors of the part of the effort to work 
populace and the spine- ou t Q un jty between philos- 
lessness and do-noth- ophy and organization, 
mgness -of its political r 1 ® 

leaders. 

Although the Democrats won control of Congress 
largely because the public has become disgusted with 
the war in Iraq, they have refrained from mounting 
any serious or principled opposition to Bush. This is 
leading many youth especially to conclude that the 
U.S. political system is a sham and a snare. 

This is all the most striking in light of the carnage 
that is devastating Iraq. Since 2003, hundreds of 
thousands of Iraqis have been killed. Four million 
have been forced from their homes. As many as 100 
Iraqis are being killed each day by suicide bombers, 
home-grown militias, and U.S. troops. 

A study in Lancet, Britain's most prestigious med- 
ical journal, shows that Iraq has become the largest 
international conflict of the 21st century. Along with 
the ongoing slaughter in Darfur — which the U.S. and 
Western powers have done nothing to stop — the Iraq 
war shows every sign of equaling or surpassing such 
conflicts of the late 20th century as East Timor, 
Congo, and Vietnam. A recent report of the London- 
based Minority Rights Group shows that entire com- 
munities in Iraq face outright extinction. 

A system that cannot manage to adequately 
address, let alone resolve, such a crisis has clearly 
outlived its usefulness. It is time to dispense with any 
illusions about this system and work to create a total- 
ly new society that uproots both capitalist-imperial- 
ism and religious fundamentalism-terrorism. 

A basis for achieving this is contained in the force 
and reason of ongoing mass struggles. One expression 


was the demonstrations in June of tens of thousands 
in Germany against the G-8 Conference of the major 
industrial powers. The banner carried by some 
demonstrators, reading “Total Freedom,” shows that 
the passion for a total uprooting of the system is alive 
and well. 

This is not restricted to protests overseas. While 
the anti-war rallies in the U.S. have yet to reach the 
level attained on the eve of the invasion of Iraq in 
2003, anti-war sentiment continues to grow and is 
prominent in many high schools and colleges. 
Women’s groups are increasing their activity in light 
of the Supreme Court decision outlawing a procedure 
for late term abortions. 

Outrage is expressed across the U.S., especially 
among Black Americans, over the Supreme Court’s 
ruling in June that public schools can no longer take 
explicit account of race to achieve integration. This 
attack on one of the central gains of the civil rights 
Movement may immediately affect as many as 1,000 
schools around the U.S. 

The less capitalism proves capable of improving 
the living conditions of the masses, the more it makes 
use of racism to target minorities. Struggles against 
racism therefore remain at the vanguard of the chal- 
lenge to existing society. 

This was reflected at the U.S. Social Forum in 
Atlanta in June, attended by 10,000 people — most of 
whom were people of color. A large number of Black 
and Civil Rights groups that had not been previously 
involved in the anti-globalization movement held a 
series of important workshops and events. Hundreds 
of residents of New Orleans who were victims of the 
government’s disregard after Hurricane Katrina also 
attended. 

Especially crucial is the immigrant rights move- 
ment. Over 200,000 marched in Chicago on May Day 
and smaller but significant marches were held in a 
dozen cities. Many of these immigrant marchers have 
been impacted by “free trade” agreements, cutbacks 
in social spending, and political repression in their 
native lands. They have an understanding of the rav- 
ages of globalization that U.S. workers increasingly 
face in the form of declining real wages, layoffs, and 
cuts in health benefits. 

Although anti-immigrant attacks and the recent 
defeat of legislation to provide legal status to undoc- 
umented workers are being used as a wedge to pit 
worker against worker, immigrant struggles are help- 
ing to reawaken a spirit of activism within U.S. labor. 
Campaigns are underway at UPS, Smithfield Foods, 
and Verizon to extend collective bargaining to thou- 
sands of workers in subsidiaries of these companies 
that are not covered by union benefits. At Smithfield’s 
Tar Heel plant in North Carolina, the UFCW has 
built up a sizable network of labor and community 
supporters, including immigration rights activists. 
Important lessons have been learned by the victory of 

Continued on page 5 
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Need to dig into revolutionary theory 


By Terry Moon 

The 28th National Women's Studies Association 
(NWSA) Conference, June 28-July 1, was held just out- 
side Chicago. Of the over 1,400 who came, 600 were 
first-time attendees, highlighting how many young 
women first meet feminism through women's studies. 

Having attended NWSA Conferences 
for over 20 years what was striking to me 
was that the Conference had no plenary 
that took up an important topic of the day. 

Last year, for example, one plenary was on 
"Empire, Global Political Conflicts and Resistance," 
other years took up "Women and Globalism," women 
and war, the state of feminist theory, etc. 

This year heard an inspiring talk by breakthrough 
Chicana feminist writer Sandra Cisneros, which con- 
tained explicit feminist and anti-racist messages but 
didn't set forth a view of the world or a specific topic 
that the body as a whole could discuss. Neither did the 
second night's "Tribute Panel: Bridge Inscriptions: 
Radical Women of Color Envision-Pasts, Presents, 
Futures," where several women of color gave moving 
accounts of their encounter with the groundbreaking 
1981 book. This Bridge Called My Back. 

NO POLITICAL PLENARY 

The political plenary was replaced with four "Engag- 
ing Scholarship Sessions" held at the same time, billed 
as offering "scholarly perspectives on the various con- 
ference themes." The best was Barbara Ransby's on 
“Past Debates, Present Possibilities, Future Femi- 
nisms,” the theme of the entire Conference. But even 
here, the emphasis was on trying to re-create “teaching 
like [civil 
rights 
activist] Ella 
[Baker] did, 
by quilting 
strands toge- 
ther” among 
the academy 
and communi- 
ties on the 
move for free- 
dom. The 
stress was on 
ameliorating our present circumstances, not envision- 
ing how to create a totally new world. (For more 
reports on NWSA see Readers' Views, page 9.) 

The lack of a plenary, the dearth of explicit work- 
shops on revolutionary theory, and NWSA's emphasis 
on "performance" which dominated the agenda, reveal 
a serious depoliticalization and show how both post- 
modernism and pragmatism have pervaded women's 
studies. This retrogression in theory can't be separated 
from the retrogression in the movement itself. NWSA 

Title IX still threatened 

George Bush and his right-wing friends have been 
fighting to undermine Title IX, the 35-year-old law 
banning race and sex discrimination at institutions 
receiving federal funds. In 2002, he created a Commis- 
sion on Opportunities in Athletics to “study” Title IX. 
Women, however, are low on his opportunities list. 

Before Title IX, fewer than 32,000 women played col- 
lege sports. Today that number has risen to 160,000 — 
including a large number with world class status — 
because federal funding *%as there for scholarships, 
equipment, coaching and facilities. In high schools, 
girl's participation in sports increased from 300,000 to 
three million. 

Despite this history of women's unmet interest in 
engaging in sports, colleges are still required to “prove” 
they are meeting women’s interest or risk losing feder- 
al money. Consequently they have to judge what 
women's interest is; but male students never have to 
prove interest in sports to get funding. 

To destroy the effectiveness of Title IX, in 2005 the 
Department of Education said that universities can 
rely solely on student surveys — even through email — 
to gauge women students' interest in playing sports. 
Schools can treat a lack of response to an email sur- 
vey — which are notorious for being ignored-as a lack of 
interest! In May, a heated debate ensued at a U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights hearing looking into the legiti- 
macy of this most controversial method. 

The NCAA had already unanimously passed a reso- 
lution advising schools not to use the survey method to 
prove compliance with Title IX. The Women’s Sports 
Foundation is calling for restricting email survey use. 
Allowing such surveys as compliance “creates a major 
loophole through which schools can evade their legal 
obligation,” said Jocelyn Smith, vice president of the 
National Women’s law Center. 

The Civil Rights Commission had 30 days from the 
hearing date to accept public comments before they 
decide whether to submit a report to the Department of 
Education. NCAA President Myles Brand cut to the 
heart of the matter: “We don’t need repeated efforts to 
undermine the law. Mandatory equal opportunity for 
male and female athletes and clearly stating that sex 
discrimination is wrong remains essential. Title IX has 
worked, continues to work, and indeed has more work 
to do.” 

— HUS 


is struggling with being the "academic arm of the 
Women's Liberation Movement" when women's libera- 
tion can hardly be characterized as a movement. 

Yet many were looking for a more radical direction 
and were interested in revolutionary theory — as seen 
by those attracted to three Marxist-Humanist work- 
shops and the News and 
Letters literature table 
where a number came 
to engage in further dis- 
cussion. The workshops 
were titled: "From Con- 
sciousness Raising to Creating Revolution: The Build- 
ing of Future Feminisms"; "G. W.F. Hegel's Philosophy 
Debated Within Feminist Theory"; and "Revisiting the 
Relation of Feminism to Marxism." 

DON'T SHY AWAY FROM PHILOSOPHY 

• At these panels and many others, conference atten- 
dees shared their experience in every aspect of the 
struggle: abortion rights and fighting the theocratic 
Right — Muslim or Christian; mobilizing an entire com- 
munity to stop the savaging of immigrants; environ- 
mental justice; post-Katrina reconstruction (see article 
this page); queer issues and much more. 

While NWSA has always been good on trying to 
bridge the gap between academia and the struggles of 
women worldwide, what needs to be comprehended is 
that can never be done by shying away from revolu- 
tionary theory and philosophy. 

No one can manufacture a mass movement, but 
NWSA — as an explicit intellectual segment of femi- 
nism — needs to do more than reflect the present state 
of women's liberation. When a movement is quiescent, 
or struggling to throw off retrogression, theoreticians 
don't help by retreating into do-nothing theories of 
postmodernism, or a pragmatism that is incapable of 
challenging what is. Rather, now is the time to dig deep 
into revolutionary theory and philosophy that take off 
from the highest point reached by the women's move- 
ment and in thought. One of those high-points was 
when women were confident in our ability to transform 
all of society, including the Left's narrow concept of 
revolution. We demanded so deep and total a transfor- 
mation that all segments of society would be free. That 
is still what needs to be done, but it will be impossible 
if revolutionary philosophy is no longer on the agenda. 

Next year's NWSA conference title shows promise: 
"Resisting Hegemonies: Race and Sexual Politics in 
Nation, Region, Empire." Time will tell if that chal- 
lenge will be met. 

Katrina Warriors 

As we approach the second anniversary of the horror 
that was Hurricane Katrina, survivors attending the 
National Women’s Studies Association (NWSA) confer- 
ence showed us what we’already feared — that the dev- 
astation is far from over, especially for women. 

Crystal Kile, who works with Newcomb College Cen- 
ter for Research on Women at Tulane University in 
New Orleans, informally discussed the formation of 
“Katrina Warriors and a Future for Feminism in Post- 
Disaster New Orleans” at a workshop whose audience 
included young college women who had gone to help in 
New Orleans after Katrina, older women who had lived 
there years ago and mourned what was lost, and others 
concerned with if and how the victims were healing. 

Crystal told us how all of the infrastructure to aid 
women in the area was destroyed — especially help for 
victims of domestic violence and sexual assault which 
skyrocketed drastically starting with the time people 
were waiting to be rescued. 

The idea for the formation of the Katrina Warriors 
network emerged by International Women’s Day 
2006 — more than six months after Katrina— because 
little had improved. It was dedicated to ending violence 
against women and girls in greater New Orleans and 
to addressing their needs in the post-disaster area. 

Charity Hospital — the major medical facility that 
served New Orleans' poor — remains closed and may 
never reopen. According to Crystal, “Charity operated 
in the Lord and Taylor [department store] to help sex- 
ual assault victims.” Homelessness is still exploding, 
mental health issues are unaddressed and post-trau- 
matic stress is affecting many and remains untreated. 

Despite this devastation, Katrina Warriors came 
from the recognition that women had emerged among 
the leaders in the recovery effort — in families, in what 
was left of their organizations, in churches and schools, 
in all racial, ethnic and economic areas; and included 
women from New Orleans' “aristocracy,” academic and 
women’s studies communities, YWCA, church women 
whose groups had been a mainstay in feeding and help- 
ing the poor and homeless before Katrina, residents of 
the Ninth Ward, and the Mardi Gras Indians whose 
rich African-Caribbean history was the soul of the 
Black community. 

More than 1,000 gathered together in the auditori- 
um at Tulane University in May 2006 for the first Kat- 
rina Warriors get together to share stories, music and 
culture; to begin to make new connections and reweave 
the social fabric that had been New Orleans. 

They have expanded their network to the internet to 
discuss and share information and ideas with women 
around the country and the world: 
http://sophie.tulane.edu/katrinawarriors/ 

— Conference participant 
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Protesting anti-gays 



Two dozen protesters gathered, July 17, in front of 
“Love in Action ” (LIA) a fundamentalist, anti-gay orga- 
nization in Memphis , Tenn. It runs a three-month live- 
in program of religious indoctrination claiming to help 
gay people — at a price of $7,000 — “break out” of “homo- 
sexual attraction and behavior.” Sponsored by Soul- 
force , with help from the Queer Action Coalition, this 
protest was the latest in a series begun two years ago by 
local youth when a 16-year-old blogged about being sent 
to LIA (see story in September-October 2005 N&L). Two 
former LIA clients, Brandon Tidwell and David 
Christie, read statements about their experiences. We 
present excerpts of Christie's statement: 

I am a survivor of ex-gay therapies. From ages 15 to 
28 I was constantly involved in some form of therapy 
designed to thwart my homosexual orientation. Believ- 
ing I would eventually manage or even overcome my 
homosexual desires, I got married at the age of 21. 
When that fell apart two and a half years later because 
of my sexual indiscretions, I became profoundly com- 
mitted to ridding myself of homosexuality. So much so, 
that I remained celibate for the next four years. 

While married, I discovered Exodus [a Christian 
group advocating “therapy” to “cure” gays]. For five 
years, I attended weekly support meetings in one of 
their affiliated programs. I lived for one year within an 
ex-gay residential program, LIA. 

I had to move, change churches, change friends. I 
dropped out of a promising graduate school and took 
on a dead-end office job in order to minimize conflicts 
with my ceaseless schedule of therapy, support groups, 
and related events. I threw out old letters, pho- 
tographs, books, and music - things I loved, but which 
I had come to believe were negative influences. 

I battled feelings of worthlessness, self-hatred, and 
guilt. The doctrine of God’s unconditional love was use- 
less to repair the damage done by the doctrine of homo- 
sexual sin. This led to chronic depression for which I 
took costly medications from my late teens until I 
finally came out, at the age of 28. On a few occasions, 
in panicked despair, I contemplated suicide. 

At LIA, I became mutually infatuated with another 
client which clashed with the program’s teachings, cul- 
tivating even deeper disgust with myself. I was later 
beaten by a staff member who lost his temper. 
Although he and the organization apologized, the phys- 
ical, mental, and emotional damage was done. 

Since coming out nine years ago, I have moved to 
New York and gone back to school; I have new friends 
and reconnected with some I had lost; I have a won- 
derful partner of seven years; and am friends again 
with my ex-wife; I no longer have need of anti-depres- 
sants. I now value, respect, and trust myself in a way 
that seems common to straight people, yet a way that 
as an ex-gay I never could. 



By Mary Jo Grey 


The International Criminal Court in the Hague 
recently agreed to investigate human rights violations 
committed in the Central African Republic (CAR) in 
retaliation for a coup attempt in 2002 and 2003. The 
investigation is focusing on organized sexual violence 
which has been rampant in many African countries in 
the past 15 years, but rarely prosecuted. “Rape is the 
most notorious issue here,” said Luis Moreno-Ocampo, 
the Hague prosecutor. “There were four times more 
rapes than killings — mass rapes, gang rapes, hundreds 
of cases that took place within a few days.” Edith Douz- 
ima, a lawyer and human rights advocate in the CAR 
capital of Bangui, responded “We have been waiting a 
long time for this day — too long. Rape has been used 
for too long as a weapon of war wielded with impunity.” 

* * * 

After reproductive rights advocates in Georgia 
launched a statewide campaign to raise awareness 
about the denial of access to emergency contraception 
by individual pharmacists, the Kroger grocery chain 
pledged to disperse such medication on request in all of 
its stores. CVS, Rite-Aid and Walgreen’s have suppos- 
edly committed themselves to the same policy. 

* * * 

Recently near Guatemala City, the body of an 18- 
year-old indigenous woman was found raped, tortured, 
murdered and decapitated — the latest of more than 
3,200 Guatemalan women abducted and murdered in 
the last seven years. At least 600 were killed in 2006 
alone. The victims are often from poor, rural families 
and looking for work in the cities. The government, 
from local police up to the country’s president, has 
done little to stop the atrocities. Instead, they tell 
women, for their own safety, to stay at home. 
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Tehran bus drivers' leader kidnapped and jailed 


TEHRAN, IRAN — On July 10, Mansour Osanlou, leader 
of the Syndicate of Workers of Tehran and Suburbs Bus 
Company, was kidnapped by unidentified plainclothes 
agents, according to information the International 
Alliance in Support of Workers in Iran (IASWT) has 
received from activists of the Syndicate in Iran. It is 
certain that the attackers are the agents of the Islam- 
ic Republic of Iran. 

There is a new wave of repression in Iran against 
labor activists as well as women’s rights and student 
activists. People of Iran not only suffer from economic 
sanctions imposed by U.S. imperialism and their other 
allies and fear of foreign intervention, but also are 
under attack by the Islamic government of Iran. It has 
taken advantage of the current world situation and is 
trying to destroy any basic freedom which people have 
achieved in their struggles against Iran’s regime. 

Iranian women are under severe attack by the 
Islamic government of Iran. Numbers of women 
activists have been beaten and arrested. Youth, stu- 
dents and their universities are also under attack with 
a number of students arrested just during the last few 
weeks. We need to protest against the kidnapping of 
Mansour Osanlou, and condemn recent suppression in 
Iran, in any way we can. 

—AH Reza 

When Mansour Osanlou, the leader of the Iranian 
Bus Drivers’ Union (Syndicate of Workers of the Unit- 
ed Bus Company of Tehran) was abducted by plain- 
clothes Iranian government agents on July 10, he was 
later found at the notorious Evin Prison in Tehran. 

In 2004 Tehran’s bus drivers attempted to reactivate 
their union, which had been disbanded after the 1979 
revolution. This was the first effort by Iranian workers 
to launch an independent trade union after the Islam- 
ic Republic had banned workers’ independent trade 
unions created during the 1979 revolution and had 
replaced them with state-sponsored. Islamic Labor 
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Waste Management 
lockout is first battle 

Continued from page 1 

Waste Management’s first priority, in its concern for 
health and safety, is to blame individual employees for 
all health and safety violations. The people who gen- 
uinely care about health and safety and public welfare 
are those who actually do the work, the garbage work- 
ers— just as in other workplaces it is housekeepers, 
nurses or teachers. 

" i. I’ve worked in a hospital for 20 years. I’ve seen many 
nurses and service workers blamed every time some- 
thing goes wrong with a patient. If it weren’t for the 
strong nurses’ union, standing up to management’s 
deceptive use of the quality-care concept, and if it 
weren’t for our contracts which spell out formal disci- 
plinary procedures which guarantee workers a mod- 
icum of union rights and a proper investigation, many 
more of us would not be working here today. 

That’s because the first thing managers do 
whenever a patient is harmed is to blame indi- 
vidual workers, even though we workers have 
been pointing out problems and risk patterns 
leading to deficient care for years, warnings 
which went unheeded. 

Waste Management is out to scapegoat individual 
workers for health and safety violations while simulta- 
neously trying to cut back on workers’ healthcare. For 
management, workers’ health care is nothing more 
than a cost. They see nothing immoral about their 
“cost-shifting” or “cost-cutting” which has resulted in 
the deterioration of many a worker’s health. But once 
there’s a particular “health and safety violation” sup- 
posedly by an individual worker, he is to be punished. 

Waste Management’s twisted logic includes a 
demand for a no-strike clause. Their logic is that 
strikes harm customers and cause unnecessary 
inconvenience and headaches. That’s why they 
want a no-strike clause for the new contract. 
They intend to do anything to get it, including 
locking out workers. If the lockout causes tons of 
garbage to pile up, it is because they don't really 
care about community health. 

Employers are sensing a total retreat when there 
are labor mis-leaders like Andy Stem of the Service 
Employees actively promoting no-strike clauses in 
sweetheart deals with nursing home mega chains. 

Stem parrots the capitalists’ own banalities about 
globalization, calling for a global union movement — 
but by surrendering to capital. His idea is to give capi- 
tal what it wants, including exporting jobs. All this 
twisted logic — through which Stern subscribes to 
health take-backs, concessions on working conditions, 
and the erosion of job security— -is just part of capital’s 
ongoing war on labor. 

The only effective way out of this is through thought- 
ful rank-and-file self-activity. This includes holding 
firm to labor’s key leverage, the right to strike. It also 
means working out our own concept of cooperation and 
community well being thai doesn’t tail-end ; capital’s 
logic. 


Councils and the House of Labor. 

In December 2005, 3,000 members of the officially 
unrecognized Syndicate went on strike to demand bet- 
ter pay. Since then Osanlou and other Syndicate mem- 
bers as well as their families have been viciously beat- 
en, intermittently arrested and continually harassed 
by the Iranian government. 

Below is the excerpted translation of a speech made 
by Osanlou to the International Trade Union Confed- 
eration in Brussels, Belgium in June, just before his 
abduction. The Persian original is posted on the Syndi- 
cate’s website: www.syndicavahed.com Sahar 

According to Article 26 of the Iranian Constitution, 
our union is legitimate. However, our government has 
not recognized our union since its reactivation in 2005. 
We are grateful for the recognition granted to our 
union by the International Federation of Transport 
Workers and also for the support of union associated 
with ITUC and global unions. 

As I am speaking to you today, 40 members of our 
Syndicate have been unjustly fired by the company’s 
administration for their union activities in defense of 
workers’ rights. Therefore, we ask for your support in 
demanding that they be given back their jobs and 
assisted in overcoming this pain and suffering. 

It took us seven years to build the foundation of our 
Syndicate. We regularly held Syndicate classes on 
weekends and discussed International Labor Union 
(ILU) documents about workers’ rights. We discussed 
working conditions based on the situation of the work- 
ers. Some cases concerned health and safety, long 
working hours and the administration’s corruption. 
This struggle may not be unlike climbing a mountain. 
If you rush, you run out of breath but if you do not pro- 
ceed with strength and discipline, you will never 
achieve the goal. 

I could not have spoken in Brussels at a better time. 
I welcome the report prepared by the Free Association 
Committee of the ILU. In this report, it has been 
stressed that the House of Labor could not follow 
through on the demands of the bus drivers. This is not 
surprising, considering that the House of Labor and 
Islamic Labor Councils had been created by the gov- 
ernment for the principal role of watching workers, and 
not defending them! 

It is not only the bus company workers and their 
families in Tehran who suffer from this system. The 
government is now discussing the plan to privatize 
over 80% of industrial companies, including banks, the 
media, transportation and mining. These are currently 
managed by the government. This is a revision of the 
economic “principles” that are clearly stated in the 
Constitution. This will increase the gap between poor 
and rich. The poor will get poorer and the rich will get 
richer. 

That is why we have witnessed protests in the oil 
industry, among teachers, in the textile industry, food 
industiy, construction and transportation. Even the 
unemployed workes and women have joned the pro- 
testers. 

Worst of all are the revisions in the labor laws that 
will legitimize firing workers and paying lower wages 
to temporary workers. This revision will leave the door 
open for firing permanent workers and replacing them 
with temporary workers. Workers hired by companies 
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that employ fewer than 10 will no longer be covered by 
the labor law. 

Even now, many workers have lost their jobs. The 
unemployment rate is very high. Some unemployed 
workers have resorted to becoming street vendors, 
smuggling drugs or selling their children to human 
traffickers for $150 U.S. dollars out of desperation or 
because of drug addiction. I know that this is unbeliev- 
able. But I myself have seen such a case. 

That is why our aim is to rebuild a wider workers’ 
movement in Iran and not only a movement of the bus 
company workers of Tehran. We hope to start a nation- 
wide federation of unions. As I am speaking to you now, 
I can say that in different sectors such as construction, 
painting, baking and even some sectors of large indus- 
try, workers are in the process of creating free and 
independent organizations of their own. 

In this path, some of us have gone to prison. The 
imprisoned comrades and their families need any kind 
of humanitarian and financial and technical support. 
In fact, we are asking you not to deprive us of your sup- 
port and solidarity as workers in this struggle against 
suppression. This support will give us greater strength 
to withstand to reach our goal. We will be grateful for 
your support. 

I want to thank the secretary general of the ITU . . . 
If you had not so quickly acted during the December 
2005 Christmas holiday when I was arrested for the 
first time, our situation would not have received the 
international support that it has received up to now. 

We look forward to your continuing solidarity with 
our struggles as we step forward in this path. . . I feel 
confident and strong because I know that the interna- 
tional labor union movement is behind me. Iranian 
authorities know this as well. Instead, we will remain 
an inspiration as part of the international labor union 
movement for global peace and justice. 

— Mansour Osanlou 

Defying governor for 
California healthcare 


OAKLAND, GAL.— Many neighborhood meetings are 
being held all across California supporting SB 840, the 
California Universal Healthcare Act. This bill passed 
last year, but Gov. Schwarzenegger vetoed it. 

There is a push to get it passed again. We attended 
one of those meetings here on July 15, where a hun- 
dred people came to hear muses from California Nurs- 
es Association recount their experiences with the bro- 
ken healthcare system, offer their analysis of the prob- 
lem-private insurance companies, who need to deny 
care to make a profit — and offer their insight into why 
only a single-payer system makes sense. 

Michael Moore’s movie “Sicko” has provided a new 
impetus to discuss the problems with healthcare in the 
U.S. nationwide. Each nurse testified to how the movie 
reflected their experiences with patients. 

Much of the economic analysis boiled down to the 
slogan, “Healthcare YES, Insurance companies NO.” 
The campaign for SB 840 has as its motto a quote from 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., which shows how prescient 
he was: “Of all the forms of inequality, injustice in 
health care is the most shocking and inhumane.” 

Any law that keeps capitalism intact will neither 
fully solve the problems of inequality nor address how 
capitalist commodity production distorts any human 
service like healthcare. Yet when workers fight for a 
law like this it reflects many years of struggle over 
alienation in the workplace. — Urszula Wislanka 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

As part of our continuing exploration of Marx’s 
Capital and the capitalist law of value, we are 
reprinting the conclusion of a series of lectures that 
Raya Dunayevskaya gave on Marx’s Capital in 1945, 
The lectures were reprinted in 1979 in the pamphlet 
Outline of Marx’s 'Capital.' All references to Capital 
are to the edition published by Charles H. Kerr pub- 
lishers in 1906, For the text of all 14 lectures, see .the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection , 385-420. 


All science, wrote Marx, “would be superfluous if the 
appearance, the form, and the nature of things were 
wholly identical” ( Capital , Vol. II, p. 951). 

Marxian science separates the essential production 
relationship from its fetishistic appearance as a rela- 
tion between things. At the same time it shows the 
dialectical relation between essence and phenomena. 
For essence must manifest itself, and its manifestation 
does, reflect the true relationship, once you are aware 
that the underlying essence has an irrational form of 
manifestation. 

Just as Marx’s abstract method of analysis is derived 
from the concrete history of developing capitalism, so 
his analysis of the use-value and value of a commodity 
is derived from an analysis of the dual character of 
labor. This, says Marx, is “the pivot on which a clear 
comprehension of political economy turns” ( Capital , 
Vol. I, p. 48). “I was the first to point out and to exam- 
ine critically this two-fold nature of the labor contained 
in commodities.” 

It is evident that what makes all sorts of commodi- 
ties — from apples to steel — commensurable are not 
their use-values, but the something that is common to 
all of them — the homogeneous human labor embodied 
in them. All understanding of the facts, and Marx 
underlines the word, all, depends upon a comprehen- 
sion of this dual character of labor — concrete labor cre- 
ates use-values; abstract labor creates values. 

This, then, is Marx’s original contribution to political 
economy. What is the significance of this “contribution” 
to political economy? A great advance in the evolution 
of political economy as a science was made when the 
source of wealth was recognized to be not in objects 
outside of man — precious metals or the earth — but in 
the function of man. The result of man’s labor was the 
source of private property. How is it, then, that the liv- 
ing embodiment of labor, the laborer, continues to 
remain poverty-stricken and the products of his labor 
arc not his “private property”? Here classical political 
economy could offer no answer. 

ROLE OF LABOR IN SOCIETY 

It is true, as the young Marx wrote in 1844, that 
“When one speaks of private property, one thinks of 
something outside of man. When one speaks of labor, 
one has to deal immediately with man himself. The 
new formulation of the question already involves its 
solution.” However, that new formulation of the ques- 
tion involved its solution, not when bourgeois econo- 
mists tackled the problem, but when the revolutionist, 
Marx, did. 

The difference between the science of economics “as 
such,” as a science of objective elements— wages, value, 
etc. — and the Marxi an science of economics is that for 
Marx all economic categories are social categories. 
Thus Marxism incorporates into the science of econom- 
ics the subjective element, the receiver of wages, the 
source of value, in other words, the laborer. 

It is impossible to disassociate property forms from 
production relations. The laborer, whose function, 
labor, creates bourgeois wealth and his own impover- 
ishment is opposed to his domination by a product of 
his own labor. He rebels against the mode of labor, 
and thus becomes the gravedigger of bourgeois private 
property. Capitalist private property thus contains 
within itself the seed of its own disintegration. 

It is for this reason that the classical economist, lim- 
ited by the concepts of his class which blurred his 
vision as to the historic nature of the capitalist mode 
of production, could not probe the problem to the end. 
He failed to see that the living embodiment of the 
source of wealth, the laborer, would bring to a head and 
to an end all the contradictions inherent in capitalist 
private property. 

In observing the structure and content of Capital, we 
have noted that Marx, first, describes capitalist wealth 
as it appears — a vast accumulation of commodities. 
Parts I and II deal with the buying and selling of com- 
modities, including the commodity, labor power. Marx 
then leaves the sphere of exchange, or the market, and 
for the next 389 pages — which comprise Parts III, IV 
and V — he analyzes the pure essence of capitalist soci- 
ety: the production of surplus value. When we next 
return to a phenomenon — that of wages, covered in 
Part VI — we no longer deal with a phenomenon 
abstracted from production relations. We now consider 
it as a manifestation of that very production relation- 
ship between capital and labor. 

Marx’s theory of value is his theory of surplus value. 
Moreover, his abstract definition of value is rooted deep 
in the concrete history of developing capitalism. 
Marx traces in detail the concept of the working day 
and the history of its limitation; in the beginning the 
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capitalist could extract surplus value from the worker 
only through lengthening of the working day, with the 
state intervening on behalf of the budding capitalist. 
This is the period of the production of absolute surplus 
value. 

The establishment of a normal working day, says 
Marx, is the result of centuries of struggle between cap- 
italist and laborer. It connects with the highest stage of 
development of capitalist production, machinofacture, 
which makes possible, within the same working 
day, the extraction of ever greater masses of surplus 
value. Though the worker now labored eight horn's 
instead of 11, only two of these eight hours are neces- 
sary to produce the means of subsistence of the labor- 
er, so that the capitalist gets fully six hours of unpaid 
labor. The extraction of relative surplus value Marx 
calls the specifically capitalist method of extracting 
surplus value because it is here that the inversion of 
dead to living labor “acquires technical and palpable 
reality.” ? : 

Only in capitalist society does accumulated labor 
dominate living labor. There was dead labor, ‘dr 
machines, or at least 
tools in pre-capitalist 
societies, but they did 
not dominate living 
labor. The savage was 
complete master of 
his bow and arrow. 

The serf was without 
a tractor and had to 
use a wooden hoe, but 
that crude instru- 
ment did not have a 
value that asserted 
its independence in 
the process of produc- 
tion as a “live mon- 
ster that is fruitful 
and multiplies” so 
that the energy of the 
living laborer was a 
mere means for its 
expansion. 

The machine age 
has brought about 
the complete inver- 
sion of dead to living 
labor. Moreover, more and more machines need less 
and less labor and more and more perfect machines 
need less and less skill in the general mass of human 
labor. That is why the capitalist, the agent of value, 
cares naught about the specificity of the labor of the 
individual laborer. 

SOCIALLY NECESSARY LABOR TIME 

Whether he is a shoemaker, shipyard worker or 
assembly laborer, the capitalist sees that he uses up 
only as much time as is socially necessary in the pro- 
duction of commodities., The incessantly changing 
quantitative determination of exchange values — eight 
hours were socially necessary for the production of a 
commodity; only six hours are necessary today, and 
only four will be necessary tomorrow — is the law which 
compels the capitalist to use one factor of production, 
accumulated labor, against another factor of produc- 
tion, living labor. By means of his factory clock, he blud- 
geons the worker to produce as many units as is social- 
ly necessary — no matter whether the worker be a 
miner or a tailor.” 

There is no such thing as an abstract laborer, yet all 
produce abstract values. The socially-necessary labor 
time is the solvent which reduces the aggregates of 
concrete labor into a general mass of abstract labor. 
Marx calls this the real subordination of labor to capi- 
tal. 

Capital has not invented surplus labor; in all class 
societies surplus labor was extracted from the worker 
for the master class. What distinguishes one economy 
from another is, however, the manner in which this 
extraction is accomplished. In capitalist society this is 
accomplished by accumulated labor, machines, for 
which living labor is the mere ferment necessary to its 
self-expansion. The capitalist’s domination over the liv- 
ing laborer is only “the mastery of dead over living 
labor.” 

Constant and variable capital are not merely the 
outer covering of an old relationship; they are the 
innermost essence of the capitalist mode of production 
revealing that society in what Marx called its “particu- 
lar distinctiveness.” The basic antagonism between 
use-value and value reside in the commodity; labor 
power, whose utilization produces all surplus value. 
That commodity, in the process of production, and not 
in the market, creates a greater value than it itself is. 
“It is every bit as important,” writes Marx, “for a cor- 
rect understanding of surplus value, to conceive it as a 
mere congelation of surplus labor-time” as nothing but 
materialized surplus-labor, as it is, for a proper com- 
prehension of value, to conceive it as a mere congela- 
tion of so many hours of labor, as nothing but materi- 
alized labor” (p. 241). 

The law of surplus value seems to contradict all 
phenomena based on experience for everyone knows 
that the baker who uses more living laborers relative to 
means of production does not get more profit than the 
steel manufacturer who uses relatively less variable as 


compared to his constant capital. Nevertheless, the law 
not oijly is true, but competition, which seems to be a 
matter of will, is, in reality, only a reaction to the inher- 
ent law of capitalist production. But, warns Marx, let 
us not worry about competition and profit, and stick to 
essentials: “The rate of profit is no mystery, so soon as 
we know the laws of surplus value. If we reverse the 
process, we cannot comprehend either the one or the 
other” (p. 239, footnote). 

Surplus value is a given magnitude, the sum total of 
unpaid hours of labor. “The breaking-up of surplus 
value into fragments,” writes Marx, “neither alters its 
nature nor the conditions under which it becomes an 
element of accumulation.” Neither does the rate of 
accumulation depend upon either his consumption, or 
a middle man’s commission, or his will. Accumulation, 
depending as it does on the magnitude of surplus 
value, the degree of exploitation and the productivity of 
labor, is fundamentally a simple process of exploita- 
tion. But this simple process of production and repro- 
duction is obscured by the process of circulation. This is 
why, from the very beginning, in his prefaces, Marx 
states that he is not interested in subjective 
motivations, but only in objective condi- 
tions: “Individuals are dealt with only inso- 
far as they are the personifications of eco- 
nomic categories, embodiments of particu- 
lar class relations and classes. My stand- 
point, from which the evolution of the eco- 
nomic formation of society is viewed as a 
process of natural history, can less than any 
other make the individual responsible for 
relations whose creature he socially 
remains” (p. 15). 

Marx has therefore analyzed the capital- 
ist mode of production from the point of 
view of the laws of production “working 
with iron necessity towards inevitable 
results” (p. 13). The inevitable results are 
dealt with in the theoretical climax to 
Marx’s work, the Accumulation of Capi- 
tal. This Part VII and the historical illus- 
trations of its genesis in Part VIII we can 
deal with under the heading of “The Law of 
Motion of Capitalist Society.” It is the dis- 
cemme of this law, we must remember, 
which Marx set as the task of his work. 
From the beginning of Capital we 
learned of the interdependence of use-value and value. 
Value, wrote Marx, may be indifferent to the use-value 
by which it is borne, but it must be borne by some use- 
value: This bodily form assumes added significance in 
the question of accumulation or expanded reproduc- 
tion: “Surplus value is convertible into capital solely 
because the surplus product whose value it is, already 
comprises the material elements of new capital” (p. 
636). 

Capital, which is “value big with value,” deepens the 
contradiction between use-value and value. This is so 
because not only are the material and value forms of 
capital in constant conflict, but so are the class rela- 
tions which “interfere with” the production process. 
Capital, Marx held, is not a thing but a relation of pro- 
duction established by the instrumentality of things. 
Expanded production further aggravates this class 
relationship which is produced and reproduced by cap- 
italist production. Capitalist private property “turns 
out to be the right on the part of the capitalist to appro- 
priate unpaid labor of others or its product, and to be 
the impossibility, on the part of the laborer, of appro- 
priating his own product” (p. 640). 

LAW OF MOTION OF CAPITALIST SOCIETY 

Out of the innermost needs of capitalist production, 
whose motive force is the production of surplus value, 
comes the drive to pay the laborer the minimum and 
to extract from him the maximum. The class struggle 
produced thereby leads, under certain circumstances, 
to a rise in wages. But that rise is never so high as to 
threaten the foundations of capitalist production. The 
law of value, dominating over this mode of production, 
leads, on the one hand, to the centralization of the 
means of production and, on the other hand, to the 
socialization of labor. 

The centralization of the means of production ends 
first in trustification and, ultimately, in statification. 
But big capital which kills little capital cannot kill the 
workers who produce it. The socialization of labor 
brings masses of workers into large factories where 
production disciplines them and prepares them for 
revolt at the very time that they are degraded to “an 
appendage to a machine.” 

This dialectical development is accompanied by cen- 
tralization reaching a point where the entire social cap- 
ital is “united, either in the hands of one single capital- 
ist, oar in those of one single corporation” (p. 688). This 
ultimate development in no way saves capitalist pro- 
duction from its “absolute general law” — the reserve 
army of labor. “But in fact it is the capitalistic accumu- 
lation itself that constantly produces and reproduces in 
the direct ratio of its own energy and extent a relative- 
ly redundant population of laborers, i.e., a population of 
greater extent than suffices for the average needs of 
the self-expansion of capital, and therefore a surplus 
population” (p. 691). 

continued on page 10 
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the Immokalee workers’ boycott of McDonald’s that the 
U.S. needs a new kind of union movement that com- 
bines workplace issues with social and community 
activism. 

While voices of opposition exist in the U.S., what is 
missing is an effort to meet them with a philosophy of 
liberation that spells out an alternative to both capi- 
talism-imperialism and religious fundamentalist ter- 
rorism. In its absence, activists can easily become dis- 
couraged and burned out when faced with the refusal 
of the system to listen to their demands. 

However the loss of illusions about the system can 
be an opening to go beyond activity that lacks a philo- 
sophic foundation. The end of illusions about the 
forces aligned with existing society can lead to a new 
beginning if we also transcend the illusion that radi- 
cals or the arrival of some revolutionary “Event”(l) will 
on its own surmount the seemingly insuperable con- 
tradictions facing today’s freedom struggles. 

Practice by itself cannot surmount the divide 
between reality and the idea of freedom today any 
more than it could in the revolutions that spanned the 
globe in the 20th century. 

Today’s crises compel us to engage in the hard philo- 
sophic labor of articulating a liberating alternative. It 
is inseparable from responding to the cries for solidar- 
ity coming from the genuine forces of liberation in Iraq 
and elsewhere. 

Samir Adil of the Iraqi Freedom Congress — which 
opposes the U.S. occupation and the fundamentalists — 
stated in a recent open letter to Cindy Sheehan: “Think 
about us in Iraq. The occupation forces are committing 
hundreds of crimes every day. They arrest, torture, 
indiscriminately kill, destroy, bum houses, rape and 
unleash gangs and thieves as long as they are not in 
their way.,.. What can we say when they try to take our 
hope away from us every day? Despite all those calami- 
ties and difficulties created by these forces, we have 
decided to continue our struggle to end the occupa- 
tion.. .we have no choice; either ascend to the highest 
hills and watch how the fire expands and ravages large 
areas or carry on the struggle to save humanity in Iraq 
and the U.S.” 

I. Economic roots of 
political & cultural 
retrogression 

A The drive for single 
world mastery 

To grasp today’s realities we must explore the objec- 
tive factors that explain Bush’s refusal to withdraw 
from Iraq and the failure of the Democrats to take a 
firm stand against him. 

Although the administration is indicating that it 
may have to search for an “exit strategy” from Iraq if 
its current “troop surge” fails to tamp down the insur- 
gency, Bush arrogantly insists on seeing the war 
through to its end— even though much of the ruling 
class has concluded (as Senate Majority Leader Harry 
Reid put it) that “the war is lost.” Bush’s insistence on 
continuing the war despite massive opposition — 
including from active-duty soldiers and former gener- 
als — recalls Nixon’s prolonging the Vietnam War long 
after it became clear that it was a lost cause. 

Bush’s decision to throw ever more lives into the 
sinkhole of the Iraq war seems so shortsighted that it 
may appear he has lost all touch with objective reality. 

However it is a dangerous illusion to attribute 
Bush’s intransigence to subjective or personal factors 
alone. Objective factors make it hard for U.S. imperial- 
ism to admit defeat and leave Iraq. Foremost in this is 
the U.S. drive for single world mastery. 

Bush did not create the U.S. drive for single world 
mastery; it created him. It has been an integral dimen- 
sion of world politics since at least the end of World 
War II, when the U.S. emerged as the most powerful 
nation and competed with the other major pole of glob- 
al capital, the USSR, for global dominance over the 
next 40 years. 

The collapse of the USSR in 1991 did not end the 
U.S. drive for global hegemony. It just took on a new 
form. With the September 11, 2001 attacks U.S. impe- 
rialism found an opening to pursue its drive for global 
dominance under the guise of a “permanent war” 
against all real and imagined adversaries. 

Although many assume that the U.S. chose to invade 
Iraq to obtain its oil, far more important issues were 
involved. Nor did the U.S. invade at the bequest of 
Israel or Saudi Arabia; the Saudis opposed the inva- 
sion. Bush invaded because he wanted to show that 
U.S. power had become so hegemonic that it will crush 
even mild opposition from relatively minor figures like 
Saddam’s Hussein’s hated regime. This, he imagined, 
would solidify U.S. control throughout the Middle East 
and send a message to the rest of the world that it will 
have to listen to U.S. dictates. 

Instead the U.S. became stuck in a quagmire. Iraq 
represents U.S. imperialism’s most serious military 
and political setback since its defeat in Vietnam. Yet 


the U.S. cannot easily withdraw since Iraq is far more 
vital to its strategic interests than was Vietnam. Bush 
does not want to withdraw from Iraq since doing so 
would undermine the U.S. drive for world domination, 
and yet he cannot remain there over the long term 
because of the war’s drain on troop morale and U.S. 
economy. 

The Democrats face the same dilemma. Their shilly- 
shallying isn’t just driven by fear of being accused of 
not supporting the troops. It is most of all driven by not 
wanting to undercut the U.S. drive for world domina- 
tion that they long supported. 

While the rulers are deeply divided over Bush’s poli- 
cies, they are as one in favoring a permanent U.S. pres- 
ence in Iraq— just as they have no intention of having 
the U.S. withdraw its troops from the dozens of other 
countries in which it has bases. 

B. Reversal of Reaganism? 

Bush’s policies have their origin in concepts champi- 
oned by Ronald Reagan, who reversed 50 years of New 
Deal legislation by breaking unions, cutting social wel- 
fare, and presiding over a massive redistribution of 
wealth from labor to capital. The disaster after Hurri- 
cane Katrina was its end result. Reagan attacked abor- 
tion rights while extending his blessings to the Christ- 
ian Right. The end result was the Supreme Court rul- 
ing outlawing a procedure for late term abortion — a 
prelude to a pos- 
sible reversal of 
Roe v. Wade. And 
Reagan 
embarked on a 
major military 
expansion, 
attacking revolu- 
t i o n a r y 
Nicaragua and 
Grenada, as well 
as Libya. His 
expansive glob- 
alism, continued 
by the first Pres- 
ident Bush and 
Clinton, led to 
the war in Iraq. 

Does the ris- 
ing discontent 
with the Iraq 

domestic policies ^• ca 9° P rotest against the U.S. war on and occupation of Iraq 

therefore mean 

that we are finally beginning to emerge from out of the 
shadow of Reagan’s retrogression? 

In many respects Bush faces a different situation 
than did Reagan. Reagan largely got his way; there was 
a sense that the wind was in his sails. Today, in con- 
trast, the U.S. is unpopular and has lost much of its 
ability to influence events. Bush lacks the political 
opportunity to use much of his power, which is why he 
is considering opening discussions with Syria and Iran 
and even signed a nuclear arms deal with North Korea. 

However although Reaganism’s edifice is wearing 
thin in some respects, it is hardly dead. While many 
who initially supported Bush’s “war against terrorism” 
have broken ranks with him over Iraq, most Democrats 
are as committed to the conceptual underpinnings of 
Reaganism as are the Republicans insofar as capital- 
ism is concerned. 

This was seen not just from Clinton’s policies, which 
went further than Reagan in gutting welfare, promot- 
ing a surge of the prisoner population with his racist 
“three strikes and you’re out” policy, and his promotion 
of “free trade” agreements. It is also seen in the deal 
that congressional Democrats made with Bush in May 
to promote a series of free trade agreements that, if 
passed, will outsource thousands of U.S. jobs, force mil- 
lions off the land in- Latin America and Africa, and 
weaken environmental standards. 

Despite their divisions on other issues, the ruling 
class is one in agreeing that “there is no alternative” to 
“free trade” and globalization. This is because they all 
support some form of Reaganism, which was a 
response to serious economic contradictions that 
remain unresolved. 

C. transformations in 
state-capitalism 

The roots of today’s economic predicament go back to 
the Vietnam War of the 1960s, when U.S. capitalism 
could no longer afford the high costs of both militariza- 
tion and the welfare state. A crisis point was reached in 
1974-75, when a global recession showed that capital- 
ism was suffering from a decline in the rate of profit. 

Capitalism responded with a three-decade long 
effort to cut wages, benefits, and social programs in 
order to obtain the surplus value needed to meet capi- 
tal’s thirst for self-expansion. Central to this was glob- 
alization — the taking down of barriers to the free 
movement of commodities and capital in order to make 
use of lower wages and more efficient production tech- 
niques. 

Since the mid-1970s, it has become clear that wel- 
fare state policies conflict with the expansionary 


requirements of capitalist value production. This has j 
eliminated the economic basis of progressive liberal- 
ism. The Social Democratic or liberal Left has proven 
unable to effectively challenge the Right because the 
objective basis upon which its policies were predicated 
has seriously eroded. One expression of this is that 
even the one presidential aspirant who has presented 
a plan for universal health care — John Edwards — does 
not support a state-funded system. His proposal 
instead would require the uninsured to buy health 
insurance from a pool of privately owned plans. 

That adequate social services and a rising standard 
of living for workers is no longer compatible with the 
accumulation of capital on an ever expanding scale is 
dramatically shown by Nicolas Sarkozy’s election as 
France’s president. He has proclaimed the goal of mak- 
ing a “clean break with the past” by ending Gaullist 
policies that favored a strong state role in the economy. 
He advocates weak trade unions, tax breaks for big 
business, and cuts in the national health system. He 
has viciously attacked immigrants and citizens of non- 
European descent, calling for hiring more police, build- 
ing more prisons, and taking punitive measures 
against the restless, unemployed Black and Middle 
Eastern youth. Just prior to the election he stated that 
the legacy of the French student-worker revolt of 1968 
must be “liquidated.” 

Although Sarkozy is likely to face much opposition 
from the French masses to these 
moves, “what Sarkozy’s victory 

means for 

France is 
something 
closer to the 
so-called ‘Rea- 
gan Revolu- 
tion’ in the 
U.S. that 
began in 1981 
the process of 
dismantling 
and destroying 
the institu- 
tional New 
Deal legacy of 
S Franklin D. 
Roosevelt.”(2) 
The decline 
of welfare 
2 state policies 
^ is also evident 
in the develop- 
ing world, 

where secular nationalism and socialism is in decline. 
The state’s role has been hollowed out in much of the 
Third World to the point that it funds little more than 
the military, police, and prisons. 

The erosion of the welfare state does not mean, how- 
ever, that the nation state is no longer an important 
factor. Nor is the epoch of state-capitalism — which 
emerged from out of the Great Depression of 1929 — at 
an end. 

The state-capitalism that emerged in the 1930s rep- 
resented a new world stage of production. It took 
three basic forms: the New Deal in the U.S., fascism in 
Italy, Germany and Japan, and Stalinism in the USSR. 

While some of the phenomenal forms of state-cap- 
italism have by now been eclipsed— as seen in the col- 
lapse of the USSR, China’s turn to the “free market,” 
and the erosion of the welfare state in the West— the 
role of the nation state in the operation of the general 
law of capitalist accumulation has not been eclipsed or 
become irrelevant. 

The state today keeps wages low by encouraging 
global competition, providing corporate tax breaks, and 
maintaining tight control over a rebellious reserve 
army of labor through the prison industrial complex. 
The “free” market is largely a creation of state power, 
imposed from above in order to deal with a declining 
rate of profit. 

The state also maintains a huge militaryrindustrial 
complex. The Stockholm International Peace Research 
Institute reports that global military spending rose 
3.5% in 2006, to $1.2 trillion. The U.S. and Russia were 
the largest arms suppliers in the world from 2002 
through 2006, each accounting for 30% of the global 
shipments of arms. And debts incurred by the nation 
state — which Marx said is the only part of the nation- 

Continued on page 6 
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al wealth that is “shared” with the people — have never 
been higher, in the U.S. especially. 

In sum, the state maintains a critical role in today’s 
economy by facilitating the transfer of surplus value 
from labor to capital — not by providing for social wel- 
fare. 

Whether it is the U.S. or France, West Europe or 
Japan, South Africa or India (which is now experienc- 
ing levels of economic growth comparable to China’s), 
the world’s rulers are committed to the policies of cap- 
italist globalization. This is not a matter of ideological 
posturing on their part. They must pursue the policies 
of state-imposed “free market” globalization because 
the capitalist law of value demands it. 

We are therefore not likely to see a reversal of the 
legacy of Reaganism unless social change comes not 
from above but from below, from masses of people who 
contest and find a way to uproot capitalism in major 
parts of the world — which would have to include some 
of the industrially developed countries. 

II. Global crises and 
revolt, from Gaza to 
Latin America 

A. Palestine in crisis 

The need to develop an alternative not just to capi- 
talism-imperialism but also to fundamentalist forces 
that target women is especially critical when it comes 
to the Middle East. The victory of Hamas in the civil 
war that broke out between Palestinian factions in 
Gaza, and the subsequent efforts of Palestinian 
Authority (PA) President Abbas to cut all ties to 
Hamas-controlled Gaza, has created the most serious 
setback to the Palestinian struggle in decades. 

Much of the blame for this debacle rests on the U.S. 
and Israel. For years the Bush administration ignored 
Abbas and the PA in order to allow Sharon, and then 
Olmert, to solidify Israeli control of the West Bank and 
avoid entering into peace negotiations with the Pales- 
tinians. This played into Hamas’ hands, since it has 
long argued against any attempt to reach an accom- 
modation with Israel. 

A turning point was reached last summer, when 
Israel launched a massive invasion of Lebanon and 
Gaza in. response to the capture of some of its soldiers. 
While the world focused on the battle between Israel 
and the Islamic militants of Hezbollah in Lebanon, 
Israel launched a devastating attack on Gaza. Hun- 
dreds of Palestinians were killed, and already impov- 
erished Gaza saw its economy contract by 25%. 

The PA-long compromised by corruption and an utter 
failure to provide basic services-was further weakened 
by these events since Hamas was able to present itself 
as being in the front lines against Israeli aggression. As 
a result, PA authority in Gaza in June collapsed much 
faster than even Hamas had anticipated. 

It has long been clear that Arab nationalism is no 
longer a pole of attraction for the masses of the Middle 
East. The main beneficiaries of this are the Islamic 
fundamentalists, who are filling a void left by the 
decline of the secular and radical Left. A similar situa- 
tion now faces the Palestinians, which until recently 
possessed the last secular nationalist movement with a 
mass base in the Arab world. 

Bush may imagine that his offer of economic aid to 
Abbas will create a viable West Bank that will under- 
mine Hamas’ support in isolated and impoverished 
Gaza. However his support of Abbas may be the kiss of 
death, since Bush and Olmert are as detested in the 
West Bank as in Gaza. A further erosion of the PA’s 
authority and more fratricidal civil war looms as a seri- 
ous possibility. 

The deep crisis facing the Palestinians makes it 
imperative to rethink the principles of social transfor- 
mation. As we argued last year, “Israel’s murderous 
invasion of Lebanon and its ongoing attacks against 
the Palestinians in Gaza and the West Bank must be 
opposed, and totally opposed not by supporting Hezbol- 
lah, Hamas, or Iran, but by working to make the con- 
tent of Marx’s and Marxist-Humanism’s notion of a 
new society real for today’s forces of liberation. Any- 
thing short of that, including ‘a plague on both your 
houses,’ is retrogressive.”(3) 

B. Freedom struggles 
in South Africa 

To meet today’s challenges we must keep our eyes 
focused on new struggles that are reaching for the 
future. Especially important are the labor and town- 
ship struggles in South Africa, where a million workers 
went on strike in June — the largest labor action in the 
world this year. A general strike also broke out in Nige- 
ria in mid- June over the government’s effort to 
increase fuel prices and a tax on consumer goods. 

The struggles in South Africa have to be viewed in 
light of the succession crisis in the ruling African Nation- 
al Congress (ANC) and the increasingly regressive role 
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played by South Africa on the African continent. issue is no longer a theoretical ] 

South Africa is playing an increasing dominant role the way theory up to now has 
on the African continent. Its influence extends from an intellectual exercise. No. T 
Angola to Nigeria and from Mozambique to Sudan, not solely the product of cereb 

Despite its origins in a liberation struggle, this' year emanates from a practice” thal 
the ANC stood in the way of UN efforts to punish ture against that which has 
Sudan for its genocidal war in Darfur; it embraced establish the theoretical frames 

Umaru Yar’Adua as the president of Nigeria, despite fact, it’s from practice that theo: 

his having come to power in a fraudulent election; and True as this is, it is also tru< 
it has provided cover for Mugabe’s dictatorship in Zim- from practice are a form of tl 
babwe. philosophy — a philosophy thal 

As an activist with the Ogoni people’s struggle in transcend capitalism and creat 
Nigeria who lives in Cape Town wrote, “Despite what Eschewing “abstract” philosopl 
the ANC government claims, South Africa’s foreign pol- the attempt to offer a comprel 

icy towards Africa is not based on Pan- Africanism or society has often left a thei 

anti-imperialism; it is rather based on promoting strengthened statist and vangv 
South Africa’s expanding business interests on the con- A new society cannot arise 
tinent. In reality, the South African state’s interests, in sonifications of capital and tal 
both the — — — — 

domestic j 
and African 
area, have 
become 
fused with 
those of 
South 
Africa’s cap- 
i t a 1 i s t 
elite.”(4) 

The 
ANC’s com- 
mitment to 
“free mar- 
ket” eco- 
n o m i c 
restructur- 
ing and cap- 
italist glob- PROTEST AGAINST G-8 and capitalist globalization in Germany in June 
alization 

was challenged by a million public sector workers in is not truly under the workers 
June demanding a pay increase and improved working the law of value and world ma: 
conditions. Workers employed in the private sector also The problem of escaping the 
joined in strikes and protests. ket is no less pressing when it 

One South African trade union activist wrote, “I ularly elected regimes in V 
must say I am amazed at the stamina of the South Ecuador to obtain control of 
African organized workers. Despite theories of how nationalizing industries under 
globalization has tamed organized workers (given all These efforts represent a cru 
their expenses and credit debt), I have seen workers against imperialist exploitation 

here out on strike for two to three months at a time, workers to demand a more equit 

Their strikes are not even covered by the media. Our surplus value that is robbed fro 

media is largely state controlled and many of us in nations of the South have every 

labor are saying that we are going the Zimbabwe route tribution of wealth from the mai 
in terms of the oppression of the opposition forces and However just as a worker 
social movement activities. This also explains why the increase still lives in a capitalis 
government is so timid with regard to Mugabe.” gains can be taken away, so 

Some union leaders are trying to force President demands on multinational cor 

Mbeki to enable his populist adversary, Jacob Zuma, to the context of the world mark 
become the next president when Mbeki’s term ends in relations. Socialism is not the 
2009. Although Zuma is supported by much of the industry and property — even \ 

labor leadership and the South African Communist scheme operates between work 
Party, he is just as pro-capitalist as Mbeki. The unprin- Many in the movements ag£ 
cipled support for Zuma on the part of some tradition- over such distinctions, as se 
al leftists has infuriated South African feminists and embrace of Chavez of Venezuel 
many labor activists, who oppose Zuma for being a considerable popular support 1 
demagogue and male chauvinist. (He was tried for rap- social spending and aid that h 
ing a women last year.) cooperatives, his policies are ge 

It still remains unclear as to whether the labor in Venezuela, including within 
struggles in South Africa will coalesce with the new He did not come to power as a 
social movements that have arisen over the past mass movement, and some qu 
decade in its impoverished townships and shack towns, and top-down approach often 
In a country with over 40% rate of unemployment, ment. Others worry that the coi 
many youth have no prospect of finding a job, let alone tant, may be used to sidetracl 
obtaining a pay increase. Yet the township struggles workers’ control of production, 
are a key arena, since many of them oppose any ten- Moreover, Chavez’s nationali 
dency to appeal to the state or to make compromises cooperatives operate within tl 
with the existing system. structure which itself operates 

As Shu Zikonde, an activist with Abahlali baseMjon- the capitalist world market, 
dolo — a key group in the township struggles — stated, Marx spoke to this situatioi 

“What we have learnt is that the government current- Gotha! Program of 1875. The 
ly in power cannot understand IsiZulu nor English nor was an effort at organizational 
Xhosa. We have written letters, but they cannot under- lowers of Ferdinand Lassalle a 
stand the language of pen, faces, and telephones. The ists” of the time, called for “th 
only language they can understand: guess what? ducers’ cooperatives with state 
Putting thousands of people on the street... what we tic control of the working peop 
need to do, is to conquer this capitalist system, because erative societies are to be callec 
each second you turn your head, the capitalist system and agriculture on such a scale 
is there.”(5) nization of the total labor will 


C. Battle of ideas 
in Latin America 


Intense discussion and debate is occurring in Latin 
America, where many are Searching for a nonhierar- 
chical, anti-statist path to liberation that avoids the 
dead ends of the past. 

One expression of this is efforts to establish worker- 
owned cooperatives, especially in Argentina. Workers 
began taking over scores of factories in 2001 and some 
continue to be run as independent worker-owned coop- 
eratives. Such experiences have produced important 
intimations as to what it would mean to create a soci- 
ety based on freely associated labor. 

A worker involved in these occupations stated, “I’m 
talking about production, but more than that. There 
are new ways of thinking [in the cooperative]. You’re a 
person, instead of an object.” Another declared, “The 


issue is no longer a theoretical problem concerned with 
the way theory up to now has been considered merely 
an intellectual exercise. No. Thoughts and ideas are 
not solely the product of cerebral cognition^... Thought 
emanates from a practice” that creates a radical rup- 
ture against that which has been established. We 
establish the theoretical framework with this place.. .In 
fact, it’s from practice that theories are constructed”®. 

True as this is, it is also true that while movements 
from practice are a form of theory, theory is not yet 
philosophy — a philosophy that can spell out how to 
transcend capitalism and create new human relations. 
Eschewing “abstract” philosophy and steering clear of 
the attempt to offer a comprehensive vision of a new 
society has often left a theoretical void that has 
strengthened statist and vanguardist tendencies. 

A new society cannot arise by eliminating the per- 
sonifications of capital and taking 

— — — over the forms 

of labor and 
association that 
characterize 
the presently 
existing labor 
process. Marx 
opposed this 
Proudhonist 
fallacy, writing: 
“If cooperative 
labor is not to 
become a sham 
and a snare; if 
it is to super- 
sede the capi- 
| talist system” it 
| must “be under 
8 [the workers’] 

xilizatibn in Germany in June. ° W1 J c°ntrol.”(7) 

And production 

is not truly under the workers own control so long as 
the law of value and world market continues to exist. 

The problem of escaping the pull of the world mar- 
ket is no less pressing when it comes to efforts by pop- 
ularly elected regimes in Venezuela, Bolivia and 
Ecuador to obtain control of natural resources by 
nationalizing industries under foreign control. 

These efforts represent a crucial step in the struggle 
against imperialist exploitation. Just as it is vital for 
workers to demand a more equitable redistribution of the 
surplus value that is robbed from them each day, so the 
nations of the South have every right to demand a redis- 
tribution of wealth from the magnates of global capital. 

However just as a worker who obtains a wage 
increase still lives in a capitalist context in which those 
gains can be taken away, so a regime that makes 
demands on multinational corporations still exists in 
the context of the world market and capitalist social 
relations. Socialism is not the same as nationalized 
industry and property — even when a co-management 
scheme operates between workers and the state. 

Many in the movements against global capital skip 
over such distinctions, as seen in their uncritical 
embrace of Chavez of Venezuela. Although Chavez has 
considerable popular support because of the massive 
social spending and aid that he is providing to many 
cooperatives, his policies are generating intense debate 
in Venezuela, including within the revolutionary Left. 
He did not come to power as a result of a spontaneous 
mass movement, and some question the paternalistic 
and top-down approach often taken by the govern- 
ment. Others worry that the cooperatives, while impor- 
tant, may be used to sidetrack demands for genuine 
workers’ control of production. 

Moreover, Chavez’s nationalizations and fostering of 
cooperatives operate within the confines of a statist 
structure which itself operates within the confines of 
the capitalist world market. 

Marx spoke to this situation in his Critique of the 
Gotha. Program of 1875. The Gotha Program, which 
was an effort at organizational unity between the fol- 
lowers of Ferdinand Lassalle and the German “Marx- 
ists” of the time, called for “the establishment of pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives with state aid under the democra- 
tic control of the working people. The producers’ coop- 
erative societies are to be called into being for industry 
and agriculture on such a scale that the socialist orga- 
nization of the total labor will arise from them.” Marx 
sharply attacked this, writing: "Instead of arising from 
the revolutionary process of the transformation of soci- 
ety, the ‘socialist organization of the total labor’ ‘arises’ 
from the ‘state aid’ that the state gives to the produc- 
ers’ societies which the state, not the worker, ‘calls into 
being:’ It is worthy of Lassalle’s imagination that with 
state loans one can build a new society just as well as 
a new railway!”® 

Marx’s comments speak to issues facing Venezuela 
and other countries in Latin America. The movements 
against global capital have not suffered from a lack of 
insights when it comes to the need for decentralized 
and mon-hierarchal forms of organization and decision- 
making. What we are suffering from is a lack of dis- 
cussion of how such formations can enable humanity to 
break decisively from the capital relation and the law 
of value, thereby laying the basis for a totally new, 
human society. 

As Dunayevskaya wrote in her criticism of the state- 

Continiied on page 7 
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capitalist regime in Castro’s Cuba, “Even where a state 
like Cuba is protected from the worst whims of the 
world market and where state planning is total, the 
price of sugar is still dependent upon the socially nec- 
essary labor time established by world production. In 
a word, to plan or not plan is not the decisive question. 
The state of technological development and the accu- 
mulated capital are the determinants, the only deter- 
minants when the masses are not allowed their self- 
activity.”(9) 

The restructuring of global capital has undermined 
not only the basis of liberalism but also versions of rad- 
icalism that reduced “socialism” to nationalized prop- 
erty and state control of industry. Yet many in the anti- 
vanguardist, autonomist and anarchist Left stop dead 
at affirming the need for workers’ control without con- 
sidering how value production subordinates the work- 
ers’ activity to an alien power even when workers have 
political control over some aspects of the labor 
process. This reluctance to concretely address what is 
needed to transcend capitalist value production has 
left the door open for narrow tendencies to step in and 
offer various false alternatives. 

III. Marx’s Critique of 
the Gotha Program 
as a philosophy of 
revolution 

“When subjected to the dialectical method from 
which, according to Hegel, no truth can escape, the con- 
clusion turns out to be a new beginning. There is no trap 
in thought. Though it is finite, it breaks through the 
barriers of the given, reaches out, if not to infinity, sure- 
ly beyond the historic moment.” 

— Raya Dunayevskaya(IO) 

The movements against global capitalism have 
posed a serious challenge to revolutionary theory — to 
show that “another world is possible.” Since 2004, we 
have sought to respond to this by taking seriously Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s call to make Marx’s Critique of the 
Gotha Program (CGP) “new ground for organiza- 
tion. ”(11) 

The effort to help develop a liberatory alternative on 
the ground of the CGP is unprecedented. As Dunayev- 
skaya stressed (p. 154, p. 157), Marx’s CGP “was never 
fully internalized” nor studied as “actual perspective 
for the whole movement.” This despite the fact that it 
was an organizational document in which Marx 
“worked out his whole theory of human development” 
from the end of capitalism, through the lower phase of 
communist society and finally to the truly human, 
higher phase. 

The CGP does not contain “the answer” to how to 
transcend capitalism. Yet it responds profoundly to 
poorly thought-out answers put forward in Marx’s day 
that focused upon the outer forms of appearance of cap- 
italism while leaving its inner structure intact. 

The Gotha Program had called for “fair distribution” 
and the “equal right” to wealth. Marx repudiated the 
program in no uncertain terms, not because he dis- 
agreed with these goals, but because it sowed illusions 
about “what would be required to make [the supposed- 
ly socialist program] real,” as Dunayevskaya put it (pp. 
156-57). To “make it real,” Marx showed, nothing less 
than the whole course of human development culmi- 
nating in the higher phase of communism is required. 

Marx’s critique rests on his concept that a society’s 
legal relations, notions of right, and income distribu- 


tion depend on and correspond to its mode of produc- 
tion. He begins by challenging the notion that income 
distribution under capitalism is “unfair.” He wrote, “[i]s 
it not, in fact, the only ‘fair’ distribution on the basis of 
the present-day mode of production?”(12) Do we not get 
back what we contribute — to capitalist society, mea- 
sured in terms of its standards and requirements? 

Marx then turns to the first phase of communist 
society, “not as it has developed on its own foundations, 
but just as it emerges from capitalist society” (p. 85). 
He here envisions a sweeping revolutionary transfor- 
mation of the relations of production. In this first 
phrase, the “individual labor no longer exists in an 
indirect fashion but directly as a component part of 
total labor.” The individual’s contribution to society is 
no longer assessed in terms of the number of products 
she produces or their value. What she contributes to 
society is now her “individual quantum of labor” (p. 

86) — the actual amount of work she does. Conse- 
quently the products are no longer values and “the pro- 
ducers do not exchange their products.” 

Corresponding to these new relations of production 
are new relations of distribution: “Accordingly, the indi- 
vidual producer 
receives back from 
society — after the 
deductions [for 
social consumption 
and investment] 
have been made — 
exactly what [she] 
gives to it... [t]he 
same amount of 
labor” — not the 

same amount of 
value or products. 

This does not 
imply that income 
will depend exclu- 
sively upon how 
much work one 
does. Marx notes 
that an increasing 
share of consump- 
tion will be public 
and that there will 
be “funds for those 
unable to work, etc.” 

These new relations of distribution are “fair” for the 
lower phase of communism since they correspond to its 
production relations. What workers contribute and 
* receive are both measured in terms of “an equal stan- 
dard, labor.” This is a decisive, qualitative “advance” 
over capitalism, where “exchange of equivalents... [does 
not exist] in the individual case” — since one sum of 
value tends to exchange for an equivalent sum, but one 
individual’s hour of work creates more or less value 
than another’s. 

However equal remuneration for equal amounts of 
labor remains a “defect” from the vantage point of the 
higher phase of communism because it implies unequal 
remuneration for unequal amounts of labor. Thus 
human equality is recognized only imperfectly, in the 
form of equality of all human labors — which does not 
imply that humans are recognized only as laborers. 

But, Marx writes, such defects are “inevitable in the 
first phase of communist society” because “[r]ight can 
never be higher than the economic structure of society 
and its cultural development conditioned thereby” (p. 

87) . Given the structure of the lower phase, it remains 
necessary to link what an individual receives from soci- 
ety to what she contributes to society. A much higher 
level of economic and cultural development will be 
needed before this link can be broken, such that each 
individual contributes according to her ability — with- 
out regard to what she receives — and each individual 


receives in accordance with her needs — without regard 
to what she contributes. 

To make this a reality will require the willingness of 
individuals to contribute without regard to what 
they materially receive in return. This can become 
a reality only when labor is finally transformed so 
totally that it is no longer drudgery, but “life’s prime 
want” (or, as Dunayevskaya put it, “the creative self- 
activity of humanity”) and the “all-round development 
of the individual” progresses to the extent that all divi- 
sions of labor, including “the antithesis between mental 
and physical labor,” is overcome. 

What will also be required, of course, is a level of pro- 
ductivity and an abundance of wealth sufficient to 
allow individuals to receive from society in accordance 
with their needs — without regard to what they 
have materially contributed. 

Thus “from each according to [their] ability, to each 
according to [their] need” depends crucially upon and 
corresponds to the production relations of the higher 
phase. Only on its basis will contributing according to 
one’s ability and receiving according to one’s needs 
become “fair,” much less possible. 

This will 
also require 
a profound 
transforma- 
tion of the 
human per- 
sonality. 
Marx wrote 
that capi- 
t a 1 i s m 
“makes us 
so stupid 
and one- 
sided” that 
we think 
something 
is impor- 
tant only if 
we possess 
it. The need 
to have 
becomes all 
consuming. 
To reach 

the higher phase of communism, the very meaning of 
human needs must become broadened and redefined. 
As Marx put it in his 1844 Manuscripts, capitalism 
“does not know how to change crude need into human 
need” — the need for association, for new human rela- 
tions — central to which is the need for new 
man/woman relations. A new society entails “a new 
enrichment of human nature.”(13) 

Marx’s CGP suggests that a viable alternative to 
capitalism must be grounded in a thoroughgoing trans- 
formation of production relations, which entails abol- 
ishing alienated labor. The transcendence of alienation, 
inequality, and exploitation are neither possible nor 
“fair” as long as labor continues to be only indirectly 
social — and when labor power continues to be a com- 
modity and the law of value continues to compel pro- 
ducers to maximize production and minimize cost. 

Yet how can these capitalist production relations be 
overcome? It is an illusion, bom of despair over the 
prospects for total social transformation, to believe that 
cooperative projects and autonomous zones can gradu- 
ally be stitched together and enlarged, thereby gradu- 
ally shrinking the space in which capitalism operates. 

Some argue, “[t]hrough autonomy, we can create 
zones that aren’t governed by the logic of capitalism. 
This isn’t the same as claiming that the capitalist sys- 
tem isn’t the dominant social order.. ..What we can do, 
however, is build and create different things without 
following the logic of the capitalist system. We can 
attempt to create the revolution, in our day-to-day liv- 
ing. The day when all these things succeed, when we 
truly succeed in all these things, we will have 
arrived.”(14) 

However in the Grundrisse Marx called capital “the 
all-dominating economic power of bourgeois society.” 
This is even truer today. The capitalist drive to expand 
value limitlessly and inexorably, overcoming and inte- 
grating into itself all obstacles in its path, dominates 
life throughout the world. The operation of the world 
market makes it impossible for alternative ways of pro- 
ducing and distributing to thrive against competitors 
who produce and sell as cheaply as possible, as the law 
of value requires. 

It is hard to envision total societal transformation, 
but there is no alternative to trying to do so. The law of 
value must be uprooted root and branch on a global 
scale, which would create the space for new human 
relations in all facets of life and labor. 

Surely, overcoming capitalist production relations 
requires that workers own and control the means of 
production. They must direct production themselves, 
producing for use, not for exchange or profit. To extri- 
cate themselves from the law of value, they must break 
free from the world market that enforces it. 

However these statements are a specification of 
what it means to overcome capitalist production rela- 
tions, not the answer as to how to do so. They have 
traditionally been taken as an answer because of a con- 
tradiction that has pervaded post-Marx Marxism. On 

- Continued on page 8 
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the one hand, post-Marx Marxists have asserted that 
political, legal, and distribution relations depend upon 
and correspond to the society’s mode of production. On 
the other hand, they have believed and acted as if the 
mode of production can be transformed by political and 
legal means, thereby effectively making the former 
dependent on the latter. 

But the experience of the state-capitalist regimes 
that called themselves “Communist” shows that work- 
ers neither own nor control the means of production 
simply because “the law” says they do and that their 
labor does not become directly social simply because 
the State Plan “recognizes” it as such. And as we have 
showed, “We also know from history that cooperatives 
and worker-run enterprises, important as they are for 
prefiguring the actual abolition of the opposition 
between capital and labor, do not constitute the aboli- 
tion of capitalism”! 15) 

If capital remains the all-dominating economic 
power, economic and political decision-making will nec- 
essarily operate within the strict limits and conditions 
imposed by it; no matter what one calls the society and 
no matter which persons or forms of organization are 
nominally in control. The actual relations of labor at 
the point of production must be changed; it is there 
that the change must begin. 

IV. Our tasks in the 
historic mirror 

Near the end of her life, in 1986, Raya Dunayevska- 
ya wrote that no generation faces a more difficult task 
than ours when it comes to working out what Marx’s 
Marxism means for today. The difficulty has become 
even more palpable by 2007. 

One reason for this is the widespread tendency, in 
U.S. society especially, to substitute individual opinions 
and subjective judgments for ideas whose objectivity 
has been proven by history. Ideas are objective not only 
insofar as they are generated by mass struggles but 
also insofar as epochal philosophers comprehend the 
meaning of history. 

This issue is spoken to in one of the greatest works 
in the history of philosophy, written 200 years ago this 
year — Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit. In it Hegel 
traces out the journey of consciousness through its 
myriad stages of development. He aims to show that 
the “absolute,” the transcendence of alienation, is not 
external to the standpoint of “ordinary consciousness.” 
Hegel does not dogmatically counterpose the “absolute” 
to the journey of consciousness through its various 
stages. The absolute instead emerges from a develop- 
ment through its myriad contradictions. 

However no single stage of consciousness represents 
the absolute. Each one is “defective.” As Dunayevskaya 
put it in her “Notes on Hegel’s Phenomenology,” “In the 
struggle to realize freedom, we confront various atti- 
tudes of mind that sound heroic, but are in fact adap- 
tations to one or another form of servitude.” Until the 
alienated soul has “stripped itself of its Ego,” it “will 
not be able to execute the leap to Reason.” Hegel shows 
that many become wary of the long trek to the goal and 
take refuge in an “appeal to the ‘heart’ which ‘inward- 
ly’ tells what they mean.” Dunayevskaya notes, “Hegel 
hits out against this form of self-expression.” While the 
“absolute” is immanent in each stage of consciousness, 
“the human spirit has not been able to shake off alien- 
ation” until consciousness makes itself the object. It is 
only when we reach “the unity of the real world and the 
notions about it” that we attain the “organization of 
thought and activity” which "anticipates the 
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future. ”(16) 

Hegel, Marx and Marxist-Humanism all stress the 
objectivity of cognition. Marx wrote, “The practice of 
philosophy is itself theoretical. It is the critique that 
measures the individual existence by the essence, the 
particular reality by the Idea.”(17) 

Achieving this begins by working out theory by 
tackling a specific problem that hasn’t yet been 
answered in light of a body of ideas. That is very dif- 
ferent from repeating conclusions that have already 
been worked out. Practicing philosophy theoretically 
requires approaching issues with the assumption that 
we don’t know the answer and by tackling yet-unre- 
solved theoretical problems that have us discover 
something new about history, philosophy, and the 
world. 

We have pointed out, “Thinking through the logic of 
an idea is central to the creativity of cognition; it is how 
cognition not only reflects the objective world, but cre- 
ates it.... Experiencing theory isn’t a matter of either 
using the conclusions of Marxist-Humanism to attack 
others or to justify a 


talism. These political analyses have shown that Marx- 
ist-Humanists have something of unique importance to 
say about today’s crises. We still have much more work 
to do in this regard, both in analyzing new political and 
economic realities and responding to ideas being debat- 
ed by today’s revolutionaries-especially in feminist the- 
ory, autonomist Marxism, and radical theory. 

All of our tasks depend on deepening our under- 
standing of the totality of Marx and Marxist-Human- 
ism. This was the core of our classes on “Marx for 
Today,” which is part of our preparation for putting 
together a new collection of Dunayevskaya’s major 
writings on Marx, from the 1940s to 1980s. 

None of these tasks are separate from measuring 
ourselves in the historic mirror in terms of where we 
stand on “the dialectics of organization and philoso- 
phy” — the basis of which is contained in the “philo- 
sophic moment” of Marxist-Humanism, the 1953 “Let- 
ters on Hegel’s Absolutes.” 

Practicing philosophy theoretically is an organiza- 
tional challenge, since our reason for being is to alter 

prevailing ways of 



thinking by not just 
asserting that anoth- 
er world is possible 
but developing a con- 
ceptual awareness of 
that world and how a 
revolution can create 
it. This cannot be 
achieved by having 
an assortment of 
individuals working 
on separate interests 
and agendas in lieu 
of coming together 
as an organization. 
It takes working on a 
common problem, a 
common project, 
through face-to-face 
interactions between 

individuals inside and outside the organization. 

We have argued, “It is not possible to address and 
build upon the quest for universality that shows itself 
in ongoing freedom struggles without the active work 
of restating, redeveloping, and re-creating a body of 
ideas. We do not aim to simply repeat the conclusions 
of prior philosophic breakthroughs. We seek to inter- 
nalize those breakthroughs in such a way as to restate 
for our day Marx’s vision of a new society. In other 
words, concretizing the ‘creativity of cognition’ defines 
News and Letters’ Committees historic reason for 
being and explains why we ask all whom we can reach 
for their help in developing new beginnings in Marxist- 
Humanism.^ 19) 

—Hie Resident Editorial Board 
July 11, 2007 


senes of prearranged 
conclusions. That just 
treats the body of ideas 
as a thing. But the 
body of ideas [of Marx- 
ist-Humanism] is not a 
thing. It is a process. 

Treating the ideas as a 
process entails taking 
up a problem that has- 
n’t been answered yet 
by going into the body 
of ideas, into objectivi- 
ty, into the ideas of oth- 
ers by thinking out the 
logic of an idea to its 

ultimate conclusion — 

not in an enclave May Day 2007 immigrants rights demonstration in New York 

removed from the Cily 
world, but in an orga- 
nization that engages movements, involves itself in 
ongoing events and organizations, works to fuse theory 
and practice.” 

We concluded, “Our primary responsibility is to cre- 
ate space and time for concretizing the Marxist- 
Humanist organization of thought... our philosophic 
responsibility above all demands concretizing the 
Marxist-Humanist organization of thought in relation 
to today’s realities and theoretic debates.”! 18) 

Dunayevskaya addressed a critical challenge facing 
us in a discussion with the Resident Editorial Board of 
News and Letters Committees in May 1984, in which 
she said: “When I established as a principle that a 
workers’ paper was to be where theory/practice were 
broken down and insisted that if intellectuals were 
serious about theory they not only had to submit to a 
critique by the rank and file but had to begin where the 
masses were by contributing the highest kind of theo- tiOtCS 

ry to illuminate, not ‘popularize,’ the objective situation 
Marxistically, they all went the other way. Now, when 
it comes to ourselves, we seem to all agree. In fact, how- 
ever, we do not work hard at theory and keep taking it 
for granted, as if repeating conclusions can be called 
theoretic development. What is worse, we portray 
activity as if that is theory. Theory is a very hard 
taskmaster... this needs further serious development.” 

Today we need to take stock of how do reorganize in 
fight of this critique. This is especially important given 
the fact that this year marks 20 years since we faced 
the task of developing Marxist-Humanism without the 
presence of our founder. 

Over the past 20 years we have kept the founda- 
tional works of Marxist-Humanism, the “trilogy of rev- 
olution,” in print. We have secured new translations 
and international editions of them — Persian and Chi- 
nese editions of Marxism and Freedom and Philosophy 
and Revolution, Slovakian and Russian editions of Phi- 
losophy and Revolution, a new Spanish translation of 
Marxism and Freedom, a German edition of Rosa Lux- 
emburg, 'Women’s Liberation , and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution, and forthcoming Arabic and Russian edi- 
tions of Marxism and Freedom. We have edited and 
gotten published a collection of her major writings on 
dialectics, The Power of Negativity, a German edition 
will appear this year. We have also issued a new edition 
of Dunayevskaya’s American Civilization on Trial: 

Black Masses as Vanguard and published it alongside 
a statement on contemporary Black America — John 
Alan’s Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles. 

We have taken these ideas out to new audiences in 
the U.S., as seen in our work in the prisoner solidarity 
movement, in struggles against racism and sexism, 
and in discussions with youth involved in the fight 
against global capital. We have also taken these ideas 
out to new audiences overseas, as seen in our partici- 
pation in meetings in Mexico, Venezuela, Argentina, 

Colombia, Brazil, China, England, Holland, France, 

Italy, India, Finland, the Philippines, Germany and 
South Africa. 

No less important is developing our ideas in the face 
of unforeseen objective events in a way that bears the 
distinctive stamp of Marxist-Humanism. We sought to 
do this by working out a series of original analyses of the 
Los Angeles rebellion of 1992, the wars in Bosnia and 
Kosova in the 1990s, and in our analysis of the Septem- 
ber 11, 2001 attacks and critique of Islamic fundamen- 


1. For a critique of Alain Badiou’s notion of “the Event,” see 
“Marxist-Humanist Perspectives, 2006-2007: Theoretic 
Preparation for Uprooting Capitalism,” News & Letters, 
August/September 2006. 
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land/2007/05/french_election.html. 
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www.ogoniforum.org.za. 
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ANTI-WAR ASSEMBLY 
IN JAPAN 

We express our thanks for your mes- 
sage last year, and would be happy to 
again receive a message from you to 
Japanese workers and youth to be read 
at our 45th International Antiwar 
Assembly. The Assembly's central meet- 
ing in Tokyo and regional meetings in 
Sapporo, Kanazawa, Nagoya, Osaka, 
Fukuoka and Okinawa will be held on 
the same day, August 5, 2007. 

Executive Committee 
International Antiwar Assembly 
Tokyo, Japan 

*** 

Editor's Note: We have joined in soli- 
darity with the anti-war assembly since 
it's founding, in commemoration of the 
infamous bombings of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki by the U.S. six decades ago. 
Our greeting this year will again include 
sharing with the assembly our Draft for 
Perspectives for Marxist-Humanism, 
2007 2008, published in this issue. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

Sandra Cisneros' talk at the National 
Women's Studies Association's annual 
conference reminded me of D.H. 
Lawrence's observation that a truly great 
work of literature escapes its author. Cis- 
neros read several of her pieces, dedicat- 
ing two to the late Gloria Anzaldua. Her 
last reading was an exploration of her 
own family history that was both person- 
al and universal. Although Cisneros does 
not project a role for herself in developing 
political theory, her work about the reali- 
ties' of Latina's lives is an inspiration for 
working out revolutionary theory and 
practice in today’s world. 

Susan Van Gelder 
Michigan 

*** 

The panel on "Women's Studies: Past, 
Present and Future Feminism's for 
Women of Color" explored the problemat- 
ic relation between feminism and poor 
women and women of color, who view it 
as a white middle-class concept discon- 
nected from their lives. One important 
conclusion was that having feminist 
women of color as leaders and* teachers 
could make a difference. But the struggle 
to bridge this gap is by no means easy, 
especially in a time of reaction. 

Women's llberationist 
Detroit 

*** 

At the panel on "The tangled threads 
of backlash against feminism in contem- 
porary Japan," presenters told the story 
of how an official ban on gender discrim- 
ination, which was supposed to make 
Japan "gender free, "backfired when anti- 
feminists equated feminism with one cel- 
ebrated case of a boy whose penis was cut 
off during circumcision. While a psychol- 
ogist recommended he be raised as a girl, 
claiming nurture is primary over nature 
in identity development, the boy eventu- 
ally chose to live as a man. Feminists 
were blamed for "suppressing" the out- 
come of this "experiment," as though it 
proved that sexual difference is biologi- 
cally determined. Feminists were 
charged with wanting humanity to be 
"hermaphroditic snails," and eventually 
the ordinance banning discrimination 
was repealed. The last speaker in this 
session compared "gender free" with 
"race free" and brought in the Supreme 
Court decision, which she said equated 
race free with race blind. 

llrszula Wislanka 
California 

*** 

Barbara Ransby had responsibility for 
one of the four "Engaging Scholarship 
Sessions." She said her 2003 biography of 
Ella Baker inspired her current work on 
a model of pedagogy called "Ella's Daugh- 
ers." She envisions "teaching . like Ella 
did, by quilting strands together" among 
the academy and the community on the 
move for freedom. Ransby's concept puts 
academia at the service of grassroots 
leaders and movements; she quotes 
Baker saying, "strong people don't need 
strong leaders." Although I would say 
strong people do need strong leaders, I 
see in Baker's statement her concern 
that there is a separation between lead- 
ers and ranks. But if leaders remain root- 



*sfe* 


ed in the movement their strength 
remains ours. 

NWSA participant 
Michigan 


NUCLEAR GLOBAL 
WARMING 

Dying to make money off global warm- 
ing, the nuclear industry and its shills 
have been touting nuclear energy as the 
"clean" alternative. The July 16 earth- 
quake in Japan reminds us of the truth. 
The company that runs the biggest 
nuclear power plant in the world said it 
found over 50 problems with the plant, 
including a radioactive leak into the 
ocean, and possibly other leaks. But at 
first they denied eveiything, as usually 
happens with nuclear accidents. This is 
supposed to save us? 

Long-time environmentalist 
Tennessee 

LABOR 
FIGHTS 
BACK IN 
SOUTH 
AFRICA 

The month-long strikes in South Africa 
that took place throughout June are now 
over, but the importance of what was 
gained should not be passed over. After 
refusing for months to listen to workers’ 
demands for higher wages, the ANC-led 
government was forced to give in and 
grant the public service workers a 7.5% 
wage increase. Even more important 
than the pay increase was the spirit of 
solidarity that developed from the 
strikes. This is bound to have further 
ramifications in the future. 

Observer 

Illinois 

* * * 

It was great to see so many in-person 
reports from workers and women in the 
June-July issue of N&L. I had no idea 
that there was such a ferment of struggle 
and ideas taking place in that land. 
Printing these kinds of in-person reports 
is central to revolutionary solidarity. 

Longtime Marxist 
New York 

• 

AMERICAN REALITY 

The contradictions in the American 
economy are multiplying and worsening. 
Take the simple fact of pay equity — it has 
gone down to women making 62 cents for 
every dollar a man makes, from 69 cents 
10 years ago. High-paying jobs are gone. 
We have more speed-up and pauperism. 
There is speculation in the Detroit Free 
Press that Michigan might become a 
right-to-work state! It reflects the weak- 
ened labor unions ripple effect. We are 
also seeing give-backs of pensions and 
health care benefits. Gains were made 
when unions were strong. Now it is not a 
question of giving concessions, but "how 
much?" The rate of profit goes up and the 
executives make millions, while the gap 
is widening between rich and poor like 
during the Great Depression. 

Ex-miner 

Detroit 

*** 

If anyone is going to get a better sense 
about value theory, they have to confront 
what is going on in this country the way 
the Lead article in the June-July issue of 
N&L presents it as "Spying campaign 
provokes distrust in Bush' agenda." I've 
been following the factory takeovers in 
Latin America but I wish they were hap- 
pening here so I could be a participant. 
We have to keep focusing on things hap- 
pening in this country so we can confront 
the reality. There was just a decision that 
anyone who uses an internet server relin- 
quishes all privacy rights. The Supreme 
Court turned "Brown vs. Topeka" on its 
head using the language of "Brown." If 
the court is now willing to be that reac- 
tionary it is very scary. We won't have 
any rights in a few years. 

Mitch 

California 


The June-July Lead traced the nation- 
al security state as having been in 
reserve since the days of the Palmer 
raids. It has always been there to bring 
out the repressive power of the state 
when capital is in crisis. 

Ron 
Bay Area 

*** 

The Supreme Court’s decision on 
school desegration effectively restores 
the myth of “separate but equal.” Its real 
meaning is shown by the outrage being 
perpetrated every day in New Orleans, 
where activists rightly call the “recon- 
struction” a privatization — a massive 
takeover by efttes of whatever they can 
grab from. Blacks and all the poor and 
workers. This disaster is not caused just 
by Hurricane Katrina plus corruption 
and neglect in maintaing the levees, but 
by an ongoing racist attack, which is at 
the same time a class war against the 
poor. Keep your eye on the fightback, 
which is not heard in the media but has 
never stopped. 

Environmental justice activist 
Memphis 


REVIEWS FROM IRAN 

I especially liked the two reviews in 
the June-July issue written by Iranians 
of Raya Dunayevskaya's Marxism and 
Freedom, which has just appeared in a 
Persian language edition in Iran. One of 
the reviewers critiques Dunayevskaya 
for being too philosophical, but he 
explains why she is philosophical and 
encourages the reader to dig into the 
book. It is the kind of review that would 
have convinced me to read it. 

Reader 
San Francisco 



STATE EDUCATION? 

After 100 years of state education, 
something is very wrong here in Britain. 
It is estimated one in five of the popula- 
tion could be called illiterate and about 
15 million cannot add simple sums. This 
is at a time when there is an overflow of 
information. It's exactly the time when 
more resources should be allocated to 
developing adult literary and numeracy 
skills. The government's response is to 
cut library books and services and, in 
some instances, libraries as well. The fas- 
cists bum books, but what to say of gov- 
ernments that restrict ideas, books and 
association? Poorer families are further 
penalized. It is shameful for a Labor gov- 
ernment to act in such a mean and stupid 
way. 

Outraged 

London 


VOICES 
FROM 
WITHIN 
PRISON 

I would like to congratulate you on 
putting together a newspaper with 
insight that is informational. I like the 
fact that it isn't just a U.S. paper, but 
focuses on issues around the world. 

Prisoner 
Iowa PariqTX 

It's great to know there are move- 
ments teaching about Marxism. I've been 
teaching for years to anyone who will 
talk with me about the evils of the capi- 
talist system: 1) Capitalism is based on 
profit; 2) Profit is based on greed. 3) 
Greed is a psychological disorder. Bill 
Gates has $50 billion and at the same 
time thousands are starving every day, 
with half of them kids 15 years old or 
younger. For a man to have billions arid 
yet stand back and watch other human 
beings starving to death has got to be a 
psychological disorder. 

Prisoner 
Pontiac, Illinois 




Your publication serves as a vital com- 
ponent of Marxist education and develop- 
ment. It is a pivotal expression of the the- 
oretical foundations of the new society 
arid new social relations that must be 
forged and cemented out of the ashes of 
modem industrial global capitalism and 
its vulturous tentacles of imperialism. 

Prisoner 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


VALUE PRODUCTION 
AND CAPITALISM 

On the column by Dunayevskaya in 
the June-July issue of N&L : tracing the 
categories of labor power, surplus value, 
value, etc. to their prehistoric and/or pre- 
ancient world forms is eminently feasi- 
ble, as hinted at by Engels — and a cer- 
tainty in the mind of Marx (see the Eth- 
nological Notebooks). 

Jason W. Smith 
California 

* * * 

As Marx always insisted — not only in 
Capital but also in his “Notes on Wagn- 
er” (one of his last writings) — his analy- 
sis of value production was meant to 
apply to capitalism and capitalism alone. 
The production of a surplus product, 
which existed before capitalism, is not 
the same as surplus value. A life and 
death issue is involved here. If value pro- 
duction is held to be the universal law of 
society that precedes capitalism, it fol- 
lows that it will continue after capital- 
ism. Which means alienation is here to 
stay in perpetuity! 

Marxist theorist 
Chicago 


FIGHTING BUSH'S AGENDA 

When I was on vacation in Rome I 
attended a demonstration against Bush's 
visit. There were many youth and 
tremendous anger. Some had placards 
indicating they knew there was "another 
America." 

Composer and Pianist 
New York 

*** 

In writing on the chapter in Capital on 
"The Working Day," Dunayevskaya said 
Marx concluded that the simple workers’ 
question, “When does my day begin and 
when does it end?” was a greater philoso- 
phy of freedom than the bourgeois Decla- 
ration of the Rights of Man. I consider 
U.S. democracy today as more than 
"pompous" when Bush uses it to justify 
his war on Iraq, but not pompous when 
used by civil society or the ACLU to 
struggle for freedom of speech. 

Asian American 
Los Angeles 

*** 

The streets run red with blood in 
Baghdad but no WMD’s are to be found. 
Just like in Nixon's war in Vietnam, 
criminal advisors are raking in billions 
while the cost to U.S. taxpayers is also 
billions every month. War is a racket for 
the rich as the poor suffer just as it has 
always been. Today is worse than Water- 
gate with the world waiting for a justified 
impeachment. We get a scaridal per week 
from the criminal White House. Is any 
realization close at hand? 

Disgusted Veteran 
Illinois 

*** 

Bush and company are leaders in cor- 
ruption and bloodspill. They clearly 
belong in prison. N&L continues to con- 
tain more information in a few pages 
than one could get out of the corporate 
media or anywhere else in months. 
Please don't stop putting it out. I enclose 
a small contribution to help out 

Supporter 

Louisiana 

*** 


Editor’s note: Many thanks to our 
readers who responded to our 
Appeal for your help to allow us to 
continue publishing N&L and to 
expand our activities with all the 
forces of revolt as we try to work out 
Marx's Marxism for today. Have you 
sent in your contribution to help us 
keep going? 
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Darfur: ' This is not a clash of civilizations' 


By Ba Karang 

Going by the most recent estimates ( Science Journal 
September 2006), in Darfur more than 200,000 people 
have been murdered and more than two million dis- 
placed as refugees. But the world seems to be more pre- 
occupied with other business and values (sic) than the 
lives of Black Africans dying in the desert. 

This is not a clash of civilizations; it is common in 
war that oppression has created and been mixed with 
racial arrogance. Yes, it is the Arab ruling class of 
Sudan who have unleashed the Janjaweed Militia 
against poor Black Africans. The poverty, decadence, 
and oppression in Darfur is the 
result of many years of margin- 
alization; first by the colonial 
masters, Britain, and then by 
Arabs. Darfur was effectively 
an independent state after 
1898 following the British war 
against the Mahdi. During 
World War I the British invad- 
ed Darfur to prevent Turkish 
influence and in 1916 incorpo- 
rated Darfur into Sudan. 

In an estimated population 
of 7.4 million, largely engaged 
in subsistence farming and cat- 
tle rearing, the Bedouin Arab 
migrants are mainly pastoral- 
ist, and have established them- 
selves in Darfurian society 
with easy access to grazing 
lands. In 1980 they established 
the Tajamu al Arabi in Darfur, 
a Pan-Arab nationalist movement, inspired by Moa- 
mar Gaddafi. Their main political message was noth- 
ing other than Arab supremacy. At the time of the war 
in neighbouring Chad, a backyard was created in Dar- 
fur for the Libya-supported Chadian rebel movement. 
The Arab vigilante group, Janjaweed, was born out of 
this political situation in the neighboring country. 

ISLAMIC MILITARY COUP 

In 1989, the Sudanese Islamists launched a military 
coup and established the present Islamic State of 
Sudan. The Islamist government started rearming the 
Janjaweed, who wasted no time in unleashing their 
terror against the already marginalized Black popula- 
tion. The Janjaweed, by now very powerful, and win- 
ning greater state recognition, was assigned to deal 
with the Black population who had been in constant 
confrontation with Arab nomads over pastoral land. By 
this time, the war in southern Sudan was the preoccu- 
pation of the Sudanese government, which was very 
confident that the low-scale peasant revolt against 
Arab racism and brutality in Darfur could easily be put 
under control by the vigilante groups. 

In southern Sudan, The Sudan People’s Liberation 
Movement (SLMP) was delighted by the news of the 
emerging Darfur resistance movement in 2003, when a 
military assault was launched against government 
buildings by the newly formed rebel movement. ’ 

Land grabs, the drought, the hunger and an increas- 
ing brutality from the armed Janjaweed, forced the vil- 
lagers of Darfur to form the Sudan Liberation Army 
(SLM). 

JUSTICE AND EQUALITY MOVEMENT 

Another political movement emerged, the JEM (Jus- 
tice and Equality Movement). Led by Khalid Ibrahim, 
the JEM joined the armed struggle as an independent 
group. The JEM, marginalized in the Darfur Peace 
process, brought together groups and individuals 


Queer Notes 

by Elise 

A world-record three million people participated in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil's, 11th annual Gay Pride parade in 
June, making it the largest Pride parade among 
numerous others held the same day. A particularly 
vociferous anti-gay rally held the previous day failed to 
keep participants and spectators away from the Pride 
festivities, which opposed homophobia, machismo and 
racism. 

* * * 

A June protest by gay rights activists that was given 
the go-ahead by Moscow city authorities was stopped 
by police. Most of the activists were dispersed but two 
were detained after police stopped, among other things, 
the unfurling of a banner. The good news is that anti- 
gay onlookers didn’t punch the activists and pelt them 
with eggs, which they did in May. Demonstrators were 
aiming to have the European Union impose a visa ban 
on Moscow Mayor Yuri Luzhkov, who has banned gay 
Pride parades and called homosexuality “satanic.” 

: --f ■ t: * ' H * * 

Stop Murder Music and numerous other gay rights 
groups have finally been able to persuade the reggae 
groups Beenie Man, Sizzla and Capleton to stop per- 
forming anti-gay songs. By signing the Reggae Com- 
passionate Act, the performers agreed to “respect the 
fights of all individuals” and to reject sexism, including 
homophobia. Peter Tatchell and his group Stop Murder 
Music will be monitoring the performers to see if they 
keep their word. 


involved in the armed struggle in April, in the capital 
of Eritrea, to form the National Redemption Front. 
This group consists of people who never recognized the 
Darfur Peace Agreement (DPA), which was negotiated 
by the African Union, EU and the U.S.A. and signed in 
Abuja on May 5th by the Sudanese government and 
SLM. 

Many commentators of the Darfur crisis -have 
observed that at every turning point of the many peace 
negotiations, new armed factions emerged, formed by 
rebel commanders who at one time or another felt that 
their personal agenda was not being taken into consid- 
eration. For now, an independent Darfur is not on 
either the agenda of the rebel 
movements, nor that of the 
state. The conflict, the geno- 
cide, is a result of the demand 
of the Black African Darfuri- 
ans for their right to the land 
to be recognized and to get 
rid of Arab racism. Commen- 
tators have also recognized 
the fact that the conflict in 
southern Sudan is not yet 
over and that Darfur poses 
an interesting puzzle in that 
conflict. By 2009 there will be 
3 an election in Sudan, (as part 
| of the peace plan with SPLM 
| in 2005), and the SPLM is 
| without doubt going to con- 
8 trol the South. Bearing in 
I mind that Darfur consists of 
^ almost a quarter of the 
Sudanese electorate, the Islamist government of Khar- 
toum will be willing to make concessions to the rebel 
movement. The votes from Darfur will play an impor- 
tant role in the composition of the parliament. By 2011 
there is to be an expected referendum (also part of the 
peace plan with SPLM in 2005) on the question of an 
independent southern Sudan and as things stand now, 
there is no doubt that southern Sudanese will vote for 
an independent state. 

RACIALLY MOTIVATED VIOLENCE 

No one can any longer be fooled into believing that 
the violence in Darfur is not racially motivated, as it is 
a conflict between the Arab migrants and Black African 
Darfurians. Anything more genuine than the periodic 
pronouncements on the genocide by European and 
American leaders will have to come to a direct con- 
frontation with the interests of global capital. This is 
the backyard of the Chinese and Russian capital and 
Western Europe and America are very much sensitive 
to this fact. They have Iraq and Iran to contain and rely 
greatly on the support of both China and Russia. 
Recently, Amnesty International accused China and 
Russia for selling arms to Sudan. There is no hidden 
secret in the military cooperation between China and 
the Sudanese government. 

China, through China National Petroleum, is plan- 
ning an investment of $1 billion to create Africa’s 
largest refinery, which will expand the Khartoum refin- 
ery from 50,000 barrels a day to 90,000 barrels a day. 
And oil revenue has contributed about $2 billion to the 
racist Sudanese state coffers. Thus the oil in Darfur, 
which the Chinese are confident of controlling and 
which the Russians are sniffing at, will determine to 
what extend capitalism values human life. 

China met with 48 African states in May last year to 
form a new 'strategic partnership, with trade deals 
worth of $1.9 billion and plans were drawn up to 
increase it to $100 billion in four years. But there can 
be no serious discussion on Darfur while Chinese-made 
bullets are killing Dafurians and AU members strug- 
gling to make a difference. When Amnesty Internation- 
al accused the Chinese government of supplying arms 
to the racist Sudanese government, the British foreign 
affairs minister insisted that China is doing all it can 
to help resolve the crisis in Dafur. 

Not only China, but also the U.S.A. is hypocritical in 
this conflict. The periodic bubbling about Sudan by the 
U.S. administration in the media does give the impres- 
sion that they are very concerned. It is time to ask. why 
is it that U.S. sanctions against Sudan are not effective 
and even if they are meant to be in place? They are not. 
If the U.S. is serious about sanctioning Sudan, sanc- 
tions against the oil industry alone will be enough to 
bring the Khartoum government to its knees. But the 
U.S. has never made any serious attempt to hurt the oil 
industry in Sudan, because of U.S. industrial interest. 

Take gum Arabic, a substance used in the production 
of soft drinks and other consumer products; the compa- 
ny that produces this product was “mistakenly” put on 
the U.S. sanction list in 1997 only to be removed from 
the list after a protest from American industries who 
depend on the supply of this product from Sudan. 

Sudan has now agreed to a peacekeeping force of 
20,000, which will be comprised of both UN and AU 
forces, However some weeks back, the newly elected 
French President Sarkozy organized a conference in 
Paris on the way forward for Darfur, without a single 
African nation or even the AU invited to attend. What 
is actually , known to have come out of that meeting is 
nothing new but just another statement from the West 
and the U.S. for public consumption, while the terrible 
condition of millions of Black people remains the same. 
The U.S. Secretary of State, Condoleezza Rice, at the 
end of the meeting declared in a press conference that 



the world is failing Darfur. But it is not the world that 
is failing the people of Darfur. It is those who have a 
direct interest in Sudan who are failing the Dafurians. 
This suggests that her statement is just a logical exten- 
sion of the attitude of the West and the U.S. to the suf- 
fering of Black Africans in Darfur. 

— Hobgoblin Online— 2007 
www.thehobgoblin.co.uk 
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This failure to give “full employment” to labor 
shakes the whole structure of capitalist society. Marx 
emphasizes that “every special historic mode of pro- 
duction has its own special laws of population, histor- 
ically valid within its limits alone” (p. 693). For capi- 
talist production, as we saw, that law was the law of 
the surplus army, surplus, that [is], to the capitalist 
mode of production. 

The incapacity of capitalism to reproduce its own 
value-creating substance — labor power in the shape of 
the living, employed laborer— signals the doom of cap- 
italism. Marx defines this doom in the final part — Part 
VIII — where he, first, deals with the historical genesis 
and then with the historical tendency of capitalistic 
accumulation. 

The historic beginnings of capitalism, described 
under “The So-Called Primitive Accumulation of Cap- 
ital,” has highly charged agitation material. The fact 
that Marx relegates this material to the end instead of 
the beginning of Capital cannot be overestimated. It 
means that Marx wished, above all, to analyze the law 
of development of capitalism. For, no matter what its 
beginnings were, the contradictions arise not from its 
origin but from its inherent nature, which “begets 
with the inexorability of a law of Nature, its own nega- 
tion” (p. 837). 

The law of motion of capitalist society is 
therefore the law of its collapse. Marx discerned 
this law through the application of dialectical materi- 
alism to the developmental laws of capitalist produc- 
tion. 

We see, furthermore, that the basis of Marx’s most 
abstract theories is the class struggle itself; that an 
integral part of his theory of accumulation is the mobi- 
lization of the proletariat to revolt against the produc- 
tion relations which hamper the full development of 
the productive forces into “a higher form of society, a 
society where every individual forms the ruling prin- 
ciple” (p. 649). 

It is because Marx based himself on the inevitabili- 
ty of socialism that he could discern the law of motion 
of capitalist society, the inevitability of its collapse. It 
was this that gave the force, the direction, and the pro- 
fundity to his analysis of Capital. 


BLACK/RED 


Continued from page t 

southern delegates won the day by declarating they 
were definitely property in their realms. 

The Civil War arose out of this contradiction and 
only solved one manifestation of it, outright slavery, 
leaving a mountain of other forms of racism. The ensu- 
ing 14th Amendment only formally instituted equal 
protection of law and full citizenship for Blacks. 

CENTURY OF STRUGGLE 

It took nearly a century of struggle on the ground 
before the courts addressed the need for school inte- 
gration, which was just one remedy to help open up 
U.S. society to full participation of Blacks. 

The Civil Rights Movement's struggle for concrete 
freedoms on the ground gave abstract legalism some 
content. Civil rights and legal equality, which the 
Supreme Court showed can be turned into its opposite 
through making them only an abstraction, is all that a 
capitalist society can offer. 

As Marx put it, we need a movement that doesn't 
stop at civil rights and continues on to full human 
emancipation. 

At the time of the bicentennial celebration of the 
U.S. Constitution, Supreme Court Justice Thurgood 
Marshall made the following magnificent attack on all 
the false and hypocritical hoopla: 

"I do not find the wisdom, foresight and sense of jus- 
tice exhibited by the Framers particularly profound. To 
the contrary, the government they devised was defec- 
tive from the start, requiring several amendments, a 
civil war and momentous social transformation to 
attain the system of constitutional government... They 
could not have imagined, nor would they have accept- 
ed, that the document they were drafting would one 
day be construed by a Supreme Court to which had 
been appointed a woman and the descendant of an 
jAfripan slave. We the people' no longer enslave, but the 
credit does not belong to the Framers. It belongs to 
those who refused to acquiesce in outdated notions of 
'liberty,' 'justice,' and 'equality,' and who strived to bet- 
ter them." 
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Review-essay; Reclaiming Marx’s ‘ Capital ’ 


By Tom More 


“[It] is improbable that [Marx’s] deductive powers 
were so limited that he repeatedly — in case after case, 
and year after year — drew invalid conclusions from 
simultaneist premises. Even a theorist of average cal- 
iber would be unlikely to blunder so consistently, and 
Mark was arguably somewhat above average.” — 
Reclaiming Marx’s ‘Capital’ 

In Reclaiming Marx’s Capital’ [RMC] (Lexington 
Books, 2007), Andrew Klimaii exposes many of the 
ways in which the leading lines of modem Marxist eco- 
nomics departs from the original Marxism of Marx. If 
he isn’t exactly a parody the Marx that 20th century 
Marxist economists “connect” fqunders on an elemen- 
tary mistake: in Chapter s of Vhi. Ill of Capital, con- 
cerning the transformation of valufes into prices of pro- 
duction, he values inputs’fin values or prices) and out- 
puts (in values or prices) non-similtaneously, whereas 
Ladislaus Bortkiewicz, in a series of papers published 
in 1906-07, is taken to have demonstrated that Marx’s 
non-simultaneous valuation/ leads: to an “internal con- 
tradiction” or a “spurious breakdown” of the reproduc- 
tion process. { \ 

This is the source of what Klimah calls “the myth of 
inconsistency,” which RMC sets outi to “refute.” Twen- 
tieth century Marxist ecott^ics “afreets” Marx’s sup- 
posed mistake, based 4^;;S|rtkifwiez’s “proof,” by 
adopting the analytic tool^MlhultAeous valuation of 
inputs and outputs. Today, many Marxist economists 
even hold that Marx’s “inconsistency” is “immediately 
obvious” (p. 152). 

Others have held that, “since sale prices and pur- 
chase prices must be equal, it is supposedly obvious 
that input and output prices must also be equal,” 
although “input and output prices can and usually do 
differ” (p. 153)1 It also “seems obvious to some critics 
that Marx’s solution [of the transformation problem] 
suffers from dimensional inconsistency,” i.e., the idea 
that Marx measured inputs in labor-time terms but 
outputs in money terms (p. 153), Kliman writes, “The 
idea that a serious theorist” such as Marx “could com- 
mit such ridiculous errors and never notice that his 
sale and purchase prices differ, or that his values and 
prices are dimensionally inconsistent, is so implausible 
that it is sufficient reason to reject these interpreta- 
tions.” 

IS MARX'S THEORY VALID? 

The question whether Marx’s theory is consistent 
has to be answered before we can ask the sexier ques- 
tion whether it is true. If Marx’s Capital is logically 
invalid, it cannot be sound. If it is unsound, then only 
illogical people would cling to it. But 20th century 
Marxist economics seems to offer a way out. Although 
Bortkiewicz intended his “proof” of “internal contradic- 
tion” to be a critique of Marx’s theory, he also pointed 
. the way to recasting it in a system of simultaneous 
equations. If Marx’s original theory is inconsistent on 
account of non-simultaneous valuation, then it can be 
corrected by adopting simultaneous valuation. 

To readers inclined to ask so what, it can be conced- 
ed that the issue is technical. But if Marx’s theoretical 
conclusions matter, at least to Marxists, then so do the 
technical details of the arguments that generate them. 
In this sense, the scholasticism of value theory is not a 
mere scholasticism. The 20th century economic theory 
that calls itself “Marxist” draws conclusions quite dif- 
ferent from Marx’s own. 

For example, with simultaneous valuation (the “cor- 
rection” of Marx’s “mistake”), Marx’s three aggregate 
equalities (total profit equals total surplus value, total 
price equals total value, and the aggregate “price” rate 
of profit equals the aggregate “value” rate of profit) 
either fail to obtain or are at best “preserved in a for- 
mal sense only”(l); Marx’s law of the tendential fall in 
the rate of profit falls by the wayside, the law which he 
deemed to be “in every respect the most important law 
of modem political economy”; finally, concerning the 
conclusion that might seem most vital to Marx’s criti- 
cism of capitalism, that the sole source of surplus value 
and profits is the exploitation of workers, Marx’s origi- 
nal theory must be incoherent as well. 

If the crucial point of Marxism in any of its varieties 
is the notion of exploitation, it may appear that mod- 
em Marxist economics is still “Marxist” in the sense 
that really matters, because it retains what Michio 
Morishima called “The Fundamental Marxian Theo- 
rem” (FMT). 

Kliman writes: “The FMT is the crown jewel of 
simultaneist Marxian and Sraffian economics, for it 
supposedly demonstrates that the failure to ‘solve the 
transformation problem’ in a technical sense is no big 
deal, because Marx’s principal conclusion — the 
exploitation of workers is the sole source of profit — 
remains intact. Consequently, proponents of the FMT 
claim, we can scrap his incoherent and metaphysical 
theory without doing damage to the essential core of 
his critique of capitalism” (p. 15). 

Yet in the chapter he devotes to the FMT, Kliman 
demonstrates that it fails, and that the reason it fails 
is that it is based on simultaneous valuation: “Simul- 
taneist definitions imply that total profit could be pos- 
itive even though no surplus labor is extracted from 
workers, and total profit could be negative even though 
surplus labor is extracted” (pp. 175-76). If the FMT 
fails, however, then modem Marxist economics based 
on simultaneous valuation cannot even salvage the 
notion of exploitation in Marx’s sense from his critique 


of capitalism. . V \ 

If the results of RMC are correct, the unavoidable 
conclusion is that 20th century “simultaneist” Marxist 
economics is “Marxist” in name only and in fact an eco- 
nomic theory quite distinct from the original Marxism 
of Marx — better named “Bortkiewiczism” (or for that 
matter, “Dmitrievism,” “Sweezyism,” or “Sraffianism”), 
although these are awkward and unfamiliar names. 

There is an alternative, however, called the “tempo- 
ral single-system interpretation” (TSSI) of Marx’s 
value theory, of which Kliman is a proponent. The TSSI 
answers to Kliman’s refutation of the myth of inconsis- 
tency, it tosses simultaneous valuation aside, it'Substi- 
tutes temporal valuation, and it achieves the result of 
demonstrating how Marx’s own major theoretical con- 
clusions follow consistently from Marx’s own premises. 

In answer to the question how we know what Marx’s 
premises, arguments, and conclusions are, TSSI makes 
Marx make sense. From a logical point of view, if Marx 
was inconsistent, then he does not make sense, no mat- 
ter how sexy or resonant he might otherwise be. In that 
case, what remains from Marx today are merely the 
fragments, tantalizing or not, of a moribund theoretical 
architecture buried in the cemetery of ideas. 

If Marx’s own\presentation of the theory of value 
were internally inconsistent, then it would not be pos- 
sible to “reclaim” Capital as a coherent, unified whole, 
for in that case, the massive edifice of Marx’s text 
would be a house 
divided against 
itself. If Marx 
committed a logi- 
cal blunder in his 
overall argu- 
ment, then that 
argument is 
invalid, therefore 
unsound. A 
sound mind will 
simply walk 
away. Kliman 
offers his own 
reasons why the 
question of valid- 
ity needs to be 
taken seriously 
in the first chap- 
ter of RMC. Here 
I will suggest a 
further reason. 

Elsewhere in RMC, we discover that in Marx’s theo- 
ry, the exploitation theory of profit, unlike the FMT, is 
internally related to the law of the tendential fall in the 
rate of profit, and that it has “revolutionary implica- 
tions — the abolition of economic crises requires the 
abolition of value production” (p. 176). Although it is 
not Kliman’s purpose in RMC to develop the revolu- 
tionary implications of Marx’s Marxism, we can specu- 
late that modern Marxist economics, in its technical 
and academic character, may hot be fully open to them. 
On the related topic of Marx’s theory of capitalist 
crises, it is widely believed that Marx thought that 
their recurrence would lead inevitably “automatically” 
to the collapse of capitalism. In that case, of course, the 
need to “make revolution” is substantially diminished, 
and practice can take care of itself. 

WILL CAPITALISM COLLAPSE? 

However, as Kliman remarks, “Recurrent economic 
crises, not a declining rate of profit over the long term, 
are what Marx’s theory actually predicts” (p. 31). Eco- 
nomic crises are means of capitalist regeneration, not 
of its collapse: they overcome the tendency of the law of 
the tendential fall in the rate of profit. Kliman quotes 
Marx against Adam Smith from his 1861-63 Economic 
Manuscript: “Adam Smith explains the fall in the rate 
of profit [as stemming] from a superabundance of cap- 
ital... he is speaking of a permanent effect and this is 
wrong. As against this, the transitory superabundance 
of capital, overproduction and crises are something dif- 
ferent. Permanent crises do not exist.”(2) 

On the other hand, Ernest Mandel, “a prominent 
advocate of the view that Marx predicted the collapse 
of capitalism,” appeals to a passage in Capital in which 
Marx writes, “The expropriators are expropriated.” Kli- 
man writes, “this passage says nothing about the sys- 
tem’s collapse. Marx projects that the system’s tenden- 
cies will result in social revolution... and not because of 
any collapse, but because of the centralization of capi- 
tal and growing revolt of the working class” (p. 31). 

Arguably, the centralization of capital happens 
“automatically.” We could say that it belongs to the 
“objective logic” of the process of accumulation. But 
what about the “ growing revolt of the working class”? 
In the same context in which Marx projects a social 
revolution, he writes, “At a certain stage of [capitalist] 
development, it brings into the world the material 
means of its own destruction. From that moment, new 
forces and new passions spring up in the bosom of soci- 
ety” ( Capital , Vol. I, p. 928). In Hegelian language, the 
“new forces and new passions” belong, not to “objective 
logic” but to “subjective logic,” 

Although the subject of social revolution does not fall 
within the scope of RMC, it belongs to the first rank of 
importance in Marx’s theory of value. To draw out this 
linkage, however, we have to look elsewhere in Kli- 
man’s corpus. In “Marx’s Concept of Intrinsic Value,” 
concerning “the significance of the intrinsic value con- 
cept,” a concept fundamental to the TSSI approach, he 


argues that Marx advances cm classical political econ- 
omy, of which Capital is a critique, in that Marx 
“employed [the concept of intrinsic value] to transform 
value from a category referring to relations between 
things to one referring to relations between humans 
(workers) and things.”(3) Although I cannot elaborate 
his argument here, Kliman draws this conclusion: 

“[As] values... commodities relate to one another as 
products of labor, not as mere things. This simple fact 
involves a radical change in perspective [from the 
Ricardian theory], ‘Behind’ the relationship of the 
products to one another is the relationship of the indi- 
vidual product to its producer. The inquiry into value 
has thus shifted from one that refers to an object-object 
relation to one that refers to a subject-object relation.” 

THE SUBJECT/OBJECT RELATION 

The theory of value explains the object-object rela- 
tion of the exchange of commodities in the sphere of 
circulation by going behind the factory door into “the 
hidden abode of production,” in order to disclose the 
subject-object relation of working people to the things 
they produce. In capitalist production, “this subject- 
object relation is an alienated one. It is because the 
worker is alienated from the labor she expends in pro- 
ducing the commodity that this labor can take on an 
autonomous existence ‘as an ‘objective’ property of that 
article, i.e. as its value.’”(4) Marx adds, “To the produc- 
ers, therefore, the social relations between their pri- 
vate labors appear as what they are, i.e. they do not 
appear as direct social relations between persons in 
their work, but rather as material relations between 
persons and social relations between things.” 

In order to grasp the alienated subject-object rela- 
tion of capitalist production that explains the “objec- 
tivity” of value, however, one needs a “subjective logic,” 
i.e., a logic that includes the category of the subject. 
Otherwise, Marx’s reference to the “new forces and 
new passions” that will bring about the expropriation 
of the expropriators is simply unintelligible. The pas- 
sions of what? Machinery? Marx argues, not that the 
coming social revolution will come about through a 
nonexistent permanent economic crisis, but that it will 
come about only through the dialectic of a two-sided 
subject-object relation: not only “the centralization of 
capital” (on the side of the object), but vitally and cru- 
cially as well, “the growing revolt of the working class” 
(on the side of the subject). 

By contrast, it is difficult to see how Marxist eco- 
nomics based on simultaneous valuation can open onto 
the horizon of this revolutionary perspective. Kliman 
writes, “Simultaneous valuation is absolutely incom- 
patible with the principle upon which Marx’s value 
theory is founded, the principle that value is deter- 
mined by labor-time” (p. 78). 

Marx’s thesis that the value of a commodity is deter- 
mined by the socially necessary labor-time required to 
produce it has a revolutionary implication that may 
not be readily apparent. As Marx presents it in Vol. I of 
Capital, the determination of value by labor time 
entails the distinction between “concrete” and 
“abstract” labor that he “was the first to point out and 
examine critically,” this distinction being “crucial to an 
understanding of political economy.” This split in the 
category, “labor,” seminally contains the fundamental 
contradiction of capitalist society. However, this con- 
tradiction is not an object-object relation, but a subject- 
object relation, the further investigation of which dis- 
closes both the alienation of working people from the 
work of their own hands and also the key to the tran- 
scendence of this alienation (not simply “the central- 
ization of capital,” but also “the growing revolt of the 
working class”). Thus, if simultaneous valuation is 
incompatible with the determination of value by labor 
time, then interpretations (or “corrections”) of Marx’s 
theory based on such “a seemingly innocuous tool of 
analysis” (RMC, p. 78) will systematically and perma- 
nently obscure the revolutionary horizon within which 
Marx elaborates the theory of value. 

In the TSSI correction of the simultaneist “correc- 
tion,” not only is the myth of inconsistency refuted, but 
an obstacle is cleared from the revolutionary path of 
praxis (the unity of theory with practice), which leads 
from an object-object relation to a subject-object rela- 
tion, the recognition of the humanity of a worker, the 
humanistic character of Marx’s critique of political 
economy, the standpoint of “new forces and new pas- 
sions,” “the growing revolt of the working class,” and 
the projection of a new society. 

NOTES 

1. Dual-system interpretations of “values” and “prices,” flowing 
from simultaneous valuation, fail to preserve the aggregate equalities, 
but the “simultaneous single-system interpretation” (SSSI) of Fred 
Moseley and others claims to preserve them. However, Kliman demon- 
strates that the SSSI preserves them “in a formal sense only’ (see pp. 
163-65). “The voice is the voice of Marx, but the hands are the hands 
of Sraffa” (p. 164). 

2. From Notebooks XH-XV of the 1861-63 Economic Manuscript, 
in Marx and Engels Collected Works, Vol. 32, (New York: International 
Publishers, 1989), p. 128. 

3. This and subsequent quotations are taken from Marx’s Concept 
of Intrinsic Value: On the Unity of Value, Fetishism, and the Analysis of 
Capitalist Production in ‘Capital’, distributed by News and Letters 
(2003). It originally appeared in Historical Materialism (2000: 89-113). 

4. Here Kliman quotes Capital, Vol. I, translated by Ben Fowkes, 
pp. 153-54. 
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U.S. and militia i 

brutality in Iraq 


By Kevin A. Barry and Mitch Weerth 

After over four years of war and occupation, the U.S. 
is further than ever from its goal of creating a new Iraq 
in its imperial image. Ill fact, the tide is clearly turning 
against the U.S., with no letup in sight. 

In “The Other War /Iraq Vets Bear Witness,” a prob- 
ing article by Chris Hedges and Laila Al-Arian pub- 
lished in the July 30 issue of The Nation, veterans 
recount the daily violations of human rights that have 
been perpetrated upon Iraqi civilians as part of the 
occupation. 

In raids on homes, soldiers routinely destroy belong- 
ings — overturning shelves, dumping out the contents 
of refrigerators, and other indignities — and then mere- 
ly say “sorry” if no ties to insurgents turn up. On the 
streets, U.S. military convoys often move at break-neck 
speed, injuring and killing Iraqis. When fired upon, 
U.S. troops are known to return fire indiscriminately. 

Along with these brutal tactics has grown a racist 
ideology to justify it: "You can honestly see how the 
Iraqis in general or even Arabs in general are being, 
you know, kind of like dehumanized," said Army Spe- 
cialist Jeff Englehart. "Like it was very common for 
United States soldiers to call them derogatory terms, 
like camel jockeys or Jihad Johnny or, you know, sand 
n — r." This extends to the dead as well, with soldiers 
routinely posing for “souvenir” photos with horribly 
disfigured Iraqi corpses. 

Because the occupation lacks any real popular sup- 

France’s looming 
confrontation 

French President Nicolas Sarkozy has already 
drawn the battle lines for fall. A new labor law slated 
for passage this summer would limit the right to strike 
in the public sector, with workers forced to give a 48- 
hour advance notice and most provocatively, the 
requirement that a “minimum level of service” be 
maintained during strikes. Unions have already 
threatened a “long and hard strike” if such laws are 
applied. 

Sarkozy also plans to “reform” the university system 
by cutting the education budget and reducing student 
representation. In response, Bruno Julliard, president 
of the National Union of French Students, also pre- 
dicted a confrontation. Referring implicitly to France’s 
long history of student activism, whether under fas- 
cism or in 1968, Julliard declared that if Sarkozy does 
not back down, “The students will assume their 
responsibilities when classes resume in the fall.” 

Sarkozy sent his own brutal signal on July 14, 
Bastille Day. He refused to pardon a single prisoner, 
breaking with the tradition of presidential pardons on 
the national holiday. Jacques Chirac, his predecessor, 
pardoned 3,500 prisoners last year, a fact that even the 
guards’ union noted, while warning of violence inside 
the prisons as a result of Sarkozy’s stance. 

IWilight of Musharraf 

Many signs suggest that the U.S.-backed regime of 
Pakistan's General Pervez Musharraf, in power since 
1999, is nearing the end of its rope. As protests mount, 
even top generals have hinted that it may be time for 
Musharraf to go and for civilian rule to be restored. 

In July, Musharraf moved very belatedly to shut 
down the Red Mosque (Lai Masjid), an armed funda- 
mentalist center that had for months sown terror in 
the capital, Islamabad. In March, its stick-wielding 
women students kidnapped and held for weeks three 
women whom they accused of running a brothel. In 
April, the democratic movement demonstrated in 
Karachi, thousands strong, demanding that the state 
intervene against such Taliban-style vigilantism right 
in the nation’s capital. But the vigilante actions con- 
tinued unchecked for two more months, even after 
policemen were also kidnapped. 

Many believe that the military’s ties to religious fun- 
damentalists are at the source of this reluctance to con- 
front their obviously illegal actions at a time when the 
regime has few other sources of support. But now even 
those elements, concentrated along the Northwest 
Frontier area where Taliban support is strong and 
where many of the Red Mosque’s students originated, 
have declared war on the government. 

In May and June, Pakistan experienced its greatest 
mass democratic movement in decades. A high point 
was reached on June 3 when tens of thousands gath- 
ered across normally more conservative Punjab to 
greet the motorcade of Supreme Court Justice Iftikhar 
Muhammad Chaudhry, whom Musharraf had suspend- 
ed because of his independent spirit. 

Musharraf has had pro-regime goons attack and 
murder pro-democracy demonstrators in Karachi, has 
tried to censor media reports of opposition demonstra- 
tions, and has instigated physical attacks on the homes 
of opposition leaders, all to no avail. Pakistan has 
entered a time of democratic turbulence and renewal. 

Benazir Bhutto, a former president with a popular 
base, awaits her moment. As in the past, she is cutting 
deals with the military and the U.S., and above all, try- 
ing to make sure that the structures of class and capi- 
tal would not be disturbed during any transition from 
military rule. 


port, the U.S. has been forced to accept and support a 
Shi’a fundamentalist government with strong ties to 
the Iranian regime. That government, along with its 



sometime allies in the Mahdi Army of Moqtada Al- 
Sadr, has been conducting a reign of terror against the 
Sunni minority. Sunnis, who comprise about 20% of the 
population, were dominant under the deposed regime 
of Saddam Hussein. 

While a minority inside Iraq, Sunnis constitute the 
overwhelming majority in the greater Muslim world. 
This assures a vast supply of volunteers for the Sunni 
resistance, especially since it can also draw upon fund- 
ing from the former Ba'athist regime and states like 
Saudi Arabia. 

It was Sunni fundamentalists — especially A1 Qaeda 
in Iraq — who began the inter-religious bloodletting 
through a relentless campaign of terrorist attacks 
against Shi’a civilians. This continued, most recently in 
the northern village of Amerli, where over 150 Shi’as 
perished in a suicide bombing on July 8. In mid-June, 
Sunni jihadists blew up the Askariya Shrine at Sama- 
ra. This thousand-year-old mosque is one of the most 
revered sites in Shi’a Islam. Last year, terrorists 
destroyed its golden dome. The June attack finished off 
the rest of this architectural treasure. Again a wave of 
reprisals against Sunni civilians and mosques has fol- 
lowed. 

Many Sunni leaders, including tribal leaders and 
some Islamists, have begun to distance themselves 
from the extreme jihadists in their community, but 
they too have come under murderous attack. 

Secular democratic forces have been almost com- 


pletely wiped out or marginalized. Women have been 
forced to re-veil, and Shari'a religious law is being 
applied by- local sheikhs in the spheres of family, mar- 
riage, and inheritance. In May, the Iraq Women’s Move- 
ment sent an open letter to House Speaker Nancy 
Pelosi, protesting Article 41 of Iraq’s draft constitution, 
which would leave such “personal status” law to one’s 
religious community. It would take the country back to 
the era before 1959, when a new constitution enacted 
by the leftist Free Officers’ regime guaranteed women 
equal rights under law. 

The. above horrors meant that few noticed when Ali 
Hassan al-Majid— a.k.a. “Chemical Ali”— was convict- 
ed of genocide and crimes against humanity on June 
24. Al-Majid led the -notorious “Anfal” campaign of 
1987-88, fn which 180,0®) Ii^qi Kurds were murdered, 
many of them via prison gas. Iraqi Kurds were paying 
attention, however, jkith thousands coming out into the 
streets to celebrate (this long overdue verdict. 

China’s explafl^Bon 

Revelations <jf forced child labor in the brfekkilns of 
impoverish,etkSh jjnxi Province, in June, rocked China. 
Some teenagers JRad been kidnapped, others tricked 
into performing jfiis dangerous work under starvation 
conditions in isolated villages. Once on site, dogs and 
beatings prevented escape. 

After the story hit the press, bloggers flooded chat 
rooms with attacks on the government. They pointed 
out that at thjfe most notorious brick kiln, the local 
Communist Party Secretary was a member of the fam- 
ily that owned the kiln. They also decried how only a 
few minor operatives had been arrested, but not the 
higher party, governmental, and police officials who 
covered for these longstanding abuses. 

Some bloggers declared that the Chinese people 
have become “slaves” of the top party leadership in Bei- 
jing. Others mocked the new party slogan about creat- 
ing a “harmonious society,” using the term “harmonize” 
as a synonym for censorship, as in the phrase, “That 
critical post was harmonized.” 

The brick kilns of Shanxi are only the most di&mat- 
ic examples of growing economic disparities, as poorer 
inland areas have been shut out of the fruits of eco- 
nomic development. Their youth are forced to immi- 
grate to the coastal cities, where they perform the 
hardest and most dangerous jobs. 

Also in June, 7,000 demonstrated in Xiamen, a 
coastal city where authorities had planned to construct 
a giant petrochemical plant. They warned of the dan- 
ger of cancer from the exposure to the fumes. Two 
months earlier, thousands battled police for four days 
in the village of Zhushan in inland Hunan Province. It 
started as a street demonstration against skyrocketing 
bus fares, but escalated after police responded by beat- 
ing and arresting students and workers. 
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Labor unrest and economic 
distress impact U.S. politics 


By Peter Hudis 

The decision by leaders of 
the United Auto Workers to 
call off its strike in late Sep- 
tember against General 
Motors after, only 41 hours 
has deepened the divide 
between UAW leaders and 
rank-and-file workers. 
Although the strike was ini- 
tially impelled by growing 
discontent with shrinking 
benefits and worsening 
working conditions, the 
UAW accepted GM's 
demand for a two-tier wage 
structure and to make the 
union, instead of the compa- 
ny, responsible for the 
retirees' health care. 

In opposing these conce- 
sions, many UAW members 
are pointing out that the 
settlement failed to include 



Members of UAW on strike — one cut short by concessions from union leaders. 
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Katrina’s real culprits 
scapegoated victims 

By Htun Lin 

A year ago, Louisiana’s attorney general charged a 
highly respected doctor and two nurses with murder in 
the deaths of four patients at Memorial Medical Cen- 
ter in New Orleans during evacuations after Hurri- 
cane Katrina. This moral grandstanding by a bour- 
geois official is reminiscent of the Terri Schiavo case. 

A few weeks ago all three were cleared by a grand 
jury. The case continues to resonate with those of us 
who face crises everyday in the health care work place 
because of capitalism’s neglect. 

Dr. Anna Pou had been practicing medicine for more 
than 15 years. As Katrina approached, Dr. Pou headed 
to Memorial, where she was on call. After the storm 
passed on Monday, she was offered the chance to leave 
but chose to stay with her patients. 

By late Tuesday, the hospital was flooded with ten 
feet of water and completely without power. Ventila- 
tors stopped, there was no telephone service and limit- 
ed food, all in 110 degree heat. Patients lay soaking 
amidst squalor. Nurses broke the windows for air. 

The seventh floor was most critical. A separate com- 
pany called Lifecare ran a facility there for the severe- 
ly ill. Their doctors didn’t show— health care subcon- 
tractors in business to milk Medicare dollars are often 
willing to hire untrained, unqualified and unmotivat- 
ed staff. But Dr. Pou and a handful of other doctors and 
nurses did what they could. 

By nightfall Wednesday, Memorial was a hellhole. 
The hospital had become a death trap. By Thursday 
morning, another ten patients were dead. Then word 
spread that no organized rescue would be coming. Dr. 
Pou called these “battlefield conditions" — except that 
on an actual battlefield, the military brags about all 
the wounded being evacuated and treated promptly. 

Dr. Pou and her nurses provided comfort care and 
medicine to alleviate suffering for all their patients, 
including the four cited in the legal case. Dr. Pou says. 
“I did the best I could under these dreadful conditions 

Continued on page 3 


By John Alan 

' I am turning my column this issue over to two 
| reports from participants in the protest in Jena, 
Louisiana, against the railroading of six Black youth 
. who have fought racial injustice in that city— John 
j Alan. , 

MEMPHIS, TENHN. — Five busloads of us boarded here 
Sept. 19. We all had on black and white t-shirts that 
said, “Memphis supports the Jena 6.” When we got to 
; Jena on Sept. 20, it was so congested we couldn’t park. 
The streets were completely filled with marchers — so 
thick, there was barely a place to put one foot in front 
of the other. The media said there were 15,000 to 

20.000 people there. But I would say anywhere from 

50.000 to 150,000 descended on the city. 

We feel the six boys have been mistreated by the 
criminal justice system simply because they’re Black. 
Where are the charges against the boys with the noos- 
es? That was a hate crime. It ought to be punishable 
under federal law. The Attorney General of Louisiana 
appeared on TV and said that because they’re under- 
age they don’t want to charge them. But the Jena 6 
were underage; why did you charge them as adults? 

The march had a spirit of unity, peace and nonvio- 
lence. Everybody was saying, as Black people we have 
had enough of our young men being put in jail and 
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any explicit commitment by GM to continue to build 
cars and trucks in U.S. factories. The "two worlds" that 
separate rank-and-file workers and their "leadership". - 
has become wider than ever. 

LABOR AND THE FIGHT FOR HEALTH CARE 

Global competition is forcing a fundamental trans- 
formation in the entire U.S. automobile industry. Ford 
plans to close 16 of its 41 North American plants by 
2012. GM’s market share is shrinking so fast that it 
will soon be surpassed by Toyota. Chrysler has been 
sold to a private investment group for a fifth what 
Daimler paid for it a decade ago. 

The problem isn’t one of productivity; U.S. autowork- 
ers remain among the world’s most productive. Ford’s 
Wixom plant was voted the most productive U.S. auto 
factory in June; a week later Ford announced it was 
closing the plant. 

Nor is the problem a lack of car sales. The problem is 


serving harsher sentences. Our presence in Jena was a 
signal to America that enough is just enough. Many of 
the marchers had on black t-shirts saying, “We support 
the Jena 6,” or “Enough is enough.” We were saying we 
will be back if this situation is not worked out. We feel 
that our march and rally in Jena shines a light on 
racism in America that it is happening in cities all over 
America, not just in Jena, La. 

When we got to City Hall, the crowd was so huge 
you couldn’t hear everything that was said on stage. A 
few people were passing out from the heat. In front of 
City Hall they had maybe 15 to 20 port-a-potties, with 
20 to 30 people standing in front of each. There was no 
toilet paper in the one I went in. The temperature 
inside had to be 115 degrees. 

The whole town was closed down, even McDonald’s, 
and they had plastic matting all the way around the 
front. To us it was a signal saying, “We don’t want to 
serve you today.” In a white residential area there was 
a man riding his lawn mower with his gun just like in 
"Gunsmoke." The police didn’t line our parade route, 
but there were a whole lot of police behind the platform 
where the speakers were. They also had a SWAT team. 
Some of the marchers said there was a team up on the 
roof with rifles. But there were no incidents. 

There were about 35 high school students from all 
across Memphis who went with us. Many of them said 
this trip changed their lives forever, that they had seen 
films of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. but had never had 
opportunities to participate in the civil rights move- 
ment. They said that they did not know that racism 
was this bad in America and that this incident with the 
Jena 6 woke them up and let them know that racism is 
prevalent in our society. Some of the students said that 
they felt that the Jena 6 were their brothers. 

I never thought that I could do all that walking, 
because I am overweight, and it was very tiring, but 
I’m glad that I was able physically and mentally to do 
it. Back in the 1960s, I was 14 or 15 years old when 

continued on page 8 


global competition. Remarkably, the UAW has failed to 
unionize a single one of the many Japanese-owned 
auto factories that have operated for decades in the 
U.S. This has given firms like Toyota and Honda, which 
provide lower wages and benefits, a competitive advan- 
tage over U.S.-owned firms. 

The auto companies are using global competition as 
an excuse to gut hard-fought for health benefits. The 
UAW has responded by agreeing to the demand for a 
health care trust run by the union. Under this “volun- 
tary employee benefit association,” or VEBA, the UAW 
will take responsibility for managing $51 billion in 
GM’s health care liabilities. Once Ford and Chrysler 
sign onto the same deal, the total will be $100 billion. 

About 70% of VEBA will be financed by contribu- 
tions from the auto companies in the form of cash, 
stocks, and real estate — -at a moment when many econ- 
omists predict that real estate prices may contract by 
at least 20% nationwide in the coming period. 

By shifting the responsibility for health benefits 
onto the UAW, the auto companies will be able to write 
tens of billions of dollars in liabilities off their books— 
while workers’ health benefits will be subjected as 
never before to the vagaries of the “free” market. 

This has elicited howls of protests from workers. 
Many argue that a quarter of a million UAW members 
will be asked to surrender future pay raises to finance 
the trust. Moreover, close to half a million retirees 
would have to pay a greater percentage of their med- 
ical costs by themselves. 

A similar union-controlled trust for handling med- 
ical liabilities was set up at Caterpillar in 1998 and 
went bankrupt in 2005, leading to lower health bene- 
fits and pensions for most employees. 

CRISIS IN PROFITABILITY 

The crisis in employee health care has been long in 
coming. UAW leaders like Walter Reuther didn’t only 
capitulate to capital after World War II by giving the 
companies control over production in exchange for 
higher wages. At the time many U.S. workers demand- 
ed a single-payer health care system funded by the 
government.' When Congress and President Truman 
objected, Reuther and other union leaders capitulated 
and accepted the system of employee-based health 
care. The availability of health care was made contin- 
gent on corporate profitability instead of being treated 
as a public good. 

Now that U.S. capital is feeling the brunt of a long- 
term crisis of profitability, it is trying to gut the health 
benefits that many union leaders took for granted. 

It is striking that none of the major aspirants for 
president, including the Democrats, support a single- 
payer system that shifts the funding of health care 
away from private insurers and employers by provid- 
ing universal health care through the expansion of 
existing programs like Medicare. A single-payer sys- 
tem does not necessarily mean that the government 
owns hospitals and medical facilities; it simply means 
that the government funds facilities that may contin- 
ue to be privately owned. Yet even that is considered 
too radical for Bush’s Democratic Party critics! 

This reflects an objective crisis. As we wrote in the 
Marxist-Humanist Perspectives for 2007-2008, “Since 
the mid-1970s, it has become clear that welfare state 
policies conflict with the expansionary requirements of 
capitalist value production. This has eliminated the 

Continued on page 10 
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Abortion debate intensifies 


By Terry Moon 

The fanatical assault against Planned Parenthood 
(PP) in Aurora, 111. (see article this page), is the latest 
in a seemingly endless attack on women's right to con- 
trol our own bodies. In fact 
the reason PP applied for 
their building permit 
under a. different name 
was because of experiences 
like the one in Texas in 
January of this year, where zealot Chris Danza, using 
intimidation, forced local contractors working on a PP 
clinic — one that was not going to be providing abortion 
services— to pull out of the project. The main contractor 
could no longer hire local plumbers, carpenters, drywall 
installers, etc., who had been threatened by Danza: 
"Any contractor that shows up will get a call -from us 
and about a thousand other people." 

ENDLESS RETROGRESSION 

One reaction to this endless retrogression has been 
the attempt by segments of the abortion rights move- 
ment to frame the debate differently as if the problem 
is how the debate on abortion is constructed. The inter- 
national women's rights group MADRE suggested link- 
ing abortion rights "to social and economic rights" and 
"expand our understanding of 'women's issues,"' to 
include "international peace and security, indigenous 
cultural survival." A more recent example is from the 
Center for American Progress (CFAP), a nonpartisan 
research and educational institute that presents what 
they call "a vision for reproductive health and rights 
that seeks to broaden the current discourse beyond the 
stagnant abortion debate and that can be integrated 
into a larger progressive agenda." 

There is nothing new in what the CFAP or MADRE 
are proposing. It is the usual: "the ability to determine 
whether or when to have children; the ability to have a 
healthy pregnancy; the ability to have healthy and safe 
families, and relationships," etc. CFAP sees "a unique 
opportunity to redefine the very terms of the debate 
over reproductive and sexual rights by re-establishing 
the context in which decisions about pregnancy are 
made, connecting support for reproductive rights with 
broader progressive values,..." 

But is the problem that those fighting for reproduc- 
tive justice have to "broaden" or "expand" their dis- 

War affects women 
and families 

There are political, personal and economic effects of 
this war in Iraq that specifically and powerfully affect 
women and families. War does not just affect the pri- 
marily male fighting forces. The violence and chaos of 
this war ruins the lives of women, both internationally 
and domestically, while such consequences are often 
overlooked by those waging war, and the media who 
cover it. This is a particularly tragic position for 
women who are often excluded from decision-making 
and peace-making processes. 

• Displaced persons and refugees are often the for- 
gotten casualties of war. The fact that worldwide the 
majority of refugees are women with their dependent 
children contributes to this neglect. Refugee women 
must try to support themselves and their children in 
the face of discrimination in the communities where 
they have taken refuge: as women, because of nation- 
ality or ethnicity, and as refugees. 

• While waging war is still thought of as a man’s 
job, rebuilding families and lives once the war has 
ended is often left to poor and traumatized women. 

• When men return from the atrocities of war, wives, 
mothers and children must witness and endure the 
long term emotional and mental consequences of their 
experiences. 

Most sources state the rate of domestic violence in 
military couples is between three and five times the 
rate of non-military couples. These statistics often do 
not include military spouses who live off-post, as a 
reported 60% do, as these instances are often reported 
to local authorities or DV shelters and d(? not show up 
in military statistics. 

Male vets who have been in combat (a relatively 
small subset of all veterans) are more than four times 
as likely as other men to have engaged in domestic vio- 
lence. 

• Women enlisted in the U.S. military are more like- 
ly to experience physical, emotional, and specifically 
sexual abuse during their service. 

• Our government claims to be helping women 
internationally with our military efforts. The U.S. has 
shown no real commitment to helping these women 
once their political goals have been achieved. 
Afghanistan is the perfect example. The ability of 
Afghan women to gain even a minimal amount of free- 
dom is being severely hampered by the U.S.’s support 
of the warlords, by a repressive male-dominated cul- 
ture, and by the hold that fundamentalist ideas have 
on the countryside. Every marker that showed 
progress is now moving in a backward direction. Hor- 
rors are appearing that are new on the Afghan land- 
scape and the U.S. and NATO appear powerless to turn 
back the reaction. 

—Anna, Women’s Action Coalition of Memphis 


course? Strangely enough, the fanatical Right does rec- 
ognize just how broad the question of abortion is, which 
is why their attack against it is so relentless. 

In Aurora, there have been revealing slurs from anti- 
abortion fanatics: Rev. Dan 
Hoehn said of the documented 
demand in the area for repro- 
ductive health services: 
"There is a demand for 
pornography in Aurora. There 
is a demand for heroin. Just because a demand exists 
does not oblige the council." Aurora resident Jeff Budill 
said of PP: "They are no different than drug dealers 
that push drugs in our schools. They push sexual plea- 
sure." These 
complaints are 
less about abor- 
tion than they 
are about the 
desire to control 
women's sexuali- 
ty; and both con- 
flate sex with 
drug abuse, as if 
it is an addiction. 

The protest 
against the clinic 
in Aurora is 
spearheaded by 
Eric Scheidler, 
son of extremist 
Joseph Schei- 
dler, head of the 
Pro-Life Action 
League, which last year sponsored a conference called 
"Contraception is Not the Answer." J. Scheidler's twist- 
ed thoughts were revealed in his statement that "con- 
traception is more the root cause of abortion than any- 
thing." The recent Supreme Court decision that upheld 
the outlawing of a late-term abortion procedure reveals 
the notion that women are incapable of making deci- 
sions about our own bodies, stating that women who 
have abortions "regret their choices," and suffer from 
"severe depression and loss of esteem." In fact almost 
every barrier that the anti-abortion fanatics have cre- 
ated — parental consent laws, unnecessary waiting 
periods, mandatory scripts required of doctors that lie 
about the consequences of abortion, and the escalating 
attack on contraceptives — reveal the attitude that 
women are less than human, that their sexuality, espe- 
cially young women's sexuality, must be controlled by 
others. 

RIGHT'S DESIRE TO CONTROL 

Implicit in the Right's struggle to outlaw abortion in 
all cases, is their desire to control and define what a 
woman is, or, at the very least, what she should be — 
including what she should think. If they can command 
what we do with our own bodies, if they can force a 
woman to have a child she does not want or carry a 
fetus to term regardless of the hazard to ‘her health, 
they are well on their way to carrying out their full 
agenda of imposing their fundamentalist, anti-human, 
pro-capitalist agenda. While the struggle for abortion 
rights may appear as an argument over when life 
begins, or women's "choice," in actuality it is a struggle 
about freedom and self-determination. That is the 
underlying meaning of the intensity of the struggles 
bringing religious and non-religious together against 
the Right in Aurora. 

It isn't that those fighting for the right to abortion 
need to "broaden the current discourse," but to articu- 
late just exactly what the right to control our own bod- 
ies — which is what abortion rights is about — means. If 
we can do that, then the implicit revolutionary nature 
of the struggle will become explicit. 



By Mary Jo Grey 

Sixty-two years after the end of WWII, the Japanese 
Supreme Court acknowledged that women had been 
kidnapped and coerced into sex slavery by the Japan- 
ese military during the war, yet the government still 
rejects claims by victims for compensation. But they 
were not alone in perpetuating this barbarism. After 
the war, with approval from the U.S. occupation 
authorities, Japan set up a similar “comfort women” 
system in which tens of thousands of women were 
forced to provide sex to U.S. troops. 

*** 

Nuns in Santa Barbara, Cal. are being evicted to 
help pay a $660 million settlement to the victims of sex 
abuse by priests the Catholic Church has been protect- 
ing for decades. The Los Angeles Archdiocese is selling 
their convent, which has housed the order of nuns for 
more than 40 years. “The pain is being spread around,” 
said an archdiocese spokesman. The nuns will be 
forced to move by the end of the year, although an ear- 
lier departure “would be acceptable,” said the archdio- 
cese vicar general. “What hurts the most,” said Sr. 
Angela Escalera, the order’s local superior, “is what the 
money would be used for — to help pay for the pedophile 
priests. We have to sacrifice our home for that?” She 
said that the sisters have been overwhelmed by offers 
of help from the community. 


Aurora clinic opens! 

(As we go to press, the Aurora City Council granted 
an occupancy permit to the Aurora Planned Parenthood 
Clinic after Kane County state’s attorneys said there 
was no fraud involved in getting the building permit. 
Anti-choice fanatics vowed to continue their attacks.) 

CHICAGO— Women in the rapidly-growing western 
suburbs of Chicago have been denied access to afford- 
able health care after U.S. District Judge Charles Nor- 
gle, oft Sept. 20, turned down Planned Parenthood’s 
request for an emergency court order allowing it to 
open it|s new health care center in Aurora after the city 
council questioned the legality of its building permit. 

The council had previously approved construction of 
the clinic, one of the largest in the country — knowing it 

was Planned Parent- 
hood — and granted it a 
temporary occupancy per- 
mit in August. 

Anti-abortion protest- 
ers descended on the 
town with their misogy- 
nist rhetoric. Council 
then backed down from 
their original approval 
after political pressure 
from the protesters. 

But the clinic is not 
without a growing num- 
ber of supporters. Pro- 
choice advocates crowded 
Planned Parenthood’s 
website (www.aurora- 
plannedparenthood.org) 
to put their names on rib- 
bons being displayed outside the new center. 

Religious leaders from throughout the Chicago area 
organized a day of prayer in support of the clinic. They 
said they wanted to reclaim the moral mantle from the 
anti-abortion opposition. They felt that ensuring 
women’s access to health care, including abortions, is 
consistent with the lessons of their faith. 

According to the Rev. Ana Leyy-Lyons, “The religious 
Right believes they have heard the voice of God, and 
they try to impose their hearing of it on the rest of us 
by law. But there are many women of faith who have 
heard a different voice of God when they prayed.” 

Even the not-always-progressive Chicago Sun- 
Times published a three-quarter page editorial titled: 
“Let the Aurora Clinic Open: Many Women Need Its 
Reproductive Services.” They point out that at least 
60,000 young adult women in the Chicago area seek 
Planned Parenthood services each year. Quality health 
care and access to abortion must not be limited to peo- 
ple who can afford it in the privacy of their family doc- 
tor’s pffice. Girls and women in Aurora deserve access 
to a range of reproductive health services. ( 

Chicago Area Planned Parenthood President Steve 
Trombley reiterated that their “main concern is that 
every day the health center is not open, more women 
go without pap tests, birth control supplies, breast 
exams and treatment for sexually transmitted dis- 
eases. These are critical services that this community 
has been lacking and that we will provide. We antici- 
pate being back in court shortly,” Trombley said. 

' — MJG 

Full Frontal Feminism 

Full Frontal Feminism: A Young Woman's Guide to 
Why Feminism Matters, by Jessica Valenti (Seal Press, 
Emeryville, Cal., 2007) ; 

Jessica Valenti, who writes the blog 
“Feministing.com,” wrote this book to get young women 
as excited as she is about feminism. She wants to 
make them realize that they are already feminists by 
pointing out that they hate sexism, by dispelling the 
usual myths about feminists (and including a brief his- 
tory of the movement), and by educating them about 
the many problems women still face. 

She wisely starts by discussing women’s sexuality, . 
first in regard to how the religious Right tries to stifle 
it and explaining how “abstinence only” education is 
really intended for the control of young women, not for 
keeping them safe. Then, she talks about how popular 
culture also tries to control women’s sexuality by objec- 
tifying us. She then moves on to the more emotionally 
difficult subjects of rape and violence. A chapter on 
reproductive rights discusses “crisis pregnancy cen- 
ters,?’ the persistence of forced sterilization, and right- 
wing lies about abortion and birth control. There is 
also a chapter on discrimination against pregnant 
women and mothers and others on the right-wing war 
on women’s involvement in the workforce and in poli- 
tics.: There is a chapter on how holding men to sexist, 
and often violent, standards of “masculinity” is damag- 
ing to both men and women. Valenti then discusses 
how feminism can include the struggles against 
racism, classism, and homophobia. 

It is really important that this book doesn’t make 
the reader feel helpless by just describing the severity 
of the problems but that Valenti constantly gives sug- 
gestions on how the reader can both empower herself 
and: change society. She also aims to inspire readers 
(and banish the myth of young women’s apathy) by 
telling them about the activism that young women are 
already doing. She includes a resource list of organi- 
zation websites, books, magazines and hotlines to help 
the reader get active. 

—Allele 




Demonstrators support Aurora Planned Parenthood clinic. 
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Utah miners' deaths a business cost uaw settles with gm 


DETROIT — The roof fall disaster at the Crandall 
Canyon coal mine in Utah on Aug. 6 that killed or 
trapped six miners, and 10 days later killed three res- 
cuers trying to reach them, opened up a flood of infor- 
mation that disclosed much about the owner, the mine, 
the industry and its regulators. The mine had been 
cited for 33 health and safety violations this year. 

The mine owner, Robert Murray, was portrayed in 
daily interviews as a kindly, white-haired and deeply 
concerned man who emotionally vowed to do every- 
thing possible to reach the six miners. However, a clue 
to the real Murray came early, when he insisted from 
the beginning that the roof fall resulted from an earth- 
quake, despite seismic reports from the University of 
Utah that indicated the conditions in the mine caused 
the fall. His claim was clearly designed for him to avoid 
any future legal suits — an earthquake would legally be 
ruled an “act of God,” leaving him and his company free 
of responsibility. 

Moreover, it turns out that Murray owns 19 
mines in five states and is vehemently anti- 
union. All of his mines have long lists of health 
and safety violations. One mine in Galatia, 111., 
had 850 health and safety violations this year for 
which Murray was fined $1.4 million, but the 
appeal process that is friendly to coal operators 
under Bush will drastically reduce this. 

In another of Murray’s mines, a fine of over a million 
dollars for violations was reduced to $300,000. Such 
reductions are routine under the Bush administra- 
tion — in fact, some appeals are never processed, which 
means the violators pay nothing. 

The type of mining being done in the Crandall 
Canyon mine has also come into question. It is often 
referred to as “retreat mining”: after the forward min- 
ing process reaches the end of an area, coal stumps, or 
pillars, which are left in place to help hold up the top 
are mined out. 

The theory behind this kind of mining, which I did 
for a while when working in the mines in West Virginia 
and which we called pillaring, is that by pulling the pil- 
lars out the roof will be weakened and fall ahead of 
you, thus relieving the roof pressure where you are 
working. It doesn’t always behave that way in practice. 

I was a shot fireman — I dynamited the coal. Holes 
were drilled at the base of the pillars, where I placed 
the dynamite and exploded it with an electric charge. 
On one pillar that was flaking off coal rapidly, the holes 
' had been drilled and my boss told me to go and shoot 
it. I refused, and he angrily shouted, “I am giving you a 
direct order to shoot it!!” 

He phrased it that way to threaten me with being 
fired because I refused a boss’s direct order. I knew the 
roof was coming down any minute, so I told my boss, 
“OK, I’ll shoot it if you come with me." He turned on his 
heel and walked away — and at that moment the roof 
caved in and came down directly where I would have 
been working. 

I refer to this to emphasize the point that there is a 

Katrina's real culprits 

continued from page 1 

that I did not create, but were created by the fact that 
we were abandoned.” 

“Did you figure at any point that you were really 
done for?” Morley Safer asked Dr. Pou on “60 Minutes.” 
She replied, “I don’t think anyone gave up hope. I can 
tell you that I didn’t give up hope, because as a cancer 
specialist, what I do is I give hope to my patients. You 
know, I am hope.” 

This is the kind of human response that workers and 
oply frontline workers can give. Health care workers 
like Dr. Pou confront human tragedy every day, 
whether that is from disease or abandonment by a dis- 
eased society. Abandonment rips apart a sense of com- 
munity. Abandonment is the norm under capitalism’s 
constant crises. Genuine health care is not possible in 
such a society. 

Current HMO restructuring shifts the burden of 
health cafe onto individual worker's families, forcing 
many to join the ranks of the uninsured. We are oper- 
ating under an ideology of abandonment. Governments 
and corporations supposedly underwrite the cost of 
health care. In reality they spend their waking hours 
trying to figure out how to write off whole segments of 
society. 

The culprits here are not the abandoned health care 
workers. It is American civilization that is on trial. It is 
the Bush government, which is guilty of gross negli- 
gence in the man-made disaster that followed Katrina. 
Bush only personifies the imperatives of capitalism, 
which is an ongoing chronic disaster for humanity. 

To capitalists, health care is either an expense or a 
profit center. Dr. Pou and her staff waiting for rescue 
helicopters that would not come is only an extreme ver- 
sion of the daily abandonment we feel on the shop floor. 
Like them we cooperate to- make the best of a bad situ- 
ation when critical resources are not available because 
capitalists’ objectivity sees health care only as numbers 
in a ledger. 

In a human society people would not find themselves 
in such circumstances. Dr. Pou and others who stayed 
with the patients made a difference. They saved many 
who would not have survived were it not for their direct 
intervention. The problem remains, how can we work- 
ers, through our cooperation, get rid of this society that 
is putting us into these extreme inhuman situations? 


life and death struggle that miners face every day in 
the mines because they face a management that has 
only one goal: coal at any price. 

In the more than seven years I was on the 
safety committee in my mine, we made a safety 
run of the entire mine twice a month. Never 

once did we 
find less 
than a dozen 
safety viola- 
tions. Most 
were minor, 
but there 
were hun- 
dreds that 
were dan- 
gerous and 
life-threat- 
ening. 

When is it 
that you learn 
of health and 
safety viola- 
tions in a coal 
mine? It is 
always after a tragedy when there is loss of life that an 
investigation reveals health and safety violations. 
There has never been a mine tragedy report that did 
not list a long line of violations. 

The violations are there every day, but they are 
ignored by mine management. This is made many 
times worse because of the Bush administration’s sup- 
port of corporations and opposition to health and wel- 
fare measures that could save the lives of miners and 
other workers. If you don’t believe me, wait until the 
next mine tragedy — which is coming soon to your 
newspaper headlines and TV news reports. ■ 

—Andy Phillips 

Berkeley IWW strike 

Berkeley, Cal. — The owners of Metro Lighting por- 
tray themselves as a liberal Berkeley business, a green 
business, environmentally responsible. But when deal- 
ing with workers, they say this business is for making 
money, not for you, and if you don’t like it, get out. 

We organized as an IWW local six months ago in an 
attempt to save a fellow worker’s job. They were firing 
her for no reason. We managed to save her job. We 
chose IWW because we wanted all to be in the same 
union, production workers and the retail staff. 

In the process of organizing, the boss made the envi- 
ronment very hostile. He would not negotiate on any 
terms, and started retaliating from that point on. He 
hired union-busting attorneys, started surveillance of 
us. New rules were made up, our hours were changed, 
our health care was cut. 

On Aug. 9, I made a health complaint to OSHA. 
Everyone here feels we have been retaliated against 
for both union activity and the health complaint. The 
health concern was about a caustic soda, a mixture of 
water glass and lye. It can cause burning of the skin 
and, if inhaled, causes respiratory problems. 

When I called OSHA about it was when we were 
locked out, told to go home with no pay. After three 
weeks we were told to come back for three days, but 
then the store owner closed it again supposedly for 
family emergency for three weeks. But the next day 
the store was open with scab workers. We were sup- 
posed to return again on Sept. 21, except I received an 
email terminating my employment 

During the three days between lockouts, within five 
minutes I got written up four times. I have never been 
written up before in the three years I worked here. 
There was clear retaliation. People followed me out 
onto the street here, since I’ve been fired. We have 
been getting support from the community, we turn 
potential customers away. We have great support from 
the union, that helps keep us going. 

The boss is willing to spend 10 times the amount of 
money that it would have taken to meet all of our 
demands to fight our organizing. He is content to lose 
all this money, and probably his business in the end, 
not to back down, not to give in to his employees. 

— Union organizer 


DETROIT— “I ’ve never seen anything like this!” sighed 
one administrator at my school, a veteran of Detroit 
Public Schools. Last June, 34 schools were closed and 
about 50 were “reorganized.” The massive chaos dam- 
ages teachers’ and staff ability to perform effectively 
and downgrades the educational life of the children. 

A new superintendent, Dr. Connie Calloway, has rid- 
den into town. Because of the corrupt contracting prac- 
tices of the previous superintendent, all purchasing is 
on hold. Schools cannot receive curriculum materials, 
supplies, copier repair or repairs to the physical plant. 

Staff and teacher placement is strictly by enroll- 
ment numbers. Thus, my school has “enough” teachers 
and counselors (last year we had three, now there is 
one)— but we all have to teach additional subjects, 
often outside our area of certification. Teaching split 
classes, two grades at once, is even more demanding. 
Students will lose because no one can teach a new sub- 
ject as well — without preparation — the first time 
around. : 


DETROIT — Negotiators for General Motors and the 
United Auto Workers reached a settlement on Sept. 26 
after a two-day strike. The reason that UAW president 
Ron Gettelfinger gave for the brief strike was a 
demand for guarantees on preservation of jobs in the 
face of GM’s open plans to move more production out- 
side the country. But the settlement was all about rid- 
ding GM of health care burdens. 

Negotiations between the UAW union and GM had 
centered on VEBA (voluntary employee benefit associ- 
ation), a plan to transfer employee health care benefits 
from the company to the union. Dumping GM’s obliga- 
tions on the UAW will transform contract benefit bar- 
gaining for every union and will ultimately affect every 
single individual in this country. 

The plan is so complex that the company and union 
negotiated for the longest time in 25 years, and 
involved accountants, lawyers, economists, benefit spe- 
cialists, and health care experts. 

What is of great concern to the rank-and-file auto 
workers is what the trade-offs will be. They know the 
two-tier wage plan will permit paying new employees 
less in wages and benefits. At the same time two-tier 
wages create tensions between new and older workers 
because it violates the long-held union principle of 
equal pay for equal work. 

Other troublesome concerns are work rules and flex- 
ibility, which mean working conditions in the plant 
that workers will face every day. They know that every 
change that has been made resulted in more speed-up, 
more inhuman working conditions and the creation of 
fear among the workers, fear for the loss of a job or a 
whole plant. 

While the out-sourcing of jobs and plants has 
been going on for years, and while concessions 
keep piling up because UAW President Gettelfin- 
ger and his labor bureaucrats cooperate to satis- 
fy the company instead of the rank and file, the 
separation of the union leaders from the work- 
ers has never been greater. 

What auto workers have learned the hard way is 
that if the company is for something, they had better 
be against it. That is why they are very worried about 
the negotiations, and know only too well what Charles 
Denby, Black Chrysler prodtictfon worker and found- 
ing editor of News and Letters, said: “You never know 
about a contract until you start working under it. 
That’s when you learn all the fish hooks in it.” 

— Labor veteran 


GM to dump retirees 

SHREVEPORT, LA. — We have not been told details of 
what GM and the UAW have agreed to, but we will 
look to see what givebacks the new contract contains. 
Even new benefits hide givebacks. 

For example, in the 1988 contract the big benefit was 
a new two-week vacation. Then we found out the vaca- 
tion was exactly when we would normally have model 
changeover and be paid unemployment and supple- 
mental unemployment pay, and it was in place of an 
annual $600 Christmas bonus. It was more new com- 
pany benefit than benefit for us. 

They already sharply reduced retiree medical bene- 
fits in the last contract — we do not know what this 
change will mean. I know more than most about how 
job conditions lead to health problems in retirement. 
My brother just died this summer. He is the fourth 
family member to die of lung cancer or emphysema 
after working in the Colorado uranium mines — my 
father, an uncle and a cousin had preceded him. 

For workers still in the plant, GM has gone beyond 
replacing many production jobs with robots to elimi- 
nate most supervisors. They have been able to get pro- 
duction with fewer and fewer supervisors. 

When I retired a couple years back the Shreveport 
plant already had just one supervisor for every 60 
workers. Now any problem that comes up, like a team 
member being absent, the team leader is expected to 
solve, even though he is a union member. We have 
joked in the past that GM’s ideal would be two or three 
people in the office to handle payroll, and nobody else 
in management, yet still control production. 

— GM Shreveport retiree 


Enrollment is low because so many children are 
enrolled in charter schools and suburban districts. 
These schools will keep the children until Count Day 
(Sept. 26); then expel the most difficult students. But 
state funds remain with the school that registered 
them on Count Day. 

It is an open secret that DPS plans to lease 
their vacant buildings to charter schools. Mean- 
while, the No Child Left Behind Act has terror- 
ized the district so much that teachers in testing 
grades received scripted curricula to prepare for 
the MEAP statewide test upon which a school’s 
existence hangs. 

Like workers everywhere, teachers and those 
unsung heroes, the support staff, are required to do 
more with less. We have not heard one word from the 
union about our deteriorating working conditions. At 
the same time the administration can’t wait to break 
the union altogether. 

—Teacher 



Students counted but don't count in Detroit 
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anniversary of his birth 


On the 1 


( Charles Denby (1907-1983) was a Detroit autoworker and editor 
of News & Letters fironk its founding in 1955 until his death in 
1983. His autobiography. Indignant Heart: A Black Worker's 
)ournai, remains a classic work in American radicalism. It traces 
his journey of development from the deep South and involve- 
ment in Civil Rights struggles to his activity in the rank-and-file 
caucuses in the Detroit auto shops and his development as a 
Marxist- Humanist thinker-activist. 

Denby’s life and work remains a beacon for those striving to 

v 

break down the division between worker and intellectual and 
between mental and manual labor in our world today. 


"T he 75 years of Charles Denby 's life are so full of class struggles. Black revolts, freedom movements 
that they illuminate not only the present but cast a light on the future... 'Philosophy of liberation' was 
not mere rhetoric, much less an empty intellectual talk. To Denby, philosophy became a clearing of the 
head for action. From the minute he became editor of News & Letters, which manifested so unique a 
combination of workers and intellectuals, Denby's interest in philosophy was never separated front 
action....Vius, from Marxism and Freedom he was always quoting: 'There is nothing in thought-not 
even in the thought of a genius-that has not previously been in the activity of the common man. " 

— Raya Dunayevskaya, "Afterword" to Indignant Heart 


"Nothing has been done to eliminate these dangers to the workers. If anything, they've gotten worse- 
which shows just how much management is interested in the health of workers. 

On the other hand, we have the new robot of unimation. It is the last step of the capitalist's dream of 
replacing what Marx said was in the capitalist's view, the 'refractory hand of labor.' What they don't 
understand is that they cannot eliminate that 'refractory hand,' which is still the gravedigger of 
capitalism. 

These developments are putting American labor at an historic crossroad, and the answers to these 
problems will decide which way this country will go in the future. " 

[ — Charles Denby, Indignant Heart, p. 288. 


To ordelyour copy of 

Indignant I Icart 

see literflure ad on page 7, 


A response to Casioriadis’s 
‘Socialism or Barbarism 1 


vided prestige enjoyed by the thin stratum which may 
be called the old guard of the Party. Only a very slight 
internal struggle within this stratum would be suffi- 
cient, if not to destroy this prestige, then at all events 
to weaken it to such an extent that it would lose the 
power to determine policy.” And so it was an<J the work- 
ers’ state crumbled altogether.* 

ON PUBLISHING A WORKERS' PAPER 

To return from the historic height to the problem 
raised by our French friends, I cannot see how theo- 
reticians can continue to theorize in the old way while 
the workers in their various activities break through 
old patterns to new theory. Just as it is true that the 
workers, in a workers’ paper, do not speak only of their 
relations at the point of production, but all of their 
ideas on life, labor and the new society, so it is true that 
the intellectual’s role cannot be just to generalize the 
experience, but must be to discipline himself to hear all 
the workers say instead of hearing only what fits into 
his previous theoretic patterns. 

Workers’ actions speak for them without equivoca- 


tion. The intellectual must be attuned to hear that 
movement from practice to theory. That is the nub. 

I would say that the tendency to say: “A workers’ 
paper, yes, but in that case it must come from the work- 
ers themselves, and not from us the theoreticians” is an 
evasion of the task at hand. Theoreticians cannot be 
bystanders to a paper that mirrors the workers’ 
thoughts and activities as they happen. We would like 
to hear more from our West European friends. 

NOTE i 

* For Dunayevskaya’s subsequent discussions and 
criticisms of Lenin, see her Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1991 [original edition, 1981]) 
and Philosophy and Revolution, from Hegel to Sartre 
and from Marx to Mao [original edition, 1973] — espe- 
cially the expanded edition of 1991, which includes as 
a new Introduction “New Thoughts on the Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy” (Lexington Books, 
2003). 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF 

RAYA - i 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

We reprint here a 1955 column by Dunayevskaya 
that represented one of her many responses to the 
work of Cornelius Castoriadis of the “Socialism or 
Barbarism” independent Marxist group that existed 
in France from the late 1940s to the 1960s. We 
reprint the column here, which originally appeared 
in News & Letters in 1955, because of the way it 
speaks to the distinctive Marxist-Humanist under- 
standing of the relation between theory and prac- 
tice. It was originally entitled “‘Socialism or Bar- 
barism’: On the Problem of a Workers’ Paper.” The 
text appears as in the original, with the addition of 
a footnote supplied by the editors. 


I have received the July-September [1955] issue of 
the French magazine Socialisme ou Barbarie (Social- 
ism or Barbarism), and see that it is largely devoted to 
the problem of establishing a workers’ paper. The arti- 
cle by D. Mothe on the question deals with the experi- 
ence of some French workers who published a shop 
paper, in Renault, which is like Ford here, and the 
experience we have had in America in publishing a 
workers’ paper. 

All this is new. Heretofore socialists and other radi- 
cals have been content with publishing a paper “for” 
workers rather than by them. The fact that some now 
pose the latter question, and pose it with the serious- 
ness characteristic of the theoretical journal, is a 
beginning in the direction in which we have worked for 
some years before the actual publication of News & 
Letters. 

The conditions in France, however, are radically dif- 
ferent from those here. We do not have a mass Com- 
munist Party to plague us. The Communist Party of 
France (and even more so of Italy, it must not be for- 
gotten) is a strong force. It controls the largest trade 
union — the CGT— which is like the CIO here. 

No socialist grouping like Socialisme ou Barbarie 
can disregard such a mass force as the Communist 
Party represents there. It cannot speak to workers on 
any subject as if the problem were only of workers 
against capitalists. It is a struggle within the working 
class; the counter-revolutionary force is right within 
the revolutionary movement. The problem of establish- 
ing a workers’ paper in France is a question only the 
French can decide. 

OUR EXPERIENCE 

But, insofar as the struggle the world over today is a 
. struggle against bureaucratic domination, and the fun- 
damental problem of workers the world over, in this 
age of bureaucratization, is to tackle this problem not 
the day after but today, our experience can illuminate 
the problem. 

The working class stamp in the overall editing and 
the decentralization in the editing of the individual 
sections — Labor, Negro, Women, Youth — did not come 
about accidentally. They were the results of the deci- 
sions of a unique combination of worker and intellec- 
tual, in its own small way to be sure, the practice of the 
breakdown of the most monstrous division of all — the 
division between mental and manual labor which has 
reached its apex in this epoch. 

This brand of any class society also stamps many 
people who align themselves with the working class, 
but have no conception of how total the opposition to 
the old order must be not alone in theory but in prac- 
tice. This characteristic is not limited to intellectuals, 
but permeates a stratum of the working class. For the 
classic example of that we must consider not the com- 
paratively small problem of a workers’ paper, but the 
historic problem of workers’ power itself, for it was in 
the period of the workers’ state in Russia (1917-1923) 
when all the problems of today were seen as if in a 
blinding flash, and grasped at once by Lenin. 

WHAT HISTORY TEACHES US 

Before 1917 all. radicals saw the problem of a new 
society as the problem of achieving political power. 
What the Russian experiences showed was that the 
problem first then began. 

Shlyapnikov was a worker who had joined the Bol- 
shevik (Communist) Party long before the Russian 
Revolution of which he was a leader. Nevertheless, once 
power was achieved, he refused to see the problem of 
worker and intellectual — which is another way of say- 
ing the role of the party. 

Lenin, on the other hand, saw precisely this division 
as the barrier — the last barrier — that the old decrepit 
society was setting up in the path of the new workers’ 
state that had won power but was nevertheless head- 
ing back to capitalism. He insisted on two seemingly 
contradictory policies: 1) He said they must define the 
term, worker, “in such a way as to include only those 
who could have acquired a proletarian mentality from 
their very position in life.” By which he meant that 
they were workers all their life; that they had worked 
in heavy industry at least 10 years; that they were fac- 
tory workers not through choice but because they had 
no Other way of earning a living. 

2) Nevertheless he showed that the proletarian poli- 
cy of the party was the result of “the enormous undi- 
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I2JJJ Marx’s late writings on Russia re-examined 


By Kevin Anderson 

author of Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism 

This year, we celebrate the 125th anniversary of 
Marx’s 1882 Preface to the Communist Manifesto, co- 
authored by Engels, in which he espouses an alternate 
road toward communism for Russia, one based upon 
agricultural Russia’s village communes, and different 
from that outlined in Capital, Vol. I for Western 
Europe. The 1882 Preface is the culminating point of 
Marx’s late writings on Russia, which to this day have 
been unassimilated into the framework of “Marxism” 
as developed by post-Marx Marxists. 

This is a grave loss for those struggling against cap- 
ital today. In many places, but especially Latin Ameri- 
ca, the anti-capitalist movement is seeking 
“autonomous” pathways toward a new society. 
Often, these movements look toward indigenous 
communal forms predating capitalism as loci of 
resistance. Too often, however, this search has fall- 
en back toward the illusion of “socialism in one 
country,” the notion that one can create socialism 
without breaking with the law of value in a large 
portion of the developed capitalist world, including 
~ one or more of the major industrialized regions, like 
North America or Western Europe. In his 1880s dis- 
cussions of alternate pathways for Russia, Marx 
avoids this kind of illusory politics, while also taking 
account of the particularities of a non-industrialized 
land like Russia, with different historical and social 
conditions than the West. 

Marx’s late writings on Russia, which stretch from 
1877 to 1882, have received some discussion, especial- 
ly after being published with commentary by various 
scholars in Teodor Shanin’s collection, Marx and the 
Russian Road (1983). A year earlier, they were high- 
lighted in Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (1982, 
hereafter RLWLKM), and in other of her essays from 
that period. 

Unfortunately, encouraged by the one-sidedness of 
some of the essays in Shanin’s book, much of the dis- 
cussion of Marx’s late writings on Russia has obscured 
three crucial points: 1) Marx is stressing the revolu- 
tionary potential of the indigenous communal forms of 
the Russian village, but not unconditionally: The Rus- 
sians would not be able to revolutionize their society 
without linking up to “a proletarian revolution in the 
West.” 2) Marx is talking of an actual communist revo- 
lution in Russia, not merely a democratic one, one that 
would, given such a linkage, be able to skip over the 
capitalist stage and move directly to the new society. 3) 
Such a revolutionary outbreak in Russia could serve as 
a spark for a wider global revolution against capital. 

I. MULHUNEARTTY: THE 1877 REPLY TO 
MIKHAILOVSKY ON RUSSIA AND ROME 

In 1877, Marx drafted a response to an article on 
Capital that the prominent Populist Nikolai 
Mikhailovsky had published earlier that year in the 
Russian journal Otechestvennye Zapiski [Notes of the 
Fatherland ]. What distressed Marx was that 
Mikhailovsky, in seeking to defend him, ascribed to 
him a unilinear theory of human history. Marx may 
also have been troubled about the way in which 
Mikhailovsky distanced himself from the book’s overall 
dialectical framework. 

Marx begins his three-page draft of a letter to Otech- 
estvennye Zapiski by denying that he had ever dis- 
missed the possibility of a positive development on the 
basis of Russia’s rural commune. He adds: “The chap- 
ter [of Capital] on primitive accumulation claims no 
more than to trace the path by which, in Western 
Europe, the capitalist economic order emerged from 
the womb of the feudal economic order.” Here, Marx 
cites the 1872-75 French edition, where he had altered 
the text of Capital in the direction of a more multilin- 
ear perspective, writing regarding the “expropriation of 
the agricultural producer”: “It has been accomplished 
in a radical manner only in England... But all the coun- 
tries of Western Europe are going through the same 
development.” 

Marx also made an implicit answer to 
Mikhailovsky’s strictures concerning Hegelian dialec- 
tics, writing that at the end of the discussion of primi- 
tive accumulation in Capital, the historical tendency of 
capitalist production “is said to consist in the fact that 
it ‘begets its own negation with the inexorability of a 
natural process’; that it has itself created the elements 
of a new economic order.” This referred to the conclu- 
sion of the work, where capital was “negated” by revolt 
of labor, a process Marx characterized as “the negation 
of the negation.” Ever since, anti-Hegelians, like the 
structuralist Marxist Louis Althusser have complained 
about "Marx’s use of the core Hegelian concept of nega- 
tivity at. this crucial juncture, with some non-Marxists 
claiming he had tried to “prove” his economic laws via 
Hegelian syllogisms. 

Here in 1877, Marx answers the latter charge as fol- 
lows: “I furnish no proof at this point, for the good rea- 
son that this statement merely summarizes in brief the 
long expositions given previously in the chapters on 
capitalist production.” Thus, his recourse to Hegelian 
language at the end of Capital was only a methodolog- 
ical indication. Dialectics fit into Capital, he seems to 


suggest, not because he imposed dialectics on reality, 
but because reality is itself dialectical. 

Returning to Russia, he writes that “if Russia is 
tending to become a capitalist nation like the nations 
of Western Europe,” then and only then, 1) it would 
have to expropriate its peasantry and make them into 
workers, and 2) it would come under the “pitiless laws” 
of capitalism. If Russia did not take step 1, then step 2 
would not follow. 

Marx gives another example of an alternate path- 
way of development that did not end in capitalism, that 
of ancient Rome: “At various points in Capital, I have 
alluded to the fate that befell the plebeians of ancient 
Rome. They were originally free peasants, each 
tilling his own plot 



on his 

own behalf. In the course of Roman 
history they were expropriated.... What happened? The 
Roman proletarians became, not wage-laborers, but an 
idle ‘mob’ more abject than those who used to be called 
poor whites of the southern United States; and what 
unfolded alongside them was not a capitalist but a 
slave mode of production.” 

Although he drew these parallels between Rome and 
the American South, his emphasis ran in another 
direction, toward the radical differences between 
Roman and modern social forms. 

Marx’s main point in the letter to Mikhailovsky was 
that he had not, as Mikhailovsky had argued, devel- 
oped “a whole philosophical-historical theory” society 
that was generalizable for all times and places: “Thus 
events of striking similarity, taking place in different 
historical contexts, led to totally disparate results. By 
studying each of these developments separately, one 
may easily discover the key to this phenomenon, but 
this will never be attained with the master-key of a 
general historico-philosophical theory, whose supreme 
virtue consists in being supra-historical.” 

Moreover, it is not inevitable that Russia would 
become capitalist, for Marx rejects what he terms “a 
historico-philosophical theory of the general course 
fatally imposed on all peoples, whatever the historical 
circumstances in which they find themselves placed.” 

Thus, Marx is denying that he had developed 1) a 
unilinear theory of history, 2) that he had a determin- 
istic model of social development, or 3) that in particu- 
lar, Russia, was bound to development in the manner of 
Western capitalism. ~- 

Commentators since the 1960s have differed strong- 
ly concerning just how new Marx’s 1877 rejection of a 
unilinear framework was, with some viewing it as a 
break with his past in too one-sided a fashion. In Marx 
on the Russian Road, Teodor Shanin characterizes it as 
a move away from the “unilinear determinism” of Cap- 
ital, while Haruki Wada argues that Marx “underwent 
significant change after he wrote the first German edi- 
tion of Capital .” In Karl Marx and the Intellectual Ori- 
gins of Dialectical Materialism (1996), James White 
claims that it “imposed retrospectively on Capital an 
interpretation completely at variance with the spirit in 
which it was conceived.” 

In an equally one-sided fashion, other scholars have 
held that no fundamental change occurred:- Also in 
Marx and the Russia Road, Derek Sayer and Philip 
Corrigan argue persuasively that “Shanin overstates... 
the extent of the break between the ‘late Marx’... and 
what went before.” But then they minimize the extent 
of the changes when they describe the late writings on 
Russia as “not so much a radical break as a clarifica- 
tion of how his ‘mature’ texts should have been read in 
the first place.” In RLWLKM, Dunayevskaya avoids 
these forms of one-sidedness in writing that in his last 
decade, “it was clear that Marx was working out new 
paths to revolution, not, as some current sociological 


studies would have us believe, by scuttling his own 
life’s work of analyzing capitalism’s development in 
West Europe.” 

II. 1881 LETTER TO ZASUUCH: CONCRETE 
REALITY OF RUSSIAN COMMUNAL FORMS 

The 1877 letter stresses Marx’s multilinear stand- 
point but does not analyze the situation in Russia any 
more than had Capital, Vol. I. In his March 1881 drafts 
of a letter to the Russian revolutionary Vera Zasulich, 
however, Marx begins to do so. 

In a letter of Feb. 16, 1881, Zasulich, a self-described 
member of Russia’s “socialist party,” asks Marx 
whether “the rural commune, freed of exorbitant tax 
demands, payment to the nobility and arbitrary admin- 
istration, is capable of developing in a socialist direc- 
tion,” or whether “the commune is destined to perish” 
and Russian socialists need to await capitalist devel- 
opment, the rise of a proletariat, and far in the future, 
a socialist revolution. Marx’s Russian followers held 
the latter view, she adds. 

In his reply, dated March 8, Marx again refers to the 
above-cited passage from the French edition of Capital 
bracketing the discussion of primitive accumulation to 
Western Europe, before concluding: “The “historical 
inevitability’ of this course is therefore explicitly 
restricted to the countries of Western Europe.” 
Marx ends the letter with a few tentative remarks 
about Russia: “...but the special study I have made of 
it.. .has convinced me that the commune is the fulcrum 
for social regeneration in Russia. But in order that it 
might function as such, the deleterious influences 
assailing it from all sides must first be eliminated and 
then it must be assured the normal conditions for a 
spontaneous development.” 

He indicates that he was basing this judgment in 
large part upon the marked differences between the 
social structure of the Russian village, with its commu- 
nal property, and the medieval village in Western 
Europe. He adds that his recent studies of Russian 
society had “convinced me that the commune is the ful- 
crum for a social regeneration in Russia.” 

A. RUSSIA AND MUL11UNEARITY 

In the much more substantial preparatory drafts, 
Marx covers these points in more depth, as well as 
other ones left out of his reply to Zasulich. As in the 
1877 letter, multilinearity is one major theme of the 
drafts. 

It should be underlined, however, that Marx is not 
proposing anything like autarky for Russia, but a new 
unity of the archaic and the modem, one that took 
advantage of the highest achievements of capitalist 
modernity: 

“Precisely because it is contemporaneous with capi- 
talist production, the rural commune may appropriate 
for itself all the positive achievements and this 
without undergoing its frightful vicissitudes.... Should 
the Russian admirers of the capitalist system deny 
that such a development is theoretically possible, then 
I would ask them the following question: Did Russia 
have to go a long Western-style incubation of mechani- 
cal industry before it could make use of machinery, 
steamships, railways, etc.? Let them also explain how 
the Russians managed to introduce, in the twinkling of 
an eye, that whole machinery of exchange (banks, cred- 
it companies, etc.), which was the work of centuries in 
the West.” 

B. RUSSIA, INDIA, AND BEYOND 

A second theme in the drafts, not present in the let- 
ter Marx actually sent to Zasulich, concerns the inter- 
weaving of issues from his 1879-82 notebooks on 
anthropology and on India with these reflections bn 
Russia. Marx alluded, for example, to the anthropolo- 
gist Lewis Henry Morgan’s notion that in the future, 
Western civilization would revive archaic communism 
in a higher form. He also mentions, but not without 
criticism, Henry Sumner Maine’s work on communal 
forms in India and Ireland, which showed: 

“1) that the primitive communities had incompara- 
bly greater vitality than the Semitic, Greek, Roman, 
etc. societies, and, a fortiori [even more decisively], that 
of the modem capitalist societies; 2) that the causes of 
their decline lie in economic conditions that prevented 
them from passing beyond a certain level of develop- 
ment, this in historical oontexts not at all analogous 
with the present-day Russian commune.” 

This second theme in Marx’s drafts centered on the 
common features of Russia’s communes and those in 
other times and places. To be sure, he had not yet 
worked out a theory of social development or revolution 
for that country, let alone the colonized lands of Asia 
and Africa, or for Latin America. In fact, he mentions 
India only briefly, only in order to contrast it with polit- 
ically independent Russia. At the same time, here and 
in Capital, he steered clear of applying the logic of 
primitive accumulation to India, any more than to Rus- 
sia. For as in Russia, the development of modern capi- 
talist private property in India involved a transition 
not from feudal private property, as in Western Europe, 
but from communal property. 

' The broad sweep of Marx’s notebooks on communal 
forms during the years 1879 to 1882 — covering con- - 
temporary ones in Russia, Algeria, India, Indonesia, 

continued on page 9 
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CHALLENGING THE DOMINANCE OF CAPITAL: 
MARXIST-HUMANIST PERSPECTIVES, 2007-2008 


"Challenging the dominance of capital 
in theory and practice" ( N&L , August- 
September 2007) provided an excellent 
overview of where we stand in relation to 
the globalized capitalist order that is 
taking form. As you have said so often, 
theory must be hammered out from 
practice, rather than practice standing 
apart from theory. Theory must be 
shaped from revolutionary action adjust- 
ing to history as it unfolds. Otherwise, 
history will out-run theory every time, 
leaving it in the dust, so to speak, as it 
rushes forth towards its own destina- 
tion. The ultimate objectives of revolu- 
tionary action must be focused on over- 
throwing the present order and replac- 
ing it with a new one that itself is shaped 
out of the ashes of the former. Keep up 
the good work. It is so necessary in a 
time of massive delusion politically. 

D.T. 

Louisiana 


Sections I and II of your Perspectives 
Thesis are very clear. They give a good 
description of what confronts us as revo- 
lutionaries: economic developments in 
capitalism and phenomenal state forms 
since the 1930s within capitalist society. 

Hugo Chavez and the movement 
around him is interesting and at the 
same time alarming, considering his 
flirting with the rulers in Iran because of 
his course against the U.S. This got 
remarkably little attention of those who 
are propagating and defending his line of 
thinking. Many on the Left are following 
Chavez uncritically because they are 
still trapped in traditional "left" think- 
ing which sees socialism only as collec- 
tive ownership of the means of produc- 
tion and as nationalization by the state. 
They do not take seriously the lessons of 
history. They do not grasp Marx's 
"Human power is its own end." 

Section III has to do with Marx's Cri- 
tique of the Gotha Program as a philoso- 
phy of revolution, and tries to develop a 
perspective for socialism, an alternative 
to capitalism. The crux is the transcend- 
ing of capitalist production relations, the 
ending of labor power as a commodity, 
and the production of commodities. In 
other words: the ending of capitalist 
value production and the capitalist logic 
of value. What does that mean? Above 
all, we have to look, to study,, how value 
production determines the capitalist 
society in which we live. 

Marx says there is a specific way of 
knowing the totality and that way is not 
artistic, not religious, not practical-men- 
tal, but philosophical. Marx's specific 
way of analyzing society is in the context 
of capitalist society which is determined 
by value and surplus production. Raya 
Dunayevskaya emphasized, "it was 
Marx's concept of Alienated Labor which 
broke through all criticism. That discov- 
ery changed all else. That self-clarifica- 
tion disclosed the inner connection 
between philosophy and economics, phi- 
losophy and politics, subjective and 
objective; it created a new beginning, a 
new totality of theory and practice." I 
quote this from Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women's Liberation and Marx's Philoso- 
phy of Revolution (p. 125). Later on she 


adds: "Philosophy pervades the whole: 
not only is the critique of philosophy 
'philosophical,' but so is the analysis of 
the political economy." 

K.L 

Amsterdam 


Palestine in crisis revealed what hap- 
pens when there is no attention to a 
viable secular nationalism; thus the 
ascension of Hamas. There is a similar 
crisis here in America, with ever-growing 
numbers of people embracing some kind 
of religious belief. In the New Afrikan 
community there is the growth of mega- 
churches that are attended by thousands 
on Sundays. In the wholesale adherence 
to religious beliefs there is suspension of 
the needed discussion and search for an 
alternative vision of a future. Instead of 
attempting to address the root causes of 
self-alienation and poverty, the tendency 
is to place faith in the metaphysical 
realm as a source of salvation. The fail- 
ure to comprehend the exact nature of 
capitalistic social relations entails the 
tendency to absolve capitalism of its 
crimes against humanity. 

Faroq 

Crescent City, California 


While the Perspectives focused well on 
world events and struggles, it lightly 
touched upon the issues of women, both 
at home and abroad, as well as prison 
issues that have affected every state and 
every community in the country. Neither 
of those factors can be ignored. 

Prisoner 

Wisconsin 


I've received N&L for nearly four 
years and found Dunayevskaya's writ- 
ings direct, clear, and, if not easy, at least 
jargon-free. That's not been true of your 
other theoretical articles. Thus I was 
happy to find the Draft Perspectives in 
the August-September issue set out its 
ideas in clear, forceful, jargon-free lan- 
guage., A very strong and helpful docu- 
ment. I appreciate the work that must 
have gone into creating it. 

Poet and teacher 
San Francisco 


I found lots of meaning and agreement 
in the Perspectives Thesis, which I read 
online. Focusing on working out theories 
and "specifications" for the new society is 
objective, since so many movements 
know what they oppose but lack concrete 
ideas about how to get free from capital- 
ism. However, News and Letters Com- 
mittees faces an urgent task: to find new 
energy and membership to carry the 
philosophic labor in theory and practice. 
We need to focus on advocating our phi- 
losophy concretely. 

Iranian exile 
Los Angeles 


I first made contact with News and 
Letters Committees 20 years ago. It has 
been a difficult time as the world seems 
to be moving backwards. You have been 
correct on the need for a total uprooting 
and to pose the question of what hap- 


REMEMBERING PRISON YEARS IN IRAN 


Soudabeh Ardavan was an 
inspiring event when she spoke in Chica- 
go on Sept. 15 and 
exhibited some of 
the drawings she 


drawings 

had produced dur- 
ing her eight years 
of imprisonment in 
Iran from 1981 to 
1989. She said she 
had been studying 
architecture and 
design at Tehran's 
Polytechnic Insti- 
tute during the Cul- 
tural Revolution 
when she was 
charged with partic- 
ipating in demonstrations 



The faces she drew are unforgettable. 
She said she hoped people would see her 
paintings and 

remember the many 
innocent lives that 
had been lost during 
what she called the 
darkest history of her 
country. One picture 
was of a blue sky 
with white birds hop- 
ing to see freedom 
one day. 

You could not help 
but think of other 
prisoners who told 
their stories of defi- 
and human 


against the 
Islamic Republic and thrown into prison. 
For eight years she was transferred from 
one prison to another, spending time in 
between in solitary. 

She tried to write her story through 
the pictures she drew of her cellmates, 
the guards, the conditions of the prison. 


ance 

resilience in many ways, as Rosa Luxem- 
burg did in her prison letters. Readers 
can get more information about her 
through YADNEGAREHA@YAHOO.se . 
N&L is to be thanked for helping to spon- 
sor the event in Chicago. 

Marxlst-Humanist 

Chicago 



pens after the revolution. Over the years 
I have argued for more arts and poetry 
in N&L. Marx was clear about capital- 
ism not having much truck with arts and 
poetry. It's for that reason that we must 
make time to laugh and sing. Hip- 
pocrates was right that Art is long, and 
Life is short. 

Longtime supporter 
London 


Editor's Note: The Draft for Marxist- 
Humanist Perspectives 2007-2008, pub- 
lished in our August-September issue, 
was approved as the Perspectives of 
News and Letters Committes at our 
recently concluded national plenum. For 
a copy of the bulletin that contains the 
Perspectives Thesis as well ds the 
reports and sub-reports given at our 
national gathering, send $5 to N&L. 



PROTESTS 

IN 

BURMA 


Several hundred Burmese Americans 
and supporters came to the Chinese 
embassy on Sept. 28 to protest against 
the violent crackdown on a resurgent 
democracy movement in Burma, this 
time led by Burmese monks who have 
inspired the general population that 
came out to support them. The demon- 
stration was held at the Chinese 
•embassy to register opposition to Chi- 
nese imperialism that underwrites the 
brutal regime. "China: Stop Arming 
Burmese Terror" read one of the typical 
mostly handmade signs. Most had a per- 
sonal connection to the events in Burma. 
One woman, an exile from Bunina, said 
she spent three years of hard labor at 
the infamous Insein prison after the 
huge demonstrations in 1988. She was 
imprisoned for delivering a letter, from 
Aung San Suu Kyi to the students 
imploring them to not carry weapons in 
their struggle for freedom. 

Another demonstrator said the cur- 
rent crackdowns reminded him of the 
brutality against students during the 
1988 protests when more than 3000 
were massacred. He had been a student 
back in 1962 when the first movement of 
students challenged the then ,Ne Win 
government, which proclaimed itself to 
be "Socialism the Burmese Way." Forty 
five years later miseries caused by 
repression and deprivation have so 
intensified that even the normally 
ascetic monks have become involved- 

Protest participants 
Oakland, Cal. 


I found a copy of N&L at a coffee shop 
near my home. I had a vague idea of 
what N&L was but I was excited upon 
reading the August-September-issue and 
researching Marxism-Humanism. I 
ordered a one-year subscription after 
reading that first issue and am eager for 
more. I feel N&L has a great approach to 
Marxism that not many people share. 
Many of the ways I have viewed Marx's 
writings are shown in your issues. I 
enjoy both your* articles about things 
happening as well as actual real analysis 
absent from many publications. Thanks 
and keep up the good work. 

Hew Subscriber 
Kalamazoo, Midi. 


In a city that has a long history of ethni 
challenges and civil rights demands I an 
dismayed that the victims of the 1992-91 
holocaust in Bosnia-Herzogovina rare); 
have their history and culture presentee 
in the media. It is as if the mass killing 
and torture, the death camps never hap 
pened. Unfortunately for the Bosniai 
community, the Serbian and Croatia! 
crimes did occur in massive numbers 
The Bosnian people suffer from a similai 
fate that the African Americans, Ameri 
can Indians, and other ethnic minoritiei 
suffered from in our nation. If you can' 
get proper treatment in the land of th( 
free, and since you can't go back to you: 
own destroyed nations where discrimi 
nation is even worse, where can you go? 

Social Science Resea rche 
Marylam 


Readers: Can you help place N&L in a 
coffee shop in your location? Ask for a 
small bundle to try it out. 


U.S. ETHNIC CLEANSING? 

The Chicago area contains one of the 
largest concentrations of immigrants 
from the Balkans in the U.S. They repre- 
sent numerous ethnic groups; including 
Bosnian, Serbian, and Croatian people. 


What is occurring in New Orleans ir 
the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina is £ 
subtle type of ethnic cleansing. The rul 
ing class white people have denied pooi 
Blacks from New Orleans the means o 
returning to the city. They are attempt 
ing to make the diasphora permanent 
All of us who believe in the equality o 
those of all ethnic and racial back 
grounds should let it be known that tin 
right of Black Katrina survivors t< 
return to New Orleans, along with tin 
white survivors who are doing much bet 
ter, shall be absolute. The system ati< 
denial of the means of re-establishing 
doctors, nurses, hospitals and clinics 
mental health facilities, schools anc 
teachers, roads and water and sewagt 
and all other necessary elements o: 
social and physical infrastructure is £ 
crime against humanity. 

D.l 

Louisians 


INTERNATIONAL 


ANTI-WAR ASSEMBLY 


Thank you for your message to tin 
45th International Antiwar Assembly iii 
Japan. In the midst of their antiwai 
activities, Japanese workers, students 
and citizens held the Assembly ori 
August 5, when 1200 people gathered ai 
the central meeting in Tokyo and hun 
dreds at each of the regional meetings ii 
Hokkaido, Hokuriku, Tokai, Kansai 
Kyushu and Okinawa. We received 1< 
messages from 9 countries this yeai 
Each was read to the assembly one afte: 
another. Imagining colleagues struggling 
in other countries against war an< 
oppression confirmed our intemationa 
solidarity. 

Antiwar AssenlbN 
Tokyo, Japai 


THE BRITISH SCENE 


The Labour Party will be meeting ii 
the in Seaside town of Bournemouth 
Taking the air and strolling along th< 
sandy beach, participants will be making 
up a fairly tale of life under Brown 
Things could never be better — save th 
first run on a bank in over a hundre< 
years, which we have just seen here. Th 
reality will be ignored — the removal o 
all barriers to the advancement and fre 
flow of capital. The concentration of sub 
stantial wealth into fewer hands. Th' 
deterioration in the conditions of work 
ers. The slashing of social benefits am 
public services. The use of union bustini 
companies and anti-labour laws. Th 
incorporation of the unions and thei 
pockets have enabled the Labour Part; 
to maintain its dominance. The mail 
political groups of Conservative and Lib 
eral seem to be fragmenting further. I 
might be said to be the best and th| 
worst of times. The good thing about thi 
shambles might be to show very clearl; 
that there is no parliamentary road fe 
socialism. As Rosa Luxemburg put it, thi 
choice was socialism or barbarism. Wl 
have had plenty of the barbarism. A lit] 
tie socialism is long overdue. 

Pat Duffj 
LondoJ 
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AMERICAN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL: ON JENA 6 

*** 


Reed Walters, the LaSalle Parish 
District Attorney, who has consistently 
used his authority and short-fused 
racism to guide unjust outcomes, stated 
at his conference on Sept. 20, "This is 
not about race." But when a Black 
youngster was beaten up at an all-white 
party, was it about race that no charges 
were brought against the assailants? 
When two Black youth took a gun away 
from a white person who threatened 
them with it, was it about race when 
they were charged with stealing the 
gun? And to whom was Walters refer- 
ring when he took the podium at an ear- 
lier protest about "the tree," became 
irate at unruly students and waved his 
pen declaring, "I can ruin your lives 
with one stroke of my pen!" The entire 
Jena 6 case bears close examination by 
all who are interested in justice. Wal- 
ters' history can be repeated among 
prosecutors throughout the U.S. 

' -January 
Chicago 

*** 

A demonstration of several thousand 
mostly high school students was held at 
the UC Berkeley campus in solidarity 
with the marchers in Jena. Most point- 
ed out that what happened in Jena is an 
everyday occurrence in Berkeley. One 
Black woman recounted standing on the 
same Sproul Hall steps in 1995 when 
she was a student and spoke out against 
infamous Proposition 209 that sought to 
end affirmative action in admitting stu- 
dents to the UC system. Many partici- 
pants wore green and black clothes, 
green for growth, black for mourning. 

Dave 

Berkeley' 

*** 

While 300 people traveled from here 
to Jena, the Mid-South Peace and Jus- 
tice Center held a demonstration of 50 
on a busy Memphis street corner on 
Sept. 20. Mostly African American, 
there were a few whites. Many drivers 
honked their horns in support, cheered 
and held up their fists. A grade school 
student said they discussed the Jena 6 
in class; a high school student said her 
class had a moment of silence for them. 

Adele 

Memphis 


Our cowardly politicians, especially 
Democrats voted to condemn 
MoveOn.org for their ad criticizing Gen- 
eral Petraeus. Yet every objective analy- 
sis showed that his claim that the surge 
has lessened sectarian violence in Iraq 
is a total fabrication. That MoveOn.org 
is on target is shown by the fact that an 
African-American spinoff from it, Color 
of Change in San Francisco, investigat- 
ed what happened in Jena a year ago. 
Color of Change spread the story, 
including the mostly unpunished white 
attacks on Blacks, over the internet, 
which Black radio stations picked up. 
The ensuing outrage, reflected in the 
thousands who went down to Jena, 
showed that it is the U.S. justice system 
that needs to be put on trial. What the 
bourgeois politicians lack is the courage 
of African Americans who continue to 
expose the hollowness of U.S. capital- 


ism's claims of equality and democracy. 

Student of History 
California 


WOMAN AND WARLORDS 

The PBS documentary on Malalai 
Joya's struggles as 
an outspoken 
Afghan women's 
rights activist 
brought home 
forcefully the 
Appeal from her 
that you pub- 
lished in the June- 
July issue, after 
she was expelled from the seat she had 
won in Parliament. In following in detail 
the courageous campaign she had 
fought to gain that seat, the documen- 
tary "A Woman among Warlords" 
exposed not only the state of politics in 
Afghanistan but the global issues of 
women's human rights. The scenes with 


the 100 year old woman who had 
walked miles to support Malalai, and 
the joy on both their faces when she suc- 
ceeded in casting her vote, could -not 
help but bring joy to anyone watching. I 
urge all your readers to watch for it. 

Strong Supporter 
Chicago 

*** 

"A Woman Among Warlords" was 
important because, along with telling 
the story of Malalai Joya's struggles, it 
told other stories as well. One was about 
how she had been asked to mediate 
against the forced marriage of a young 
girl to a man her grandfather's age. In 
refusing to stop pursuing this child 
bride, the man revealed not only his 
brutishness but the devaluation of 
women's lives and hopes. Another was 
the story of a woman married to an 
opium addict who beat her and neglect- 
ed the children. Together with the story 
of Joya's campaign, they reveal real con- 
tradictions for all the world to see. 

Feminist 

Memphis 



REPUBLICRATS AND 
DEMOCRANS 

It's so easy to blame the Republicans 
for everything. I would probably agree 
with the emotional statement by Kanye 
West that Bush hates Black people sifter 
the horror that was New Orleans was 
revealed. But is that solely restricted to 
Bush and the Republicans? Or do we 
have to spread the blame around to sev- 
eral hundred years of racist repression 
and social disdain on all levels ? 

Black prisoner 
Wisconsin 

, *** 

N&L has been too lax on the Democ- 
rats who are responsible for where we 
are now. I expect that many readers are 
ahead of N&L in expressing anger at 
them for not ending the war or taking 
up an impeachment of Bush. I also don't 
think there is a real commitment to a 
two-party system. In contrast to 30 or 
40 years ago, when they talked of "plu- 
tralism,” right-wing commentators now 
want to eliminate the opposition. 

Radical lawyer 
Detroit 


OPEN LETTER TO COLUMBIA UNIV. ANTI-WAR COALITION 

As an Iranian feminist opposed to imperialist war and committed to the demoefa- 
tic opposition movement in Iran, I am disappointed that the Columbia University 
Anti-War Coalition refused to take a stand against Iranian President Ahmadinejad 
for fear of being equated with the Bush administration and its call for war. 

The logic of this position is that instead of supporting democratic freedom move- 
ments within Iran, we should be supporting their “anti-imperialist” and repressive 
rulers. How does the anti-war movement expect to stop wars with this logic? It stands 
against the very principle of self-determination of nations and human beings. 

If the anti-war movement wants to be effective in stopping a U.S. war on Iran, it 
needs to establish genuine solidarity with the democratic opposition movement in 
Iran which consists of the following forces: A women’s rights movement which oppos- 
es Women’s second class status; a student movement demanding freedom of expres- 
sion and assembly; a labor movement which represents starving and unpaid workers, 
and demands the right to form independent trade unions; provincial movements in 
Kurdistan, Azarbaijan and Khuzistan which demand greater regional autonomy and 
recognition for Iran’s minorities; Islamic reformists as well as secular intellectuals 
who are interested in rationalist branches of Western and Islamic philosophy, and call 
for the separation of religion and state. 

Here are some ways in which U.S. anti-war activists can express their solidarity 
with the Iranian people: 

• Read new books on Iran such as Maijane Satrapi’s Persepolis, Shirin Ebadi’s Iran 
Awakening, Azar Nafisi’s Reading Lolita in Tehran, and Afary and Anderson’s Fou- 
cault and the Iranian Revolution. 

• Support the Tehran Bus Drivers’ Union and their jailed leader Mansour Ossan- 
loo. Send statements of support to the Bus Drivers' Union at _www.syndicavahed.com 
(http://www.syndicavahed.com/). 

• Start a campaign to support jailed student activists Ahmad Ghasaban, Ehsan 
Mansouri, Majid Tavakkoli from Amir Kabir University. 

• Contact the women’s equality campaign at www.wechange.info/english and 
online feminist magazines at info@iftribune.com or info@herlandmag.com. 

Iranian Feminist 



SELECTED PUBLICATIONS FROM MEWS & LETTERS 


Books 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

□ The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings 
on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx 

by Raya Dunayevskaya ,. ....$24.95 

□ Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today 

2000 edition. Foreword by Joel Kovel $24.95 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao 

30th Anniversary issue, 2003 $24.95 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 

Philosophy of Revolution 1991 edition. New author’s intro- 
duction. Foreword by Adrienne Rich $1 2.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 
Reaching for the Future (Special: Includes shipping) ....$10 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 

Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains “Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and Phi- 
losophy of June 1, 1987," and 1953 "Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes" $3 paperback, $10 hardcover 


By CHARLES DENBY 

□ Indignant Heart; A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya $14.95 

By ROSA LUXEMBURG 

□ The Rosa Luxemburg Reader 

Edited by Peter Hudis and Kevin Anderson $23 

By DAVID BLACK 


□ Helen Macfarlane A Feminist, 

Revolutionary Journalist, and Philosopher in Mid-Nineteenth 
Century England Special price, $1 5 including postage 

By ANDERSON 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin’s studies of Hegel . ...$15.95 


Pamphlets 

□ 40th anniversary edition of American Civilization on 
Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard, and 

□ Dialectics. of Black Freedom Struggles: Race, Philoso- 
phy & the Needed American Revolution 

Each $8, Special: Both for $15, including postage. 

□ Marxist-Humanist Writings on The Middle East Selected 

writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 1961-1982 and News & Let- 
ters 1988-2002 $5 

□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 'Civiliza- 
tion' (Expanded edition).... $5 

□ Kosova: Writings from News & Letters, 1998-1999 

! $3.50 

□ Explorations in Dialectical and Critical Theory 

From Hegel to Derrida and from Marx to Meszaros $5 

Q Marx's Concept of Intrinsic Value 

by Andrew Kliman $2 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff...; $2 

□ The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya .,.$2 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the Nuclear 
World since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya....,.,. $2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .25 

□ Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners’ views of (injustice system and 

organizing from within ..$8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy fora prisoner $16 

□ The Revolutionary Journalism of Felix Martin (Isaac 

" Woods) $8 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes ..... $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 


□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 
41 4 postage 

□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog for 2000-01 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees 584 postage 

Archives 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection ....$4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Human- 
ism: A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Ml 48202. $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
6 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions.).... 

$5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94, 1994-99^ $30 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from Pro Quest, 300 Zeeb 
Rd., Ann Arbor, Ml 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist- 
Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters , 36 South Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, IL 
60603, Phone (312) 236-0799 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. 

Please add $2 postage for each pamphlet, $4 postage for books. 
Illinois residents add 1% sales tax. 
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Address 

City , State Zip_ 

Email Address . 
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Health care failure 

history, thus exacerbating DOC operating budgets 
exponentially. 



One of the debates raging in Congress regards the 
privatization of Medicare and its components. Called 
"Consumer Choice," it is a poorly thought-out concept 
to defund Medicare programs, thus robbing millions of 
citizens of the right to comprehensive, affordable 
health coverage. 

As with many social issues, if one wishes to see the 
long-term effects of a mismanaged bureaucracy, one 
needs to travel no further than one's friendly neigh- 
borhood jail or prison. 

The U.S. has the highest incarceration rate in the 
world, approximately 740 people per 100,000 of the 
population, or roughly 2.2 to 2.5 million people cur- 
rently behind bars with another 5 to 6 million on 
parole or probation. As shocking as those statistics 
are, that's only one aspect of incarceration. 

In the late 1990s and early 2000s, while Congress 
was being lobbied by HMOs and health insurance 
companies to I’revamp" Medicare, state and federal 
prisons were already revamping their systems, priva- 
tizing their health care, and thus lessening health 
care services and accessibility provided to prisoners. 

Ironically, the theory in the state and federal pris- 
ons was that privatized care would be more profes- 
sional and would help to cut costs in the growing 
Department of Corrections (DOC) budgets. Around 
that same timeframe, the U.S. was also embarking 
upon the largest prison-building boom in the country's 

Acheh leader speaks 

NEW YORK — The governor of Acheh province, Indone- 
sia, spoke at Columbia University’s Center for the 
Study of Human Rights on Sept. 11. Irwandi Yusuf, 
who was a leader, of the pro-independence Free Aceh 
Movement (GAM), is the first governor to be elected by 
the people of Acheh. A peace agreement (Memorandum 
of Understanding — MOU), signed between GAM and 
the Jakarta government in 2005 in Helsinki, provided 
for elections and other forms of semi-autonomy, follow- 
ing years of repression and killing. Gov. Yusuf, who 
took office in February, permitted N&L to record his 
talk, in recognition of our years of support for Acheh. 
Excerpts of his comments and responses to questions 
appear below: 

After peace talks failed in 2003, Indonesia declared 
martial law in Acheh. I was arrested and sentenced to 
nine years. I had served 19 months when the tsunami 
of December 2004 swept away the jail I was in, and I 
just walked away. In 2005, 1 became a GAM represen- 
tative to the peace talks. The MOU provided for 
Indonesia to withdraw its military occupation, and for 
GAM to disarm. The first popular election for gover- 
nor— in Acheh and anywhere in Indonesia— was held 
last December. The MOU permits local political parties 
to be formed in Acheh for the first time. There are now 
five or six parties, of which two are registered. 

In Helsinki we agreed to establish a human rights 
court, but we failed to agree on what human rights vio- 
lations would be heard. The agreement doesn’t say 
whether that court is to have jurisdiction over past 
abuses or just future ones; of course, Jakarta says only 
future ones. The MOU also mandates that a peace and 
reconciliation commission (PRC) be set up. Neither has 
been implemented. 

The rights won in the MOU are restricted by Law 
#11, requiring all local laws to accord with existing 
national law. We need to amend that law, set up our 
own institutions without authorization, or get the 
Indonesian president to establish the PRC. 

I want to make peace in Acheh sustainable, but it’s 
impossible to know now what will happen. Whether the 
Indonesian military might be let loose in Acheh again 
depends on what happens in Jakarta. I am worried 
about the national elections in 2009. If the ultrana- 
tionalist party wins, it might refuse to implement the 
MOU. We don’t know yet how real our rights to auton- 
omy will be, but I intend to push the law to the limit. - 

Reconstruction from the tsunami is progressing, but 
we still have 20,000 people housed in barracks. We 
expect to finish the 15,000 new houses we need by 
April 2008. Nfew roads are under construction. Unem- 
ployment is a problem, and after the foreign govern- 
ments and NGOs who are administering aid leave, it 
will be an even more serious problem. 

Some of the unemployed are former combatants. The 
MOU provides for monetary assistance to 3,000 GAM 
members, to assist their re-integration into society. But 
there were 15,000 fighters and many more in the polit- 
ical wing. I am in charge of the reintegration process, 
but Jakarta hasn’t sent me all the money the MOU 
requires. Actually, I hate the term “reintegration” 
because GAM was never disintegrated from society. We 
always had the support of the people. 

Eighty percent of the remaining forests in Sumatra 
are in Acheh. Much of the land is degraded from illegal 
logging by the military and others. In June, I declared 
a moratorium on logging. No trees may be cut except 
farmed trees. Some illegal logging continues, but much 
less than before. We will re-forest sortie land. We may 
make some farms for biofuel, timber and fruit trees for 
rural livelihoods. We will save the preserves and the 
animals in them: 


What many states did was cut wages for inmates, 
and privatize their health care access, replacing DOC 
hired and trained personnel with contract employees of 
a variety of health care providers. To help offset the 
costs of these new services, and to cut down on alleged 
"sick call slackers" in prisons, various corrections 
departments opted to charge their prisoners co-pays. 

Co-pay is not a new concept to civilians, but at the 
time it was to prisoners. Civilians have insurance plans 
that require co-pays, which tend to be high, but at least 
manageable. Then, of course, a consumer does have a 
choice if they wish to pay the co-pay. Civilian co-pays, 
however, are not designed (in theory at least) to take 
100% (or more) of your earnings. 

In a number of states, the ideh of co-pay was initial- 
ly to take a minuscule amount of money from prisoners 
to offset their health care and to give them a taste of 
self-responsibility, as well as to cut down on a number 
of extraneous expenses incurred by prisons. 

In several Midwest states the concept was taken to 
extremes, until high co-pays (upwards of 100% of a 
prisoner's salary) caused prisoners to refuse to seek 
treatment because it would require them to choose 
between soap and stamps versus checking to see if 
long-term indigestion was cancer. 

Another bureaucratic irony is that inmate co-pays, 
alleged to help cut down prison health care costs, actu- 
ally sparked even larger long-term costs because pris- 
oners were seeking health care long after the onset of 
an illness, thus negating short-term approaches that 
could have caught an illness sooner, which would have 
alleviated the need for long-term, radical, and more 
expensive treatment. 

Since most prisoners opt to not pay the high co-pays, 
there are now more prisoners being released with 
major medical problems that will ultimately subject 
the civilian health care system to exacerbated prob- 
lems. If any governmental agency ultimately has to 
find the money to subsidize a problem such as prison 
health care (or civilian Medicare programs) when it 
breaks down, then one must wonder why they could not 
use that money, in the first place, to get it right. 

In prison, though, things that should make sense are 
often the last things to be looked at. More often than 
not, things that work well are broken beyond repair, 
then deemed as "politically fixed," like the current 
political fixes being recommended for Medicare, mak- 
ing the poor and the elderly the disenfranchised, med- 
ical prisoners of the health care industry. 

Tennessee nuke dump 

MEMPHIS, TENN.— Outrage has been spreading here 
since we learned that radioactive waste is being buried 
in two local landfills. These are ordinary landfills with 
no special monitoring or regulation for radioactive 
material. This came out in a report from Nuclear Infor- 
mation and Resource Service (NIRS) titled, “Out of 
Control — On Purpose: DOE's Dispersal -of Radioactive 
Waste into Landfills and Consumer Products.” - 

It turns out that a company called RACE is licensed 
to send radioactive materials to the North Shelby BFI 
Landfill in neighboring Millington, Tenn. This is the 
same company that wanted to put a radioactive waste 
incinerator on Presidents Island near Black communi- 
ties in Memphis, but an outpouring of Black and white 
people stopped them. (See “Community opposes 
nuclear waste incinerator,” May-June 2005 N&L). They 
assured us at the time that all their waste was handled 
carefully and disposed of properly, but we had reports 
of trucks from RACE dumping at North Shelby at 
night, when it was closed. 

The NIRS report tells of how materials contaminat- 
ed with radioactivity are being released to ordinary 
landfills or even recycled, without serious monitoring, 
and how the nuclear establishment has been pushing 
to do this on a large scale for decades to cut their costs 
of dealing with nuclear waste. These efforts were 
fought off by anti-nuclear groups, workers, state and 
local governments, and even industries that didn't 
want these materials dumped on them. Tennessee is a 
center of unloading nuclear waste, making it someone 
else's problem — ours. We suspect our state is on its way 
to becoming the country's nuclear dump — some is 
already coming from as far as California. Thisreflects 
how impossible the problem of dealing with nuclear 
waste is — what's needed is to stop producing it. 

Already in Middle Tennessee, Citizens to End 
Nuelear Dumping in Tennessee (ENDIT) has been 
organized to demand “a permanent end to dumping all 
nuclear and toxic waste in our landfills in Tennessee or 
other sites in Tennessee” and “frequent and thorough 
monitoring of: 1. Air quality near dumping sites. 2. 
Drinking water for levels of radioactivity and toxicity 
and 3. Independent assessment of the levels of pollu- 
tion at Middle Point and other Tennessee landfills. 
ENDIT also urges that all possible efforts be made to 
clean up dumping sites in Tennessee and that any, 
plans to expand the Middle Point landfill be terminat- 
ed permanently.” In September they forced the Middle 
Point Landfill to be taken off the list of landfills that 
can receive this “special” waste. 

Here in Memphis we are just starting to fight this. 

—Environmental activists 


Continued from page 1 

people were marching in Somerville, Tenn., my mother 
was afraid for our lives and wouldn't let me march. 

-There Were people with signs written in Spanish on 
one side, and in English on the other, “We support the 
Jena 6.” I saw Spanish-speaking people, American Indi- 
an, whit® people. I know that when whites come out 
and support a rally like that, they set themselves up to 
be shunned by their own race. 


I am so grateful for my Black brothers and sisters 
who are getting up off the couch and marching in the 



Thousands demonstrate for Jena 6 at UC Berkeley. 


street against racial injustice. I hope that the nation 
will listen to this great sound against injustice that 
was made in Jena. A lot of us took off from work and 
kept our children out of school. I’m so grateful for the 
unity of the races and the nonviolent commitment that 
took place. I feel that this must continue until all of 
those boys are released and all of the charges are 
dropped. We want justice. 

— Black woman marcher 


ENA, IA.— The sandy soil stung my eyes and sinus- i 
es as I walked into Jena, La. I had ridden, cramped 
in the back seat of a passenger van for seven hours, 
to get to this small rural Louisiana town. 

Though most of the town residents had either left or 
decided to remain hidden, the police tape around busi- 
nesses and the quickly written and typed signs declar- 
ing shops and buildings closed for Sept. 20 brought 
home the point: you are not welcome. But beyond the , 
obvious reason— this is an 85% majority white town 
and parish — I get the feeling that there isn’t enough 
space for even the 3,500 regular residents. This is a 
hard place, only home to those born there. There are no 
welcome signs. But on Sept. 20, this town became a 
destination for people from all over the country. I saw 
50,000 people make their way to Jena, probably more. 

The sea of Black moved through the town as a rising 
Black tide. The faces are of people weary from their 
journey and weary for the need of this journey. Where 
some may find this imagery disturbing, the power of 
Blackness, the color, the “race” is still evocative. 
Reports of local white residents’ fear that the town 
would be destroyed by the influx of Black people 
reveals the limits of their imagination. 

I understand after seeing this town why a Black stu- 
dent had to ask permission to sit under a tree in 2006, 
because there was no room for change in this town. 
Three nooses were hung from a tree at the high school 
in 2006 because there was no room for change in this 
town. Black students gathered to protest the nooses 
and all hell broke loose. White kids at a party then 
attacked a Black boy. Black boys had a gun drawn on 
them at the convenience store. Verbal altercations and 
then a white kid was beaten badly after he made 
“racially charged comments,” which led to attempted 
murder charges levied at the six young men. 

The disparity in the charges is glaring. That is why 
people made this pilgrimage. This place has become an 
obvious sign of the double standard that continues to 
exist In our society. While “white” crime is prosecuted, 
crimes of “color” seem to garner an added harshness as 
if there is a greater threat from people of color. 

Everyone wanted to see “the Tree.” We were still 
expecting to see the nooses dangling there as proof to 
the world what we have lived all of our lives. Racism 
still exists, but many in our society would have us 
believe that racism is the specter of a long gone era. 

The tree is now gone, bulldozed months ago. Part of. 
the School is gone, burned by an unknown arsonist’s 
act. Tens of thousands of Black people (and some white 
and brown and yellow) filled the streets of that town 
without breaking a window or tearing down a wall. We 
showed the country that there is enough room for 
change in our “small” town. 

— Chad Johnson 
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Haitians speak out against unfair trade agreements 


Editor’s note: The following article from Haiti is 
printed, with minor editing, with the permission of 
Batay Ouvriye , a federation of unions, workers’ commit- 
tees, and grassroots community groups that are fighting 
against conditions in Haiti today. The full article can be 
found on its website, BatayOuvriye.org. 

On all radio stations, in all the newspapers, on all TV 
channels, and in the context of the “development” that 
the imperialists, the bourgeoisie and their reactionary 
state have in store for the Haitian workers, the latest 
word is the HOPE (the Haitian Hemispheric Opportu- 
nity through Partnership Encouragement) Act of 2006. 

On Dec. 16, 2006, the U.S. Congress voted into law 
the HOPE Act, designed to regulate some of the com- 
mercial exchange between Haiti and the U.S. This law 
opens the doors for the two countries to be able to real- 
ize “free” commercial exchange without any import tar- 
iffs or duties, or any obstacle to the free circulation of 
goods. The goods that the Act refers to are mainly tex- 
tile products from the maquiladoras. Prime Minister 
Jacques-Edouard Alexis completed a trip to Washing- 
ton last April to work out the details of the implemen- 
tation of the new law. 

What most people don’t know about are the various 
compromises and concessions made by the Haitian gov- 
ernment. First, the government gave up all rights of 
control over North American products imported into 
the country, that is, what they are and which ones will 
be. allowed in. Nor can the government place any 
demand on multinational capital, such as control over 
the prices of goods being sold, in the country. Therefore, 
the Minister of Commerce and Industry has no control 
over any " prices. Finally, the government agreed to 
actively pursue the privatization of public services. 

STRUGGLE AGAINST "FREE" TRADE 

In the .context of the struggle against the unbridled 
implementation of the Free Trade Agreement of Cen- 
tral America and Dominican Republic (TLCAC-RD) by 
the bourgeoisie of the different countries of Central 
America, the union confederations of these countries 
have been coordinating their actions and have succeed- 
ed in forcing the inclusion of some considerations, albeit 
of a general character, regarding the workers’ rights in 
the factories. 

In the Ouanaminthe Free Trade Zone (FTZ), the 
workers have succeeded, with their struggle, in forcing 
the bosses of the Grupo M to accept the principle of col- 
lective bargaining, so that even the World Bank had to 
attach a series of regulations and conditions to its loans 
to the capitalists of the FTZs regarding respect for the 
rights of the workers, including the right to organize 
and the right to collective bargaining. 

Of course, HOPE mentions the rights of workers and 
the clearly established international laws. But we must 
be clear on this: there has been absolutely no mecha- 
nism put in place to insure that these rights and these 
labor protection laws are respected or applied. The 
Labor Code is the only enforcement mechanism that 
exists at the national level. However, in practice, the 
Code is being used to handcuff the workers. 


Let us remember that the Haitian bourgeoisie, cur- 
rently acting as the intermediate agent in the imple- 
mentation of HOPE, has the sadly infamous reputation 
of being the worst bourgeoisie in the world, in the very 
words of the American capitalists who call these cor- 
rupt lackeys “the most repugnant elite in the world.” 

To such bourgeoisie, workers’ rights are something 
they couldn’t care less about! Their very existence, as a 
class, is based on trampling under foot the workers’ 
rights. That’s why it’s no surprise that they would make 
a vague and 
general men- 
tion of these 
rights: it’s a 
convenient 
facade that 
will help them 
fool the peo- 
ple, knowing 
very well that 
they have no 
intentions 
whatsoever of 
making good 
on it. 

The Haitian 
government 
doesn’t make 
the least effort 
to protect the 
Haitian work- 
ers and 
define 

mechanisms necessary to implement the generally- 
mentioned workers’ rights. HOPE doesn’t have any 
legal appendages regarding the issue of workers’ rights 
(this would scare away potential investors). What’s 
worse, not even a mention is made of the current 
repressive Labor Code, which has been in existence 
since the time of the Dubalier dictatorship. 

The Haitian state has never lifted a finger to protect, 
or demand respect for, the rights of Haitian migrant 
workers in the Dominican Republic, as if this were not 
the responsibility of the Haitian government— while 
they’re being victimized, even burned alive, without 
even a cry of protest, let alone any action, from this 
shameless government. All this shows that what we 
have in front of us is an anti-people, anti- worker state 
and government. 

BATAY OUVRIYE: OUR POSITION 

Inevitably, as they’ve done before, during the first 
workers’ struggles in the Ouanaminthe FTZ, the reac- 
tionaries will cry: “Batay Ouvriye is opposed to devel- 
opment!” “Batay Ouvriye is opposed to the creation of 
jobs! They want the country to go bankrupt!” 

We have already exposed all these lies. As always, we 
start from the class interests of the workers, of the 
working class. These interests are what guided us in 
our successful struggle for the reintegration of the 
workers who were fired from their posts in the FTZ (is 
this being opposed to the creation of jobs for the work- 


ers?). It is this same struggle for workers’ rights that 
forced the textile multinationals to reopen their closed 
factories in the FTZ (is this being opposed to the cre- 
ation of jobs for the workers?). And it is this same strug- 
gle that has expanded these rights to other countries in 
the world where the World Bank gives out business 
loans to open factories (by forcing them to attach condi- 
tions that link these loans to social responsibility and 
sustained development). 

We, members of Batay 
Ouvriye, defend the right 
to work for all workers. 
But at the same time, we 
also resolutely defend all 
workers’ rights in all 
factories — all their 

rights, conquered and to be 
conquered, on the basis of 
the struggle of these work- 
ers themselves. 

Only the interests of the 
workers correspond to the 
global interests of our 
g> nation. The interests of the 
antinational bourgeoisie 
■P have nothing in common 
§ with the global interests of 
9. our nation. Not even a 
■§ minimum restructuring, 
not even a minimum 
improvement, except for 
their own class. 

Today, the general con- 
text of the implementation of HOPE will lead to the 
total destruction of our collective identity. It is precise- 
ly for this reason that we clearly denounce and reject 
the HOPE Act, along with all the politicians who try to 
mystify us in order to be able to implement it in the 
country. 

Today, Haiti finds itself at a dangerous crossroads (in 
the full sense of the word) where the ruling classes 
want to transform the country into a huge coffin for the 
population, where the imperialists have already 
planned the time necessary to control the country, and 
are taking measures in that respect. 

The workers, the small peasants, all working people 
and the popular masses in general are confronting 
these enemies on a daily basis, in their own existence, 
in their struggles against exploitation and domination, 
for their own demands. All progressive people must be 
conscious that what awaits us is sure death if we do not 
wage a massive struggle against the blood-sucking plan 
of the maquiladora industry that pretends to make us 
believe that they are here to help Haiti when, in fact, 
what they bring to the people is permanent degrada- 
tion, conflict, misery and death. 

The plan of the bourgeoisie is to exploit us and 
extract the maximum profit from our sweat and blood. 
But we know that we, the workers, when we organize 
and struggle, we will win, despite all the sacrifices. Vic- 
tory belongs to the workers who fight for their own 
interests. Victory belongs to the people in struggle. 
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and Latin America — suggests, however, that he was 
searching for new sources of anti-colonial, anti-capital- 
ist resistance from within the communal forms of these 
varied societies. 

C. THE FUTURE OF THE RUSSIAN AND 
WORLD REVOLUTION 

A third theme in the drafts for the letter to Zasulich 
concerned the prospects for revolution in Russia and 
the form that revolution might assume, issues barely 
hinted at in the letter Marx sent to Zasulich. Here, 
Marx weighed the Russian communal form’s strengths 
against the threats it faced from capital and the state. 

At an international level, however, other conjunctur- 
al factors operated in a more positive direction: “the 
contemporaneity of Western production, which dom- 
inates the world market, enables Russia to incorporate 
into the commune all the positive achievements of the 
capitalist system, without passing under its humiliat- 
ing tribute.” 

What would be the character of the Russian revolu- 
tion and how would it affect that society’s future devel- 
opment? “To save the Russian commune,” he writes, “a 
Russian revolution is needed.. ..If the revolution takes 
place at an opportune moment, if it concentrates all its 
forces to ensure the free unfolding of the rural com- 
mune, the latter will soon develop itself as a regenerat- 
ing element of Russian society and as an element of 
superiority over those countries .enslaved by the capi- 
talist regime.” 

But the point here in 1881 was that communal forms, 
when they were 1) thrown into crisis as they were 
undermined by capitalism, and yet 2) able to take 
advantage of the achievements of capitalist modernity, 
could give birth to new types of socialism. This lesson, 
I would suggest, had implications beyond Russia, 
stretching to India and the other non- Western societies 
taken up in the 1879-82 excerpt notebooks. 

The last part of Marx’s late writings on Russia was a 
preface, co-authored by Engels, to the 1882 second 
Russian edition of the Communist Manifesto. In Rosa 


Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philoso- 
phy of Revolution, Dunayevskaya terms it “the most 
important of his writings on this subject.” It was also 
the last essay Marx published on any topic before his 
death the following year. Dated Jan. 21, 1882, it was 
translated into Russian and published almost immedi- 
ately in Narodnya Volya, a Populist journal, and again 
later that year in a new translation of the Manifesto by 
Georgi Plekhanov. The preface also appeared in Ger- 
man in 1882, but has been largely ignored by Western 
Marxists ever since. It notes the rise of a serious revo- 
lutionary movement at a time when the rest of Europe 
was relatively quiescent: “Russia forms the vanguard of 
revolutionary action in Europe.” 

III. 1882: A NEW TYPE OF COMMUNIST 
REVOLUTION, AND ITS UNKS TO THE WEST- 
ERN PROLETARIAT 

What would be the character of that revolution? 
Here, Marx and Engels sketch the revolutionary possi- 
bilities within the communal form of the Russian vil- 
lage, governed its communal association ( obshchina ): 
“Can the Russian obshchina, a form, albeit heavily 
eroded, of the primeval communal ownership of the 
land, pass directly into the higher, communist form of 
communal ownership? Or must it first go through the 
same process of dissolution that marks the West’s his- 
torical development? Today there is only one possible 
answer: If the Russian revolution becomes the signal 
for a proletarian revolution in the West, so that the two 
complement each other, then Russia’s peasant commu- 
nal landownership may serve as the point of departure 
for a communist development.” 

Two points stand out here. First, the last sentence 
makes crystal clear a point to which Marx alluded in 
the drafts of the letter to Zasulich, that a Russian rev- 
olution based upon its agrarian communal forms would 
be a necessary, but not a sufficient, condition for the 
development of socialism in that country. What was 
also needed was a revolution by the Western working 
classes, which would allow the achievements of Capital- 
ist modernity to be shared with technologically back- 


ward Russia. (In Marx and the Russian Road, Wada 
argues unconvincingly that Engels introduced this con- 
dition into the 1882 preface and that Marx signed onto 
a text with which he did not agree.) At the same time, 
however, a Russian revolution would not need to follow 
one in the West; in fact, it could be “the point of depar- 
ture” for revolution in the West. 

A second point implicit in the drafts of the letter to 
Zasulich is also made crystal clear here: A Russian rev- 
olution could lead to a “communist development.” This 
is a very important point. In his otherwise Careful 
examination of these texts, Paresh Chattopadhyay 
stumbles over this point when he asserts that the late 
writings on Russia “contain no reference to a ‘proletar- 
ian’ or ‘socialist’ revolution in Russia,” but only refer to 
“the ‘Russian Revolution’ tout court ” (See his 2006 arti- 
cle, “Passage to Socialism: The Dialectic of Progress in 
Marx,” Historical Materialism 14:3, pp. 45-84). Marx 
and Engels’s language about “a communist ^develop- 
ment” out of the Russian communal forms would refute 
this. Chattopadhyay also mounts a strong but ulti- 
mately unconvincing case for a sort of Russian excep- 
tionalism, wherein Marx was seeking to link communal 
forms to revolution apply solely in Russia. 

In the 1882 preface to the Manifesto, Marx and 
Engels write that Russia would not need to go through 
an independent capitalist development to reap the 
fruits of modern communism, provided that its revolu- 
tion became the spark for a working-class uprising in 
the technologically developed world. This is a different 
and more radical claim than the one Marx made in the 
late 1850s, when he hailed the national movements of 
resistance in China and India as, at best, carrying the 
potential for a democratic transformation in those 
lands. 

Here, in the 1882 Preface, Marx and Engels are argu- 
ing that a communist transformation is possible in a 
technologically backward land like Russia. Did Marx 
also discern such possibilities in places like India, 
whose communal forms he had also been studying? I 
think the preponderance of the evidence points toward 
the affirmative on that score as well. 
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economic basis of progressive liberalism. The Social 
Democratic or liberal Left has proven unable to effec- 
tively challenge the Right because the objective basis 
upon which its policies were predicated has seriously 
eroded., .adequate social services and a rising standard 
of living for workers is no longer compatible with the 
accumulation of capital on an ever-expanding scale.” 

MINING DISASTER MIRRORS CRISIS 

The growing divide between U.S. rulers and workers 
was especially bom out from the Crandall Canyon 
Mine Disaster in Utah in August. The death of nine 
miners there was no “natural” event. It was a social 
consequence of the drive to increase coal production, 
which is an integral component of the present stage of 
U.S. capital accumulation. 

Half of the electricity generated in the U.S. now 
comes from coal, and each individual in this country 
consumes on average 25 pounds of coal daily. The drive 
to extract ever more coal in shorter amounts of time 
has led companies to use retreat mining in areas that 
are highly unstable and dangerous. 

Retreat mining is a procedure in which pillars of 
coal that serve as support beams for underground 
mines are progressively removed in an effort to extract 
as much coal as possible. The disaster at Crandall was 
fully predictable, since retreat mining has been used 
for decades and has been condemned by miners for 
just as long. 

Nor was there anything “new” about the technology 
used at Crandall Canyon. The mechanization used 
was the continuous miner — the same machine which 
miners opposed being introduced into the mines in the 
1949-50 General Strike in West Virginia, which helped 
give birth to Marxist-Humanism.* 

The disaster at Crandall shows that living labor 
remains the source of value, and the more intense is 
capitalism’s “werewolf hunger” for it, the more it is 
compelled to employ workers in increasingly danger- 
ous situations. That is starkly seen in China’s massive 
industrial expansion, which largely rests on the backs 
of overworked miners; 180 perished there at the same 
time as the Crandall Canyon mine collapse in Utah. 

Such conditions breed revolt. On Aug. 22, 800 miners 
in China’s Hubei Province went on strike against a 
mine that denied severance pay. Few countries experi- 
ence more labor strife than China; in the past 10 years 
1.7 million labor disputes have been reported there. 

CRISIS IN HOUSING INDUSTRY 

The situation facing labor has to be viewed in the 
context of the overall economic problems afflicting the 
U.S. Key in this is the meltdown in the housing and 
mortgage markets. This year a record number of fore- 
closures occurred. Banks stand to lose billions of dol- 
lars because of the inability of many homeowners to 
keep up with their mortgage payments. Some fear that 
a default by even a few major banks could cause a cri- 
sis in the entire global financial system. 

The bursting of the speculative bubble in housing 
and real estate may cause U.S. housing prices to 
plunge as much as 20% in the next few years. Since 
much U.S. consumer spending in recent years has been 
driven by homeowners essentially using their home 
mortgages as ATM machines by renegotiating their 
mortgages to take advantage of lower interest rates, 
some fear that a sharp decline in housing prices could 
send the US. economy into a recession. 

The Federal Reserve responded on Sept. 18 by cut- 


ting its benchmark interest rate to 4.75% — the first 
such cut in four years and a steeper cut than usual. 
While this will make it easier for financial institutions 
to borrow money, it will have little impact on most 
homeowners; interest rates on many mortgages will 
rise significantly in the coming period. And it will have 
no impact on those too poor to own a home; the Feder- 
al Reserve’s action does nothing to address the fact 
that September marked the first time in three years 
that the nation lost jobs. 

The response of politicians in both the Republican 
and Democratic parties has been to bail out wealthy 
investors who profited from the speculative bubble in 
the housing market. While international financial 
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Workers' solidarity in the face of concessions and austerity. 

institutions pumped hundreds of billions into the econ- 
omy over the past few months to bail out investors, 
working people face increasing austerity and cutbacks. 

U.S. ECONOMY IN GLOBAL CONTEXT 

A major predicament facing U.S. rulers is that the 
U.S.'s political ambitions have tended to Outstrip its 
actual economic might. The U.S. is the sole superpower 
and it is the largest national entity in the world econ- 
omy. But that doesn’t mean that the U.S. controls the 
world economy. Although Europe’s rate of economic 
growth has lagged behind the U.S.’s for the past 
decade, its overall economic output is higher than the 
U.S.’s. And China and parts of India are becoming 
increasingly important economic powers, even though 
most of the rest of the underdeveloped world continues 
to languish in poverty and backwardness. 

When Marx wrote Capital the average income in the 
world’s richest country was nine times higher than in 
the poorest; today it is 50 times higher. The number of 
billionaires in the world increased 66% over the past 
three years and their net worth grew by 86%, while 
tens of millions in Africa, Asia and Latin America have 
been thrown into utter destitution. The number of peo- 
ple living on less than a dollar a day in Sub-Saharan 
Africa increased by 100 million since 1990. And aver- 
age life expectancy has fallen in 34 countries in the 
developed world since 1990 (see the World Bank’s 
report on Global Economic Prospects, 2005). 

Meanwhile, China plans to expel 600 million peas- 
ants from the land in the next 25 years to obtain the 
low-wage labor force needed for global capital. It plans 
on building 400 new cities to house these soon-to-be 
proletarianized workers, but few can doubt that the 
future that awaits most of them is sweatshop labor and 
poverty By 2030 the number of slum dwellers in poor 
countries will double to two billion — 50% of the 
world’s total urban population. 

At issue in today’s global economy is not just the 
quantity of economic output but the ramifications of 
an increasingly globalized world. Globalization has 
boosted corporate profits by securing cheaper labor, 
reducing the turnover time between investment and 
output, and lowering the cost of capital through a host 
of competitive pressures. However, globalization’s 
gains are also something of a curse for capitalism, 
since it increases the connectivity between different 
units of capital, making it easier for crises to spread 
from one national entity to another. 

For instance, China didn’t suffer much from the 
1997-98 East Asian economic meltdown because it 
wasn’t yet fully integrated into world capital markets 
and its currency wasn’t freely convertible. Yet since 
2000 China has joined the World Trade Organization 
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and has begun to move toward a convertible currency. 
The radical fluctuations in U.S. capital markets over 
the past months are largely a result of the new reality 
produced by China’s increasing role in the world econ- 
omy. One analyst refers to this as “an indicator of a 
new world economic pecking order. Whereas it was 
long said that the world caught pneumonia' when the 
U.S. suffered a cold, it is now the Chinese economy that 
has taken world leadership” (“Markets Around the 
World are Marching in Lock Step,” by Floyd Norris, The 
New York Times, July 28, 2007). 

The crisis in the U.S. mortgage market underscores 
this crisis of connectivity. The crisis wasn’t simply 
caused by the actions of “greedy” capitalists. It flows 
from the separation of hundreds of millions of 
workers around the world from the objective 
conditions of production over the past 20 
years. As more and more workers are “freed 
up” from working the land as part of the 
effort to supply global capital with a reserve 
army of cheap labor, downward pressure is 
exerted on wages. That has led to lower infla- 
tion rates in many countries, and in turn to 
lower interest rates. The latter helped create 
a speculative bubble in housing and real 
estate that now appears to have burst. 

Some 93 countries experienced 112 sys- 
temic banking crises between 1975 and 2000. 
| Such crises are becoming more common. It 
I brings to mind the passage Marx added to 
ffi the French edition of Capital in 1875: “Only 
*g after foreign trade began to predominate over 
internal trade... only after the world market 
had successively annexed extensive areas of 
the New World, Asia, and Australia; and 
f finally, only after a sufficient number of 
industrial nations had entered the arena — 
only after this had happened can one date the repeat- 
ed self-perpetrating cycles, whose successive phases 
embrace years, and always culminate in a general cri- 
sis” (Capital, Vol. I, p. 786). 

Economic crises, of course, offer no assurance that a 
new society will come into being. They provide, at best, 
only for the conditions for its possibility. It is the 
human factor that is decisive — whether those subor- 
dinated to the laws of capital will rise up and con- 
sciously reorganize society on new, socialist humanist 
foundations. 

For that to be achieved, political practice — though 
surely necessary — is not sufficient. Those committed to 
the revolutionary transformation of society must work 
out a copaprehensive concept of a non-capitalist society 
that can give today’s freedom struggles a direction. 
This has been the focus of our work in News and Let- 
ters Committees for many years, as shown in our Per- 
spectives Thesis of 2007-2008. We invite you to join 
with us in further developing this work-in-progress. 

r 

*For more on this, see The Coal Miners' General 
Strike of 1949-50 and the Birth of Marxist-Humanism 
in the U.S., by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya. 
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Bush locks U.S. into long stay in Iraq 


George Bush's televised speech on the evening of 
Sep. 13 made it plain that the U.S. will maintain a 
strong military presence in Iraq well into the next 
president's administration. The speech followed on the 
highly-anticipated Congressional testimony of General 
David Petraeus, Bush's military chief in Iraq and a 
strategist of counter-insurgency tactics. In his testimo- 
ny, the general delivered precisely the message that 
the President wanted to hear: the "surge" strategy is 
working and further time is necessary for it to produce 
more results. Meanwhile, widespread frustration at the 
inability of Bush's Democratic Party critics to check his 
actions in any way is manifesting itself in events like 
the sizeable anti-war demonstration in Washington 
D.C. on Sep. 15. 

All of the Democratic Party candidates for president 
claim to oppose the Iraq war. The reality is, however, 
that the disastrous war launched in 2003 has gone so 
badly that many in the U.S. ruling class believe that a 
complete withdrawal of U.S. troops would lead to a sit- 
uation in which American interests in the Middle East 
would be seriously compromised. The major Democrat- 
ic Party candidates realize this — Hillary Clinton has 
even expressed her opinion that Bush's strategy of 
arming Sunni tribes in Iraq's Anbar province has yield- 
ed results. 

This situation has resulted in a kind of oppressive 
political stasis in which the presence of vocal yet inef- 
fectual critics safely within the political system 
strengthens Bush's hand immeasurably, while perpet- 
uating the intolerable situation serves Democratic 
Party electoral strategy in 2008. Further to Bush's 
advantage is that the nature of the war has, until 
recently, cushioned the administration from opponents 
outside the system. The U.S. commitment of a small 
number of troops relative to past U.S. military commit- 
ments limited those Americans directly impacted by 
the war to the families and loved ones of deployed sol- 
diers— while the rest of the population was left 
untouched. 

Now, however, the toll of dead and seriously wound- 
ed soldiers is beginning to be difficult to ignore. Addi- 


tionally, the number of returned soldiers, military fam- 
ily members and ordinary people actively opposing the 
war has grown large enough that in his speech the 
President was forced to acknowledge — if only in pass- 
ing — the strong opposition. He even attempted to 
appease those against the war by claiming to be com- 
mitted to bringing the troops home through a gradual 
reduction of U.S. forces, to pre-surge levels. 

GRIM REALITY IN IRAQ 

General Petraeus's tales of good news on the ground 
in Iraq are highly questionable. One of two main claims 
of success of the U.S. is its effort in Anbar Province. 
This highly dangerous strategy of assisting the so- 
called "Sunni Awakening," in which arms and money 
are being provided to tribal sheikhs who have begun 
fighting the hardline jihadist groups that formed in the 
wake of the U.S. invasion, amounts to simultaneously 
paying lip service to the Iraqi central government 
while actively aiding forces that are hostile to it. The 
Sunni tribal leaders of Anbar resent the dominant role 
of the Shi’a religious parties in the Iraqi government 
and the increasingly weak and divided central govern- 
ment for its part now fears that the U.S. is building up 
a counterbalancing force to itself. There is every reason 
to believe that this policy is setting the stage for the 
eventual de facto partition of Iraq into sectarian and 
ethnic enclaves, both large and small. 

In fact, this partitioning of the country is already 
well underway. Formerly integrated neighborhoods of 
Baghdad are rapidly becoming divided on solidly sec- 
tarian lines through militia violence and intimidation. 
The U.S. is actually aiding and abetting this process as 
part of its surge strategy — its second claim to success — 
by identifying neighborhoods purged of members of the 
other sect and policed by militias as pacified areas in 
which violence has diminished. The U.S. military has 
even walled off one entire Sunni neighborhood from the 
rest of the city as a means of controlling access to it — 
literally setting into stone the sectarian division. 

The increased U.S. presence in Baghdad has also 
served to elevate levels of violence in surrounding 


Indigenous struggle in Chiapas continues 



By Peter Weir 

I traveled to the state of Chiapas, Mexico in March 
with a solidarity delegation hosted by Higher Grounds 
Trading Co., a fair trade coffee company based in Lake 
Leelanau, Michigan. Every year Higher Grounds takes 
delegations to the farms 
that grow the coffee 
eventually sold in the 
United States in order 
to establish lasting rela- 
tionships. We visited the 
collectively owned farftis 
of the Zapatista Army of 
National Liberation 

(EZLN), a movement of 
indigenous farmers that 
have created 

autonomous zones in the 
face of brutal oppression 
by both the Mexican 
government and para- 
military groups. 

The Zapatistas first 

gained the international _ . . ., . . . 

spotlight When they Zapatistas describe state harassment. 

ignited an armed upris- 
ing against the Mexican government on Jan. 1, 1994, 
the same day that the North American Free Trade 
Agreement went into action, a symbol of the oppressive 
economic policies that the EZLN were combating. 

Their demands were simple, indigenous autonomy 
and rights protecting their communities, which are 
among the most dispossessed elements of Mexican 
society. Their demands were met in 1996 within the 
San Andres Accords, an agreerrient between the EZLN 
and the federal government that ensured that indige- 
nous autonomy and rights would be protected at the 
state and national levels. 

However, in the 11 years since the signing at San 
Andres, the Mexican government has not only left its 
end of the agreement unfulfilled, but has moved back- 
ward in its relations with the indigenous of Chiapas 
and engaged in campaigns of state- sponsored terror 
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against the Zapatista communities. 

These communities have reorganized themselves 
into autonomous units, completely separate from the 
government, that work the land as ejidos, or communal 
land. Although the ejidos are officially recognized by 
A Mexican law, the Zapatistas 
informed us of the mi litary’s attempt 
to systematically disassemble collec- 
tively owned land and sell it off as 
private property. Almost every 
EZLN autonomous zone has experi- 
enced this at the hands of thd para- 
military group cleverly named, 
Organization for the Defense of 
Indigenous and Peasant Rights 
(OPDDIC). 

While we visited the Zapatista 
autonomous zone of Olga Isabel, 
locals told us that daily the militia is 
positioned around the community 
for a possible land seizure. Fre- 
® quently OPDDIC attempts to tear 
s down signs proclaiming the exis- 
® tence of autonomous zones as well as 
paint over Zapatista murals. 

.The community noted they will 
not violently engage any official or paramilitary, as all 
Zapatistas are now practicing purely pacifist resis- 
tance. Supporters say that provocations by paramili- 
taries and the official military welcome a violent reac- 
tion, as the Mexican army has the capability to exter- 
minate every Zapatista within a week. 

We were invited to the autonomous zone of Nuevo 
Rosario to help document the atrocities committed 
there. Recently Zapatistas of other communities, as 
well as international observers, have come to Nuevo 
Rosario to deter future attacks. 

Local residents of the community detailed events in 
February explaining that about 140 members of 
OPDDIC and government supporters came and 
torched houses, stole wood and animals, decimated 
trees with chainsaws, broke the community oven to 
pieces and burned crops such as com and fruit.Of the 
Zapatista crops that weren’t ruined, many were stolen. 

As if the destruction of the community wasn’t 
enough, members of the paramilitary physically 
attacked families and abused women and children. 
Practicing pacifism along with all other EZLN, the cit- 
izens of Nuevo Rosario could simply watch as the plun- 
derers burned their homes and fields to the ground. 

The point was clear. OPDDIC wants to force the Zap- 
atistas to cooperate with government sponsored priva- 
tization and to turn their collective land into another 
free market for capitalists to use at their disposal. The 
EZLN voices of resistance in Nuevo Rosario echo those 
of all the autonomous zones, that the struggle is about 
more than land ownership, but culture as well. 

Despite the devastation experienced at Nuevo 
Rosario one man’s answer came easily when asked if 
they’d stay on the land: “We’ll always stay, it’s our land 
that we’ll always work and we’ll use our word as our 
weapon.” 


towns. Insurgents fleeing the crackdown there simply 
relocated to carry out further sectarian violence and 
attacks on American troops. The intra-Iraqi violence 
itself is taking on an increasingly savage sectarian 
character, as witnessed by the huge bombing in a Tur- 
comen village called Armili in July that left hundreds 
dead. Another bombing of a village of Iraq's small reli- 
gious minority of Yazidis.near Mosul in August result- 
ed in a similar death toll. 

Simply put, it is not clear how much more success as 
defined by Bush and General Petraeus the Iraqi people 
can take. 

WILL BUSH PRESS ON? 

Given Bush's determination to stay .the course in 
Iraq, conditions there will in all likelihood decline. 
More families will be driven from their homes, sectari- 
an killings will continue to take place, the grievous sit- 
uation of women in Iraqi society will further deterio- 
rate, and more people will be adversely impacted by 
the U.S.'s counterinsurgency campaigns. The extent of 
Iran's involvement in Iraq is such that the risk of an 
incident between the two countries that escalates out 
of control is also present. 

Bush and his war cabinet know that the war is 
unpopular at home, but remain stubbornly committed 
to pressing on with it. The leaders of the Democratic 
Party claim to be against the war, but are willing, for 
their own political reasons, to let the President have 
his way. Despite these facts, the clamor for change from 
below is becoming more and more difficult for the 
politicians to ignore. 

Anti-war sentiment is extending far beyond the 
ranks of the activists and organizers who claim to lead 
the movement and is. now in evidence among people 
who are no longer willing to tolerate the seemingly 
open-ended conflict. 

A day of nationwide demonstrations against the war 
in Iraq has been called for Oct. 27 and there is every 
chance that the turnout may serve to shake the Bush 
administration's confidence that it can prosecute its 
war with no accountability whatsoever. 

Queer Dotes 

By Elise 

This year’s South Africa National Women’s Day cele- 
brations were disturbed by the July murders of three 
lesbians. Sizakele Sigasa’s, Salome Masooa’s and 
Thokozane Qwabe’s murders exemplify the persecution 
GLBT people, especially lesbians — and, even more, 
Black and mixed-race lesbians — still face in South 
Africa, despite its constitution being the first in the 
world (1996) banning discrimination based on sexual 
orientation. Police investigations into Sigasa’s and 
Masooa’s murders are underway while a suspect in 
Qwabe’s murder has been arrested and charged with 
her murder. 

*** .. 

Immigration Equality and Human Rights Watch are 
concerned that Victoria Arellano, a transgender 
woman, died, in July, because she was repeatedly 
denied medical care, including HIV medication. Ms. 
Arellano was in federal custody at a San Pedro deten- 
tion center. In late August AIDS/HIV advocates, doc- 
tors and lawyers allege that south Florida jails delay, 
up to months, dispensing medication to a number of 
HIV positive inmates, 15 of whom have filed com- 
plaints. Dr. Ron Shansky, of the National Commission 
on Correctional Healthcare, emphasizes that HIV med- 
ication must be delivered in a timely fashion for the 
health of affected prisoners. 

—From gaynewswatch and 365Gay 

Iraq war protests 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — Even in a medium-sized city of the 
Deep South, the rejection of the Iraq War and occupa- 
tion is strong. On Aug. 28, the Mid-South Peace and 
Justice Center held a rally outside the Federal Build- 
ing here, which attracted dozens, though it was the 
middle of a work day. It featured the Eyes Wide Open 
Tennessee exhibit— a set of boots for every soldier from 
Tennessee killed in this war and occupation, together 
with another collection of 100 shoes, each pair repre- 
senting 1,000 (or more) Iraqi civilians killed. 

Originally, Eyes Wide Open was a traveling exhibit 
with boots for every U.S. military man and woman 
killed there, but the ever-climbing death toll made it 
too big to transport, so it was divided between the 50 
states. Along with speeches, two activists — one of them 
a Vietnam veteran — read out the names of the fallen. 

Two weeks later, a different group— the Peace at 
Pentecost Movement, which brings together laity and 
clergy from many denominations — held a remem- 
brance of Sept. 11, 2001, which they called “A People of 
Faith, Not Fear: Working for Peace in a World of War.” 
Along with workshops-and an ecumenical service, this 
included a street-comer rally with over 30 people. 

Four years ago, I would have half expected an anti- 
war rally held in Memphis on the anniversary of Sept. 
11 to be attacked with physical violence, maybe even a 
pickup truck jumping the curb to hit us. But in 2007 we 
received overwhelming support: honks, waves, and 
peace signs from numerous passing drivers and pas- 
sengers. — Anti-war activist 
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By Kevin A. Barry and Mitch Weerth 


Recently, Israel tightened its blockade on the 1.5 
million people of the Gaza Strip still further, declaring 
it a “hostile territory.” Already having cut off the move- 
ment of people and most goods, it announced on Sept. 
20 that it would allow food, water, and medical supplies 
to cross into Gaza, but that henceforth it “would 
impose restrictions... to limit the circulation of goods as 
well as the supply of gasoline and electricity.” 

Gasoline is necessary for ambulances and electricity 
is required for the functioning of all medical institu- 
tions as well as the water supply, which comes primar- 
ily from wells with electric pumps. Such measures 
would particularly target the most vulnerable: ehil- 

Argentina’s factories 

The 156 workers at the Hotel BAUEN in Buenos 
Aires, one of Argentina’s worker-run workplaces, have 
been threatened again with eviction. The four-star 20- 
story hotel, built in 1978, has been run entirely by the 
workers since they re-opened it in 2003, after it was 
abandoned by the former owners during the 2001 eco- 
nomic meltdown. The government is apparently trying 
to set a precedent by ordering the eviction, since 
BAUEN is a very visible, example of the success of the 
cooperative movement, and because it is often used as 
a free meeting place for the radical movement. Like 
many occupied factories, more than 150 of which still 
function, their legal standing has never been resolved. 

In August several mass demonstrations were held in 
Buenos Aires to support the workers, but the mass 
media in Argentina has mostly stopped reporting on 
the worker-run factories, so an international campaign 
has begun to draw attention to BAUEN’s predicament. 
The June mayoral elections in Buenos Aires were a set- 
back because a rightist business tycoon, Mauricio 
Macri, was, elected. He assumes power in December 
and has already been promising to evict some 19,000 
squatters living in abandoned buildings in the capital. 

Guatemalan elections 

Nearly 50 people, including campaign workers and 
family members of candidates, were murdered in the 
months leading up to the Sept. 9 presidential elections 
in Guatemala — the bloodiest election in 2ft years. 

Thirty percent of the vote went to General Otto 
Perez Molina of the Patriotic Party (PP), who promises 
to crack down on the violence that wracks the country. 
Perez Molina, former head of the government intelli- 
gence agency was involved in some of the massacres of 
the indigenous population during the 1960-1996 civil 
war that claimed some 200,000 lives. 

Alvaro Colom of the National Union of Hope (UNE), 
a center-left coalition, took 36% of the vote, and a 
runoff election is scheduled for Nov. 4. Rigoberta 
Menchu, who only formed her party (Encuentro por 
Guatemala) in February, garnered 3%. In another sign 
of the weakness of the Left, the URNG, the coalition 
party of former insurgents formed in 1982, fared so 
poorly that it might lose representation in Congress. 

Another sobering element is that Jose Rios Montt, 
who ruled the country with Ronald Reagan’s help in 
1982-83, and presided over a campaign that slaugh- 
tered some 10,000 people (and displaced another 
100,000, according to Amnesty International), won a 
seat in Congress. This means he will have immunity 
from prosecution for the next four years, at which time 
he will be 86 years old. Rigoberta Menchu has suc- 
ceeded in getting a Spanish court to issue a warrant for 
his arrest for genocide, but within Guatemala he has 
been protected by the oligarchy that the U.S. has his- 
torically supported. 


dren, the elderly, and the ill. United Nations Secretary 
General Ban Ki-moon declared Israel in violation of 
international law, which prohibits collective punish- 
ments on the part of an occupying power. 

As usual, the U.S. supported Israel’s moves, on the 
grounds that the fundamentalist Hamas movement, 
which took power in Gaza in June, is a terrorist group. 
Here again, the notion is one of the collective punish- 
ment of Palestinian people. They are “guilty” of having 
voted for Hamas in the January 2006 elections and 
then for largely supporting Hamas during the mini- 
civil war last June, which overthrew the remnants of 
the more secular but corrupt Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) in Gaza. 

Under the grand illusion that they can impose a set- 
tlement on the Palestinian people, the U.S. and Israel 
are now supporting the PLO’s Mahmoud Abbas, who 
holds power in the West Bank. But Israel has only 
played at negotiating^ with Abbas. Its biggest conces- 
sion has been the release of a few hundred Palestinian 
prisoners, out of the 11,000 Israel is holding! Abbas’s 


Burma awakens 



As we go to press, the military rulers of Burma 
(Myanmar) seem to have gained the upper hand over 
the democratic movement, which brought tens of thou- 
sands onto the streets in anti-regime protests in Sep- 
tember. Not since 1988, when a mass uprising involv- 
ing millions was bloodily suppressed, has the move- 
ment been able to mobilize this kind of numbers. 

In August, the regime provoked the long-suffering 
working people with a sharp rise in the prices of fiiel 
and cooking oil. Within days, student youth were tak- 
ing t(3 the streets, in the face of the government’s vigi- 
lantes. In September, young Buddhist monks took the 
lead, a group the regime hesitated to attack as force- 
fully as it had the students. It was at this point that 
tens of thousands came into the streets. 

Some called openly for the military to step down, 
while others spoke quietly of “revolution.” There have 
been scattered reports of rank-and-file soldiers refus- 
ing orders. It would take deep cracks inside the 
400,000-strong military to topple a regime that has not 
hesitated to wage war on its own people. 

Burma’s students, working people, and national 
minorities have a long history of struggle. They are 
working out new forms of resistance, using cellphones 
and the internet to contact each other and the outside 
world. Win or lose, they have written a new page in 
their country’s long and painful struggle for liberation. 

—Oct. 1,2007 


support shrinks further eveiy time he’s photographed 
with an Israeli or U.S. official, while no concrete moves 
are taken to allow the establishment of a Palestinian 
state. The reactionary Hamas is the gainer here. 

The U.S. gives Israel wide latitude to attack neigh- 
boring states. Thus, it said absolutely nothing after 
Israel bombed Syria, also in September. Neither the 
U.S. nor Israel will publicly discuss the raid, but leaks 
to the media suggest the possibility of an attack on a 
nuclear power facility. 

In the U.S., there is not a hint of criticism of Israel’s 
occupation, of its aggression, or of its apartheid-like 
wall through the West Bank in the speeches of any of 
the leading presidential candidates. In addition, a 
McCarthyite campaign of vilification on the part of the 
Israel Lobby rains down upon any and all critics of 
Israel. The Lobby succeeded in getting Professor Nor- 
man Finkelstein fired from DePaul University, despite 
strong faculty support for his scholarship. 

Some critics of Israel, whether on the Left or those 
on the Right like John Mearsheimer and Stephen Walt, 
authors of The Israel Lobby and U.S. Foreign Policy, 
argue that the Lobby is distorting U.S. foreign policy. 
This too is an illusion, behind which hides the notion of 
an “hdnest” imperialism, not swayed by “special inter- 
ests” % ' 

As historian Mark LeVine noted in a review of The 
Israel Lobby, “In fact, it is the other way around. The 
United States has been using Israel to fulfill its poli- 
cies objectives for four decades, right up to last sum- 
mer, when the Bush administration encouraged a dis- 
astrous proxy war with Hezbollah as a way of testing 
the weapons and tactics of Iran, Hezbollah's main 
sponsor, in the event of a U.S. attack” (Asia Times, Sept. 
7,2007). 

Human Rights Watch has just issued a damning 
243-page report on the 2006 war, which concludes: 
“Most of the civilian deaths resulted from Israel’s fre- 
quent failure to abide by a fundamental obligation of 
the laws of war: the duty to distinguish between mili- 
tary targets and civilians.... Hezbollah did at times vio- 
late the laws of war by firing rockets from or storing 
ammunition in civilian areas, but those violations were 
not widespread and did not account for the vast major- 
ity of civilian deaths that we investigated.” 

Japan resignation 

The resignation of Prime Minister Shinzo Abe and 
his replacement by fellow Liberal Democratic Party 
(LDP) leader Yasuo Fukuda represents more than a 
changing of the guard, for Fukuda hails from a less 
reactionary wing of the LDP. 

Abe had pursued a hard-right politics, whether on 
the death penalty, militarization, denial of World War 
II war crimes and sex slavery, or cooperation with the 
U.S. war machine in Afghanistan. Moreover, he lacked 
the populist touch of his equaljy right-wing predeces- 
sor, Junichiro Koizumi. 

Japan now dominates global capitalist markets in 
robotics, flat screens, digital cameras, and microchips, 
with Toyota having displaced General Motors as the 
world’s largest automobile company. At the same time, 
Japan exhibits the most rapidly growing domestic eco- 
nomic disparities between citizens of any of the indus- 
trialized countries. 

This has finally come back to haunt the LDP, result- 
ing in their crushing defeat at the hands of the opposi- 
tion Democratic Party (DP) in July elections for the 
upper house of parliament. The DP, itself fairly conser- 
vative, took advantage of government callousness 
toward pensioners and of a major accident at a nuclear 
power plant. The DP has also vowed to end the Japan- 
ese Navy’s involvement in logistical support for the 
war in Afghanistan. 
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Toothless laws force 
workers to act 

By Htun Lin 

On Oct. 12, over 5,000 registered nurses of the Cali- 
fornia Nurses Association (CNA) returned to the pick- 
et line in a two-day strike at hospitals affiliated with 
Sutter Health. The primary issue in the strike was not 
salary or benefits, but the nurses' right to provide qual- 
ity care in the face of pervasive non-compliance with 
state-mandated nurse-to-patient ratios. 

These ratios were hard fought legislative victories, 
yet RNs themselves say that these laws lack teeth. 
There's little enforcement. Therefore, union nurses 
now want the same legal language in their own union 
contracts. They realize that the question of law cannot 
be separated from the fundamental conflict from which 
it arose in the workplace. 

REGAINING CONTROL 

The issue for frontline workers is one of regaining 
control over their labor. The lack of enforcement of this 
law reopened this issue for nurses. They are telling 
union officials to return to the shop floor. 

A movement doesn't stand still. It either moves for- 
ward or falls back. The nurses' union at the hospital 
where I work learned that truth the hard way. For the 
last several years, professional campaigners and labor 
advocates from both the CNA and the service workers' 
union (Health Care West or HCW) rubbed shoulders 
with legislators in the halls of the state capitol, and 
won legislative victories. The key victory was the state- 
mandated nurse-to-patient ratio. 

Feeling confident, CNA then launched a major elec- 
toral campaign to pass a California proposition to rid 
state elections of dirty campaign money. That measure 
failed miserably after the vej-y same dirty money, 
which the nurses targeted, defeated the proposition. 
All the corporate donors (including HMO's, real estate, 
and insurance industries) flooded the state initiative 
process with tens of millions of dollars to defeat a 
proposition which big business correctly deemed as "a 
stepping stone" towards a single-payer universal 

Continued on page 3 
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Racism and terror 


By John Alan 

Jena, Louisiana, was an unknown Southern town 
until a year ago. On the campus of Jena's high school 
there was a tree called a "white tree," because only 
white students at Jena's high school were sitting under 
its branches. When a Black student asked to sit under 
that tree, nobses were hung on the tree by three white 
students. 

This noose-hanging by Jena's white students was 
passed off as a joke. But it is not a joke and every Black 
person knows that. New noose incidents keep popping 
up all over the country. When ten of thousands attend 
demonstrations against this, as occurred on Nov. 16 in 
Washington, D.C., they are mostly ignored. 

The present atmosphere echoes back to a practice of 
racism in American history when a noose over the head 
of a Black person meant an actual lynching by a mob of 
whites. Lynching was a form of all-American terrorism 
to keep the Black population enslaved after legal 
emancipation. Racism was and continues to be integral 
to American capitalism. This theme from my column 
from May 2002, "Racism and Terror,” reprinted below, 
is as relevant as ever. — JA 

♦ + ♦ 

President Bush has declared a war on "terrorism 
and evil." But his war totally ignores the racist terror- 
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Challenge to Musharraf's 
dictatorship in Pakistan 


By Kevin Michaels 

Pakistan is deeply embroiled 
in an intense political crisis 
that has roots in events that 
took place well before the Sep- 
tember 11, 2001 attacks forced 
the country into the center of 
world attention. Bush ally Per- 
vez Musharraf — who seized 
power from a democratically 
elected government in a 1999 
military coup — has imposed a 
state of emergency throughout 
Pakistan, suppressed the coun- 
try's media and jailed unknown 
numbers of activists, lawyers 
and ordinary people opposed to 
his. autocratic rule. 

‘As Musharraf s most promi- 
nent opponents race from com- 
promise to compromise in 
efforts to secure power for 
themselves, and the U.S. gov- 
ernment mulls whether to 
abandon the general or to 
remain his chief bulwark, the 
people of Pakistan look warily 
to an uncertain future. 

While Musharraf seems to 
have gambled successfully on 
his ability to weather the mass 



Continued on page 10 Protest against closing opposition press and emergency rule in Pakistan. 


South Africa 2007: The year of fire 


CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA — For many activists in our 
country this has been the year of fire. The public sec- 
tor strike of 28 days in June was the biggest strike in 
the history of South Africa, surpassing that of the 
miners strike of 1922 and 1926 and the 1987 miners 
strike by Black mineworkers of the National Union of 
Mineworkers (NUM). The '2007 public sector strike 
was a vicious strike, since the military was called in 
to replace striking workers and pitched battles were 
fought with police on picket lines. 

The strike was successful in that the unions were 
able to get the government to increase its wage offer. 
Close to one million public servants participated in 

the 
strike 
and 
were 
orga- 
nized in 
strike 
commit- 
tees and 
teacher- 
commu- 
n i t y 
forums. 
I t 

inspired 
workers 
in other 
sectors 
of the 
economy 
t o 

demand 
wage 
increas- 
es above that of the rate of inflation, which led to 
many strikes involving tens of thousands of workers. 
One estimate of workers on strike for June-July- 
August 2007 is that close to two million went on 
strike. 

In addition, township struggles that have raged 
since 2000 have escalated this year. An independent 
researcher claims that close to 6,000 protests 
occurred since 2005 over lack of service delivery. 

School and university students and environmental 
organizations are also fighting for their issues. And 
the "Fourth Estate" — the media — has asserted its 
constitutional right to freedom of speech in endless 
battles with the ruling ANC government. 

Lastly and most important, the struggle of 
HIV/AIDS activists continues through marches, defi- 
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ance actions, class actions and international solidari- 
ty campaigns. Currently the balance of class forces in 
South Africa is shifting towards the working class as 
experienced in the 1980s and 1990s. 

ROLE OF COSATU 

This situation was not, however, reflected and dis- 
cussed adequately in the input documents of the Cen- 
tral Committee (CC) of the November 2007 of Con- 
gress of South African Trade Unions (COSATU). The 
CC is the highest decision-making structure of the 
federation between its national congresses every four 
years — hence it is an important structure to gauge 
the tempo of struggles of organized workers and the 
place where the worker leaders of the federation meet 
to discuss strategies and plan the way forward. So 
while COSATU's members were conducting some of 
the most militant and vicious strikes this sense of 
urgency was not reflected by the CC. 

Instead, they have held long discussions on the 
interpretation of the history of the ANC, the National 
Democratic Revolution (NDR), the role of the working 
class and other classes in the NDR project and why 
the working class has to be the motive force of the 
NDR. 

The NDR is the South African theory of the two- 
stage struggle for socialism. That means first fighting 
for a democratic order in South Africa, i.e. non-racial 
capitalism, and then fighting for socialism afterward. 
The origins of the NDR is the Black Republic Thesis 
that was adopted at the Comintern in Moscow in 
1928, which called for "an independent native South 
Africa republic as a stage towards a workers' and 
peasants' republic with full rights for all races, black, 
colored and white." 

The Communist Party of South Africa (CPSA, fore- 
runner of the current SACP), attended the Comintern 
and had a divided mandate from their delegates. The 
majority rejected the Black Republic Thesis and sup- 
ported the perspectives of those who later formed the 
Left Opposition under Leon Trotsky. A minority sup- 
ported the Thesis. The CPSA was instructed by the 
Comintern to adopt the thesis and many that opposed 
the Black Republic Thesis were expelled from the 
party. 

This history of the nature of South African revolu- 
tion has been re-enacted many times over the years 
since the adoption of this fateful thesis. Many were 
expelled, written out of history, victimized, assaulted, 
ridiculed and even killed over similar differences in 
unions, non-governmental organizations and commu- 
nity organizations. 

Continued on page 11 
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Feminism , pacifism, capitalism 


by Anne Jadard 

For millennia, pacifism has been associated with 
women on the basis of biology. Bearing and nurturing 
children is supposed to make us abhor war, while men 
are supposed to be prone to it. The ideology that biolo- 
gy is destiny, not only for women but also for war, has 
persisted from the time of ancient Greece, like the play 
"Lysistrata," right through the 20th century. The suf- 
fragists really believed that winning the vote would 
lead to women voting out war. During the Cold War, 
pro-Soviet women's organizations pushed for the U.S. 
to disarm and be friendly to the Soviet Union on the 
grounds that "we're all just mothers." 

WITHIN ANTI-WAR MOVEMENT 

The Women's Liberation Movement of the 1960s and 
'70s changed all that. It burst out from within the anti- 
Vietnam War and Black freedom movements, when 
women who were inspired by those movements' visions 
of changing society became frustrated by the sexism 
within their own organizations. Women began to 
expand and develop new concepts of how deep the 
changes must be; they raised fundamental issues 
about the nature of capitalism, and its opposite. 

Some branches of the women's movement adopted 
biologically based alternatives. Some looked to Marx to 
explain the nature of the break from capitalist society 
that would make possible the reorganization of all 
human relations. But over the years, most rejected 
Marxism and settled for what turned out to be short- 
lived reforms of capitalism. 

Today the idea that women are by nature opposed to 
war is played on ironically in anti-war women's orga- 
nizations. Code Pink, a pacifist organization with 150 
chapters around the country, asks everyone to wear 
pink to demonstrations. 

Doubly stereotyped older women calling themselves 
the Raging Grannies use their assumed vulnerability 
to make news. Following their arrests for sitting-in at 
the Times Square recruiting station, where they 
demanded that they be signed up and sent to Iraq in 
place of their grandchildren, they managed to put the 
war on trial and won acquittal. 

BEYOND DISSATISFACTION 

While such tactics may be good for publicizing the 



by Mary Jo Grey 

President Bush vetoed money for women's health 
care in November because it included $310.9 million in 
funding for Title X family planning services. This 
largest increase in 35 years would have provided ser- 
vices for an, estimated 139,000 more women. Planned 
Parenthood President Cecile Richards said, "More than 
17 million women in the U.S. need subsidized birth 
control and this historic increase would help thou- 
sands of women prevent unintended pregnancy and 
plan healthy families." 

— information from Feminist Majority 


A Saudi Arabian court in November defended sen- 
tencing a 19-year-old victim of a gang rape by seven 
men to six months in jail and 200 lashes because she 
was alone with an unrelated male friend when 
attacked. The punishment was more than doubled by 
the court in considering her appeal of their verdict. The 
government implied her sentence was increased 
because she spoke to the press. Human Rights Watch 
said this "not only sends victims of sexual violence the 
message that they should not press charges, but offers 
protection and impunity to the perpetrators." 


As the East African nation of Burundi struggles to 
maintain peace and prepares for a reconciliation 
process, women's rights advocates are calling for 
nationwide legal and social reforms to address the 
countless crimes of sexual violence and to reform the 
country's legal treatment of rape. UN Human Rights 
chief Louise Arbor called the number of victims of sex- 
ual crimes in the region appalling. "There is a tenden- 
cy to treat these incidents as lesser crimes. Many who 
are brought to court on rape charges are immediately 
released," she said. 

—information from Women's eNews 


The Colorado Supreme Court voted unanimously in 
November to allow a proposed ballot initiative in the 
2008 election that would define a fertilized egg as a 
person. "Proponents of this initiative have publicly 
stated that the goal is to make all abortion illegal," 
said Kathryn Wittenben, executive director of Colorado 
NARAL Pro-Choice. "Yet nothing in the language of 
the initiative even mentions abortion. If that's not mis- 
leading, I don't know what is." This law could also 
affect any woman using hormone-based birth control 
or in vitro fertilization. 

— Information from Feminist Wire 


idea that the war in Iraq is bad, polls show that two- 
thirds of Americans already oppose it. Voters turned 
out the Republican majority from Congress, without 
effect on Bush's continuation of the war. Clearly some- 
thing more than widespread dissatisfaction with this 
war is needed to build a movement massive enough to 
stop it. 

Biologism has been a noose around humanity's neck, 
not only by keeping women from developing their 
minds, but also by substituting for better ideas about 
the social-economic causes of the horrors of existing 
society. In this "post-feminist" age, what ideas have 
replaced "biology is destiny"? 

Whether they appeal to our better "nature" or to 
morality, most anti-war groups say or imply that the 
problem, at root, is one of ethics and correct conscious- 
ness. They consequently limit their appeals to engaging 
in tactics designed to persuade others to become paci- 
fistic, rather than to overthrow a system to which war 
is intrinsic. 

Theirs is no solution. The system has to be uprooted. 
The limitations of pacifism, as well as the limitations of 
much of the Left's simplistic anti-U.S., pro-"resistance" 
positions, have contributed to the anti-war movement's 
failure to grow. 

BEYOND MORALITY 

What is needed is not to probe and challenge the 
nature or morality of women or men, but to probe and 
challenge the nature of society, and to develop the rev- 
olutionary impulses of the early women's movement 
that were truncated by its rejection of Marx. This is not 
accomplished by blaming the war on "greedy capital- 
ists" who want the oil and lucrative contracts in Iraq. 

Even less is it accomplished by the so-called leftists 
who condemn U.S. imperialism while giving support, or 
at least a free pass, to "the resistance," including to 
Islamist militia who are killing civilians and creating 
refugees by the hundreds of thousands. These militias 
want to impose theocratic rule that would imprison 
women in the kitchen and worse, and they are being 
fiercely fought by the Organization of Women's Free- 
dom in Iraq (OWFI). 

Marxist-Humanists have concluded that the way to 
build the anti-war movement into a force that can stop 
this war is to demonstrate what we are for, and to 
appeal to the U.S. public to join in supporting Iraqi 
women, workers, unemployed, youth, GLBT people and 
religious and national minorities, who are not so dif- 
ferent from us. 

News and Letters Committees is not the only group 
supporting women in Iraq. Code Pink and some other 
women's organizations have taken up the causes of the 
women's movements in Iraq, Afghanistan and else- 
where. But few groups are working to make people-to- 
people solidarity the basis of the anti-war movement. 
One group is The National Organization for Iraqi Free- 
dom Struggles, NO-IFS (no-ifs.org). We invite women to 
support its position and to fight to make these ideas 
central to the anti-war movement. 

FUNDAMENTAL CRITIQUE 

In fighting both the U.S. occupation and the political 
Islamists, women's organizations like OWFI in Iraq 
and RAWA in Afghanistan have opened the door to a 
critique of the capitalist system that nourishes both 
imperialism and religious fundamentalism. Capitalist- 
imperialism and religious fundamentalism are not 
opposites, but are symbiotically related. Capitalism's 
inherent instability and frequent crises underlies its 
failure to improve people's lives in vast areas of the 


world, paving the way for anti-revolutionary religious 
appeals to the poor. 

The same weaknesses in capitalism compel the U.S. 
drive for single world mastery (See the Marxist- 
Humanist Perspectives in the August-September 
N&L ). In short, to be "practical" about stopping war, we 
need to challenge the capitalist system itself. 

We invite women not only to become a new kind of 
activist in the anti-war movement, but also to work on 
analyzing this capitalist world and working out a theo- 
retic basis for a new society. If we allow the anti-war 
and feminist movements to remain separate, if we do 
not articulate a third way besides capitalist-imperial- 
ism and fundamentalism — socialist revolution — then 
we relegate women's freedom to an impossible beyond. 

Hospital vs. gay 
family 


* * 
V ' 


Brenda and Wanda Henson are 
the founders of Camp Sister Spirit, a 
feminist resource center and folk 
school in Ovett, Miss, that addresses 
progressive social issues and hosts, the yearly Gulf 
Coast Womyn's Festival. They also have a food pantry 
program and coordinate food and resource distribution 
in the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina. Their daughter, 
Andie Gibbs-Henson, and her partner, Terri Valenti, 
have been running the camp in recent years. 

Andie relates that in October, Brenda was admitted 
to Jeffextson Memorial Hospital in Pine Bluff, Ark., 
when sbje became critically ill from stage four colon 
cancer. She came out of kidney failure and congestive 
heart failure to have a pulmonary embolism when they 
tried to move her out of ICU. 

"They; have treated us horribly as a gay family," 
Andie saiid, "We have had to fight for Wanda, Brenda's 
life partner, to have spousal privileges and for her to 
see Mold's chart. The other night she was 'gone,' and 
we said iour goodbyes to her. The next morning they 
said her kidneys had kicked in and she was awake! We 
did not know if she was 'awake' for five minutes or 
what. The would not let Wanda or me in to see her! 
They called security and I was told to calm down, that 
my mom was not alone, 'Jesus was with her.'" 

In addition to the staff treating the family "like a cir- 
cus sideshow," Dr. Yunas at Pine Bluff refused to allow 
them to air vac Brenda to the St. Vincent Doctors Hos- 
pital in Little Rock, Ark. They had to hire an ambu- 
lance, which transported her 40 miles to Little Rock. 
However, Dr. Yunas had removed her second IV line, 
and if she had blown her line on the trip, there would 
have been no way to administer emergency drugs. 

"This new hospital is great," Andie said, "and we 
have a team of doctors and nurses that are wonderful. 
Even they are amazed at how Mom's care was 'not 
given' at Pine Bluff. The cardiologist was flabbergasted 
that there was no EKG in her chart and that they 
never gave her one after the pulmonary embolism." 

Brenda still has "a multitude of health problems," 
but she is back home with Wanda in Dumas, Ark. She 
enjoys receiving cards and phone calls, but Andie asks 
that activists not discuss the Pine Bluff hospital situa- 
tion with Brenda, only with herself and Wanda. She 
also asks for activists to send complaints to the Pine 
Bluff Hospital and contributions to Camp Sister Spirit. 

—Friend of Camp Sister Spirit 


'Sisterhood, Interrupted' dispels myths 


Sisterhood, Interrupted: From Radical Women to 
Grrls Gone Wild by Deborah Siegel (Palgrave Macmil- 
lan, 2007) studies how the controversies within the 
feminist movement have played out in the 
popular culture of the 1960s through today. 

Siegel noticed that younger women get a very 
incomplete, caricatured view from popular 
culture of the feminism that arose in the mid- 
1960s, which makes this movement seem 
monolithic. She wants them to know about the 
multifaceted and contentious history of what 
is called feminism's "second wave" so that 
they can avoid both the trap of rebelling 
against its supposed stodgy "political correct- 
ness," and that of idealizing its supposedly 
harmonious "sisterhood." She also wants to 
remedy the view that second wavers get from 
the mainstream media of "third wavers" — the 
new generation of younger feminists — as not 
serious. 

Siegel often focuses on Betty Friedan, author of The 
Feminine Mystique, who used the mainstream media 
(including a women's magazine column) to help popu- 
larize liberal feminism but at the expense of radical 
feminists, all of whom she lumped together and demo- 
nized as "man-haters." In reality, the radical feminism 
of the 1960s and '70s contained just as many, if not 
more, competing philosophies than it does today. This 
should be a surprise, not only to the average person 
who continues to believe the "man-hater" myth, but to 
radical feminists themselves, some of whom argue over 
ideological purity. 

This brings up the question of just what constitutes 



being 


a "radical" or a "liberal" feminist position, as the defin- 
itions have often changed and even switched places. 
One of the major controversies between the two (and 
within radical feminism) has been a view of feminism 
as a mass movement with the goal of changing 
society's institutions vs. a view of feminism as 
self-empowerment, with even Friedan switch- 
ing views. Other controversies have been over 
sexual liberation and "cultural feminism" and 
whether they really make any change in soci- 
ety and women's lives or whether they are 
dangerous distractions from such change. All 
of these controversies have also been played 
out as a supposed generation gap between sec- 
ond and third wave feminisms. 

Siegel points out that third wavers often 
think they have invented sexual liberation, 
which was really a focus of radicals in the sec- 
ond wave, and which Friedan derided as "orgasm poli- 
tics." ( I've personally seen the same term used by sec- 
ond wavers to describe the supposed frivolity of third 
wavers!) However, the various strands of both radical 
and liberal feminism have contributed towards both 
individual empowerment and reforming society, even 
though ithe same battles against oppression still must 
be fought. 

Sisterhood, Interrupted was written to reach out to 
the general public, especially younger women, to help 
them learn more about the feminist movement and 
entice them to become active in it. Siegel envisions her 
book as the start of a conversation in which more fem- 
inists Will write comprehensive books on feminist the- 
ory, activism, and history. 

— Adele 
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UAW to serve Wall Street not workers 


DETROIT — The nature of the United Auto Workers 
union is forever changed. Many analysts have noted 
that the UAW contracts signed with General Motors, 
Chrysler and Ford resulted in significant changes, but 
few, if any, have dealt with the massive impact that 
those changes will have on every aspect of 
the lives of everyone, not only on those 
directly involved in the auto industry, but 
also everyone in the nation as well as in the 
world. 

Of the many provisions in the contracts, 
the most transformative is the one dealing 
with VEBA (Voluntary Employees Benefit 
Association), which transfers employee pen- 
sions and health care costs from the corpo- 
rations to the UAW — a transfer involving 
billions of dollars (nobody knows how many 
billions) eventually. 

'HELLO, SUCKER 1 

Wall Street financiers are salivating at 
the prospect of getting their hands on these 
billions and are developing strategies on 
how to get these billions to invest. With 
these new billions, the UAW becomes one of 
the biggest players in the financial market. 

What this means is that the UAW's focus 

will increasingly be on Wall Street instead of the shop 

floor and the welfare of the rank-and-file workers. 

Negotiations over the VEBA provisions, involving 
armies of accountants, economists, lawyers and health 
care and pension specialists from both the UAW and 
GM took nearly a month to hammer out — along with a 
sham two-day strike to try to convince the rank and file 
that the union was fighting for them. These basic 
VEBA provisions provided the basic formula for the 
Chrysler and Ford contracts. 

WHAT'S GOOD FOR GM... 

Most rank-and-file workers know instinctively, and 
from bitter experience, that when corporate executives 
speak approvingly about a contract, it is good for the 
corporations but bad for the workers. Every GM, 
Chrysler and Ford executive, as well as virtually all of 
the capitalist newspaper and TV commentators, 
heaped much praise on UAW President Ron Gettelfin- 
ger for being "visionary," "realistic," "far-sighted," "pro- 
gressive," "cooperative," and "understanding." 

In other words, it is corporate interests that are 
being served to cut their costs to enable them to 

Toothless laws 

continued from page 1 

health care. It was a rude awakening for CNA. 

With that defeat of the effort by the nurses' union, 
Gov. Schwarzenegger was able to launch his own state- 
mandated "universal" health insurance, which the 
insurance industry helped to draft. It turned out to be 
a formula which requires every single individual to 
buy health insurance, even at the risk of taking food 
away from one's table. This is similar to the proposals 
being put forward by leading Democratic presidential 
candidates. 

IT'S THE LAW— MAYBE 

In 2004, California became the first state in the 
nation requiring a set nurse-to-patient ratio. Surgical 
units, for example, must have no more than five 
patients for every nurse. In units with sicker patieilts, 
such as emergency departments, the ratio can go as 
low as one to one. However, the state bureaucrats have 
left compliance up to individual hospital administra- 
tions. They have not enforced a single standard, 
applied across the board, to all HMOs and hospitals as 
the law mandates. Nurses complain that compliance 
has been spotty, especially at Sutter. 

The deterioration of work conditions due to under- 
staffing at Sutter meant nurses constantly missed 
meals and breaks in order to minimize endangering 
patients. There have been state penalties assessed 
against Bay Area hospitals owned by the Sutter chain, 
like a $2 million fine imposed for failing to provide ade- 
quate meals and breaks in 2005 and 2006. These mil- 
lion dollar fines of $3 million are treated by the HMOs 
as just another cost of doing business. 

WORKPLACE AS BATTLEFIELD 

The CNA strike demonstrates that, after spending 
the better part of the last decade on their political cam- 
paigns in the governor's office and the state legisla- 
ture, after so many legislative victories and defeats, 
the nurses' union has come full circle. They've come to 
realize that real power resides in the workplace, with 
the ideas and concerns of their membership. 

Nurses on the ground keep discovering the woeful 
inadequacy of state initiatives. That was true when the 
nurses turned to direct solidarity by creating RNRN 
(RN Response Network) as they deemed the govern- 
ment's efforts totally worthless during and after Hur- 
ricane Katrina. Now they are returning to their own 
self-direction in the face of capital's efforts to get 
around the laws nurses struggled to enact. 

The -fundamental struggle in the workplace is 
against being alienated from one's own labor, a strug- 
gle, which reaches beyond any law that keeps the sys- 
tem intact. A different future depends on workers fully 
realizing direct solidarity with each other as the way 
to overcome alienated labor. 



Striking 
rewared with a rotten contract. 


become more competitive with other auto manufactur- 
ers throughout the world. Cutting costs means cutting 
workers' benefits. 

Reducing or eliminating pensions and health care 
has been spreading slowly in the U.S. for at least a 
decade. But these auto con- 
tracts will open the flood- 
gates for these reductions 
and will affect every future 
contract in every industry, as 
well as all private employers 
who now provide these bene- 
fits. The impact will be felt 
nationally and international- 
ly- 

This is reminiscent of 
1979, when then-UAW Presi- 
dent Doug Fraser agreed 
with then-Chrysler Presi- 
dent Tee Iacocca to cut 
Chrysler workers' wages to 
"save" the company from 
, bankruptcy (which never 
, would have happened). By 

UAW members at GM giving away what was not 

his to give, Fraser opened 
wide the doors to a wave of 
contract concessions by labor bureaucrats that has con- 
tinued with a vengeance to this day. 

NEW HIRES TO WORK FOR HALF 

Major provisions in the new auto contracts, in addi- 
tion to VEBA, include a divisive two-tier wage system 
wherein new hires in non-core jobs (whatever this 
turns out to be) will be paid about half of what they 
now make. This is a direct attack on unions and their 
principle of equal pay for equal work. New hires will be 
working at the same jobs as older workers, but will be 
paid half as much. 

GM also committed to keeping a number of plants 
open during the term of the contract. It did not say how 
many workers would remain. Automation in the facto- 
ries continues at a breakneck speed that has already 
eliminated at least half of the auto workers in the past 
15 years. More layoffs are sure to come. 

More company flexibility in directing the work force, 
also agreed to by the union bureaucrats, simply means 
work speed-up for those who remain in the factory. 
Workers know very well the many ways the company is 
always demanding more productivity at their expense. 

The relatively low margin of approval on the vote at 
GM frightened the union bureaucrats, who began a 
concerted effort to sell the contract. They became des- 
perate over the slim approval vote at Chiysler — that 
approval was in doubt until the very end. Once again 
the union threw all of its resources to aid the compa- 
nies and win contract approval at Ford. But the resis- 
tance to the contracts has never been so huge in the 
history of the UAW, reflecting the increasing distrust of 
the rank and file in their union bureaucrats. 

—Andy Phillips 
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Bush fire response: 
seize immigrants 

ESCONDIDO, CAL — Southern California is on fire, 
columns of smoke and flames rise up, residents flee 
their homes. The governor declares the state a disaster 
zone, and soon after the president does the same. 

The impact on North San Diego County is tremen- 
dous. Thousands of field and construction workers 
have their residences in Ramona, Valley Center, and 
Escondido. They took refuge in the football stadium, 
where they believed they would receive aid just as 
their neighbors did. 

But many of these workers are undocumented. They 
are afraid to go out, but the fires give them no other 
option. 

When they reached the stadium, they were 
shocked to find immigration officials. Some were 
detained and deported. Many fled and disap- 
peared into the city's landscape. 

It is wonderful to see how the community has come 
together during this disaster. People were helping one 
another. Race, religion, gender, class do not matter. Cal- 
ifornians demonstrate their unity — human rights 
groups, churches, and individuals unite to give as 
much as they can. 

FASCIST MILITIA 

Then, like a dark stain on these laudable efforts, a 
group of racists — the Minutemen — invaded Chicano 
Park and began to insult and provoke the Chicano 
community that had gathered to collect aid for those 
displaced by the fires. In this site so symbolic of Chi- 
cano history and pride, the people refuse to be pro- 
voked and continue their charitable work. 

The fires passed very close to my home. I watched 
the terrible news. The phone rang and the Escondido 
police said we had to evacuate. We packed a suitcase 
with documents and clothes and left, but no one told us 
where the nearest evacuation center was. So, as we 
waited in a parking lot filled with hundreds of cars, 
RVs, vans, and families, I began to wonder. 

IRAQ STILL BURNING 

In December of 2003 when I visited Iraq, I witnessed 
a catastrophe even greater than the one we have just 
lived through — Bush's war. 

More than 3,838 American soldiers have died, 
among them my son, and the American people are not 
moved to action. We are saddened by the fact that 14 
people died in the fires. But what do we feel for the 
thousands killed by Bush's criminal acts? 

We lament the high cost of the fire damage. Who will 
lament the much higher cost of Bush's illegal war? 

We lament the fact that many homes were lost in the 
fire. Who will lament the loss of everything from muse- 
ums to poor people's homes in Iraq? Enough hypocrisy. 
Enough apathy about human suffering. If, here in Cal- 
ifornia, the people and the media were moved by the 
fires, why are they not moved by an even greater 
tragedy — the genocide in Iraq? Why? 

Citizens of the world, I invite you to consider the 
pain of your fellow human beings. We come together 
and help one another in times of natural disaster. Why 
do we not do the same when misguided leaders are 
causing more death than any fire could? 

Iraq is burning, but not from a natural disaster. It 
bums because of the bombs, bullets, and lies unleashed 
by immoral men. LET US ACT NOW! 

—Fernando Suarez del Solar 
Guerrero Azteca Peace Project 
(Translated by Jorge Mariscal) 
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On the 200th anniversary of Hegel's 
Phenomenology of Spirit 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF 

RAYA 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

As part of our commemoration of the 200th 
anniversary of the publication of Hegel's Phenome- 
nology of Spirit, we publish here two pieces written 
by Dunayevskaya in 1987 as part of her work on a 
planned book on "Dialectics of Organization and Phi- 
losophy." The first is a letter of June 26, 1986 written 
to an Iranian colleague. The original can be found in 
the Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion, 10769 and was republished in The Power of Neg- 
ativity: Selected Writings on the Dialectic in Hegel 
and Marx (Lexington Books, 2002), edited by Peter 
Hudis and Kevin Anderson. The second is an intro- 
duction to a republication in News & Letters , May 8, 
1987, of her 1960 Notes on Hegel's Phenomenology, 
the text of which also appears in The Power of Nega- 
tivity. Page-references to the Phenomenology of Spir- 
it are given (in parentheses) to the 1931 tra ns lation 
by J.B. Baillie ("PhGB") and to the more recent trans- 
lation by A.V. Miller ("PhGM"). Footnotes by the 
author are listed as "RD"; all others are by the edi- 
tors of The Power of Negativity. 


I. LETTER ON HEGEL'S 
PHENOMENOLOGY OF MIND 

L et me tell you some of the past from a faraway 
age — and I'm not talking so much about Marx 
(much less Marxist-Humanism), but about Hegel. 
Why do you suppose academics to this day refer to the 
Phenomenology of Mind [Spirit] as "chaotic," "very bril- 
liant and profound in spots," but definitely "Hegel 
didn't know where he was headed"; that he didn't even 
have subheads once he came to "Spirit"? 

It was because he didn't have the categories worked 
out systematically as they were in Science of Logic, 
where it was nice and smooth and they took for grant- 
ed they understood it; they certainly could repeat the 
categories; indeed, though it took them all the way 
until 1929 (having rejected the translation that was 
done in America by the Hegelians in St. Louis) before 
they published an English translation, they then 
appended a long and precise list of categories — 128 to 
be exact — so that anyone can repeat them if they can 
memorize 128 names.(l) 

We have yet to get any serious, full explanation of 
why there has been no reference to the fact that the 
year before Hegel died, he felt that he should add the 
three final syllogisms to the Absolute Mind. Do you 
know why that is? I'll tell you why. It is because we 
haven't understood that Phenomenology of Mind (1807, 
not 1830) projected ground for the Absolutes, and they 
haven't- understood that ground because it was the 
French Revolution. And Hegel was saying very pas- 
sionately: "Look at what happened in France, and we 
haven't even developed a single dialectical category, 
and we are talking philosophy time and time again." 
The whole philosophy of 2,500 years has to find a new 
language, and here it is. 

Academics had no vision then and they have no 
vision now. The whole truth is that between 1807 and 
1831 (death) it was a matter of developing that move- 
ment, historic movement, and that vision Marx alone 
saw. And he saw it because he was in a new age and 
needed a new language to express the forces and the 
Reason of Revolution [as] both continuity and discon- 
tinuity of the dialectic and of the new European Revo- 
lutions (1840s). That is why a serious Introduction is 
really always written at the end and is at the same 
time an Overview, which is what Marx was doing from 
1843 to 1883. 

II. INTRODUCTION TO 
■WHY HEGEL'S 

PHENOMENOLOGY? WHY NOW?' 

"The Spirit of the time, growing slowly and qui- - 
etly ripe for the new form it is to assume, disinte- 
grates one fragment after another of the structure 
of its previous world. That it is tottering to fall is 
indicated only by symptoms here and there. Frivo- 
lity and again ennui, which are spreading in the 
established order of things, the undefined forebod- 
ing of something unknown— all these betoken that 
there is something else approaching. This gradual 
crumbling to pieces, which did not alter the general 
look and aspect of the whole, is interrupted by the 
sunrise, which, in a flash and at a single stroke, 
brings to view the form and structure of the new 
world." 

—Hegel, Preface to the Phenomenology of Mind 
[PhGB, p. 75; PhGM, pp. 6-7] 

The most difficult of all tasks that have confronted 
every generation of Marxists is to work out Marx's 
Marxism for its age; the task has never been more dif- 
ficult than the one that confronts the decade of the 
1980s. We often ' like to quote that creatively great 
statement of Hegel about the "birth-time of History" 
[PhGB, p. 75; PhGM, p. 6], What is important to see is 
that the same paragraph that talks of the birth-time of 


history and a period of transition is likewise one that 
speaks about the period of darkness before the dawn . 

That is what we all have had to suffer through — the 
darkness before the dawn. Hegel articulated both the 
darkness and the dawn in the very same paragraph 
lucidly enough. Yet, because this appears in the Preface 
to the Phenomenology of Mind, it looks as if it were 
written in anticipation of the book, whereas, in truth, 
the Preface was written after the whole work was com- 
pleted; thus, we do not realize that the contradictory 
unity first became that translucent after the work was 
completed. 

It never fails that, at momentous world historic 
turning points, it is very difficult to tell the difference 
between two types of twilight — whether one is first 
plunging into utter darkness or whether one has 
reached the end of a long 
night and is just at the 
moment before the dawn 
of a new day. In either 
case, the challenge to 
find the meaning — what 
Hegel called "the unde- 
fined foreboding of some- 
thing ’ unknown" — 
becomes a compulsion to 
dig for new beginnings, 
for a philosophy that 
would try to answer the 
question "where to 
begin?" 

This was the reason 
for a new revolutionary 
philosophy — the birth of 
the Hegelian dialectic — 
at the time the great 
French Revolution did 
not produce totally new 
beginnings in philosophy. 

It caused Hegel's break 
with romanticism. His 
deep digging went, at one 
and the same time, back- 
ward to the origins of 
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ward as the French Revo- s Ihought. 

lution was followed by 

the Napoleonic era trying to dominate all of Europe. 

In a word, the crucible of history shows that the 
forces of actual revolution producing revolutions in 
philosophy recur at historic turning points. Thus in the 
1840s, with the rise of a totally new revolutionary 
class — the "wretched of the earth," the proletariat — 
Marx transformed Hegel’s revolution in philosophy 
into a philosophy of revolution. This founding of a new 
continent of thought and of revolution unchained the 
Hegelian dialectic, which Marx called "revolution in 
permanence." 

HEGEL IN THE AGE OF REVOLUTIONS 

Just as the shock of the simultaneity of the outbreak 
of World War I and the collapse of established Marxism 
(the Second International) compelled Lenin to turn to 
Marx's deep-rootedness in the Hegelian Dialectic, (2) so 
it has become imperative to find that missing link of a 
philosophy of revolution in the post-World War II 
world. 

A whole new world — a Third World — has been bom. 
Just as the East European revolutionaries rose up 
against Communist totalitarianism from within that 
orbit, so the Third World arose against Western impe- 
rialism. This movement from practice that is itself a 
form of theory has been digging for ways to put an end 
to the separation between theory and practice. It is this 
movement that has rediscovered Marx's early Human- 


ist Essays, as well as the work of his final decade where 
Marx predicted, in his studies of pre-capitalist soci- 
eties, that a revolution could come first in a technolog- 
ically backward land rather than in the technological- 
ly advanced West. It has had to stmggle under the 
whip of counter-revolution in a nuclearly armed world. 

Nowhere has this been more onerous than in the 
1980s under the Reagan retrogressionism, which has 
been bent on turning the clock backward — whether 
that be on civil rights, labor, women's liberation, youth 
and education or children. At the same time that there 
is this ideological pollution and the revolutionary 
Struggle against it, even some bourgeois Hegel scholars 
who opposed the "subversion" of Hegel by Marx and by 
today's Marxist-Humanists have had to admit: "If 
Hegel has not literally been to the barricades of strife- 

ridden cities, or explo- 
sive rural focos, he has 
been in the thick of cur- 
rent ideological com- 
bat."^) 

In its way, this, too, 
will help illuminate why 
we are publishing "Why 
Hegel's Phenomenology ? 
Why Now?" It will have 
two parts. What follows, 
as Part I, is a study of 
Hegel's first (and what 
Marx considered his 
most creative) work, 
Phenomenology of Mind 
(Geist), written as Lec- 
ture Notes for a class I 
gave on the Phenomenol- 
ogy in the 1960s.(4) Part 
II, which will follow in 
the near future, will be 
an essay on the Hegelian 
Dialectic as Marx cri- 
tiqued it in his Human- 
ist Essays in 1844 and 
continued to develop it 
throughout his life.(5) 
This is seen most clearly 
in Marx's greatest theo- 
retical work, Capital, 
especially in the final 
section of chapter 1, which Marx expanded on the 
"Fetishism of Commodities," in his last decade. It is 
there thlat a citation of what first appeared in Marx's 
1841 Doctoral Thesis reveals Marx's continued deep- 
rootedness in Hegel.(6) 

NOTES 

1. This "Table of Categories" is found in the Johnston and 
Struthers translation of the Science of Logic (New York: 
MacMillan, 1929). 

2. See "Lenin and the Dialectic: A Mind in Action" and "The 
Irish Revolution and the Dialectic of History" in Part IV — 
"World War I and the Great Divide in Marxism" — of my 
Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today. — RD 

3. See George Armstrong Kelly's Hegel's Retreat from Eleusis 
[Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1978], p. 224, and 
my answer to his critique of my Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao in the new 
Introduction I wrote for the 1982 edition. — RD 

4. For this study, see The Power of Negativity , pp. 35-48. 

5. Dunayevskaya did not live to complete her Part II of "Why 
Phenomenology ? Why Now?" She did write a rough draft of 
it, entitled "Why Phenomenology ? Why Now? What is the 
Relationship either to Organization, or to Philosophy, not 
Party, 1984-87?" It can be found in Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, 10883-90. 

6. In the section on the "Fetishism of Commodities" in chapter 
1 of Capital, Marx refers to Epicurus, the subject matter of 
his doctoral dissertation of 1841. 


1789, the event that deeply 
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Hegel's Phenomenology today: a Marxist-Humanist view 


by Peter Hudis 


" Pure self-recognition in absolute otherness, 
this Aether as such, is the ground and soil of Sci- 
ence or knowlege in general." — Hegel, Phenome- 
nology of Spirit 


ESSAY 


T he numerous discussions and conferences occuring 
around the world on Hegel's Phenomenology of 
Spirit on its 200th anniversary show that interest 
in his work is far from dead. Hegel's thought today 
appears to be as much at the center of ideological 
debate as ever before. 

This doesn't mean there aren't ongoing efforts to 
bury Hegel. One expression is the claim that despite 
the Phenomenology's impressive delineation of alien- 
ation and its transcendence, it fails in the end to 
account for otherness and new 
phenomena. The culmination of 
the Phenomenology in "Absolute 
Knowledge," many claim, closes 
the door to grasping social and 
cultural developments unantici- 
pated by Hegel — especially con- 
cerning issues of gender, race, and the contributions of 
the non- Western world. 

Answering this charge is not as simple as it may 
appear. For Hegel, truth is the correspondence of an 
object with its concept. One cannot speak of truth — 
and surely not of absolute truth — if the object is out- 
side of or opposed to consciousness. Each stage of con- 
sciousness that unfolds in Hegel's Phenomenology is 
therefore "defective" until we reach the final chapter 
on "Absolute Knowledge," where the opposition 
between concept and reality is transcended. 

Since it would appear that an absolute, by defini- 
tion, allows for nothing outside itself, many argue that 
"Absolute Knowledge" involves the annulment of oth- 
erness and difference. While a brief essay can hardly 
fully answer such claims, we can point matters in a 
proper direction by viewing Hegel's Phenomenology 
from a truly Marxist-Humanist perspective. 


HISTORY AND OTHERNESS 

Any effort to grasp how Hegel's Phenomenology 
relates to otherness hinges on appreciating its histor- 
ical dimension. 

As Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in Philosophy and 
Revolution, "Hegel created his dialectic from a most 
painstaking and rigorous examination of the move- 
ment of no less than 2,500 years of history." She 
argued, "It becomes impossible to separate reality and 
spirit, not because Hegel has imposed spirit upon real- 
ity, but because spirit is immanent in reality. "(1) 

While the presence of history is evident to any read- 
er of the Phenomenology, the manner in which history 
appears in it is difficult to unravel. The Phenomenolo- 
gy is neither a work of history as such nor does it fol- 
low any recognizable historical sequence. To give one 
example, although Revealed Religion preceded the 
Enlightenment by many centuries, the Phenomenolo- 
gy's discussion of it follows rather than precedes the 
critique of Enlightenment Reason. Hegel's references 
to specific historical episodes rarely correspond to the 
actual sequence by which they unfolded. Efforts to read 
the Phenomenology as a historic narrative disguised as 
a dialectic of consciousness are doomed to failure. 

Nevertheless, the presence of history is so overpow- 
ering in the Phenomenology that it can be divided into 
two parts. The first half— Consciousness, Self-Con- 
sciousness, and Reason — proceeds from the vantage 
point of individual consciousness. While each of these 
stages constitutes a "ladder" to the Absolute, Hegel 
shows each to be defective. We cannot reach the 
Absolute from the vantage point of individual con- 
sciousness alone. Hegel then retraces the journey on a 
higher level in the second half, which proceeds from 
Spirit to Religion to Absolute Knowledge. Its vantage 
point is not individual consciousness but social, cultur- 
al, or collective consciousness. 

So deeply rooted is the Phenomenology in actual 
history that Dunayevskaya held that it would not be 
wrong to simplify the the first half as dealing with 
what happens before the revolution and the second as 
what happens after it. The foremost revolution of con- 
cern to Hegel, of course, was the French Revolution of 
1789, which deeply impacted his entire thought. 

In The Young Hegel, George Lukacs argued that the 
Phenomenology is deeply rooted in history until 
"Absolute Knowledge" is reached. In contrast, Duna- 
yevskaya argued that no chapter of the Phenomenolo- 
gy is more historical than "Absolute Knowledge." This 
is because "Absolute Knowledge" is the accumulated 
totality of individual and social consciousness and 
experience. "The truth is the whole," and the whole 
includes both the individual and the social. It is impos- 
sible to concretely grasp history from the vantage 
point of individual consciousness alone. Attempts to do 
so represent an abstraction from history. 

In this sense, not only is "Absolute Knowledge" his- 
torical; it alone is historical in the fullest sense of the 
word. All that precedes the Absolute is partial, one- 
sided, and hence abstract. The Absolute alone is con- 
crete — historically concrete. 

Hegel is often attacked for the "idealism" of this 
standpoint. However, he is actually very close to Marx 
in this regard. Marx argued that history properly 




Read more about Hegel and Marx in Raya Ounayevskaya's 

Philosophyand 
mgmt Revolution 

1 from Hegel to Sartre 
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' A notable difference separates 
Raya Dunayevskaya's from the earfter 
positions [of Lukacs and Korsch], Their 
interpretation had limited the revolutionary impact 
of Hegel to the socio-political order. Dunayevskaya 
aims at a total liberation of the human person, " 

-Louis Dupr6 
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MARX AND HEGEL 


Nonetheless, did not Marx critique Hegel's Phenom- 
enology in his 1844 Manuscripts for presenting the 
Absolute as if it "has no object outside itself'? Marx 
wrote that in Hegel, "thingness is itself only an appear- 
ance." In Hegel, Marx argued, "Nature likewise is not 
external, except relative to this Idea." This is a serious 
defect, Marx held, since "a being which has no object 
outside of itself is not an objective being."(4) It would 
appear, given this critique, that in some sense Hegel's 
Phenomenology does annul otherness and differ- 
ence.® 

Hegel's limitation, Marx recognized, is that he "sep- 
arates thinking from the subject." Since the subject of 
the Phenomenology is not "actual corporeal humanity" 
but mere self-consciousness, alienation represents not 
the alienation of actual human capacities but rather 
the alienation of thought from itself. As a result of this 

dehumanization of the Idea, 
the transcendence of alien- 
ation in "Absolute Knowl- 
edge" signifies not the aboli- 
tion of humanity's alienation 
from its actual capacities 
but merely the return of 
thought to itself. 

There is therefore a deep 
contradiction between posi- 
tive and limiting factors in 
Hegel's thought that cannot 
be simply waved away. 
Dunayevskaya addressed 
this as follows: "Is it just 
ontological Idealism's ‘delu- 
sion 1 (to use an expression of 
Marx) that thinks it can 
‘absorb 1 the objective world 
into itself, or is it the ideal 
toward which man aims, and 
can it be both?" (p. 31). 

While Dunayevskaya's 
interpretation of Hegel was 
deeply impacted by Marx's 
critique, she did not simply 
stop with it. She rethought 
the meaning of Hegel for the realities of her age. 
Specifically, she asked "how different matters would 
be" (p. 58) when we strip away Hegel's dehumanization 
of the Idea by posing "actual corporeal man" as the sub- 
ject of the dialectic of negativity. Once the Hegelian 
dialectic is reconstituted on that basis, she held, it 
takes on an altogether new level of importance. 


DIALECTICS OF ORGANIZATION 


In 1987 Dunayevskaya returned once more to 
Hegel's Phenomenology in her work on "Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy." She made a number of 
important discoveries that are worth re-examining on 
the occasion of its 200th anniversary. 

In exploring anew "Absolute Knowledge," she again 
emphasized that Hegel does not bring the dialectical 
movement to a halt. Nor does the Absolute represent a 
"closure." "Absolute Knowledge" is instead subjected to 
the "Golgotha of Absolute Spirit." 

But what does this mean? Does it mean that history 
comes to an end with the conclusion of the Phenome- 
nology ? Or does it mean that the philosophic com- 
prehension of history suffers "Golgotha" — the need to 
undergo "death" and be reconstituted anew? 

In the final paragraph Hegel discusses not only his- 
tory as such but also its "philosophically comprehend- 
ed organization," which he refers to as "the Science of 
Knowing." He then writes: "The two together, compre- 
hended History, form alike the inwardizing and the 
Golgotha of Absolute Spirit." 

Dunayevskaya writes of this in 1987: "Heretofore, 
‘the two together' or both together was taken to mean 
practice as well as philosophy. In fact, it isn't practice, 
it is Science as well as philosophy, recollection as well 
as consummation, must undergo the Crucifixion and be 
“bom anew.' This is absolutely phenomenal, and I don't 
mean phenomena. Marx certainly must have had 
something like this in mind when he wrote Freiligrath 
about organization in the historic as well as the 
ephemeral sense."(6) 

For Dunayevskaya, it isn't history that comes to an 
end in the Phenomenology. What comes to an end is a 
particular stage or moment of its philosophic compre- 
hension. Hegel suggests that even when we reach the 
Absolute, new phenomena as embodied in a new 
era are bound to show themselves. At that point "Sci- 
ence," the philosophic comprehension of history, must 
be reconstituted anew. 

Dunayevskaya argued in 1987 that this spoke 
directly to Marx's concept of organization. Indeed, it 
speaks no less to her own distinctive concept of organi- 
zation, which today is in urgent need of re-examina- 
tion.® 

As she often insisted, an organization of revolution- 
ary Marxists is meaningless unless it represents orga- 
nizational responsibility for philosophy. Being 
organizationally responsible for philosophy does not 
mean repeating the truths of an earlier era — any more 
than it means ignoring the truths gained from an ear- 


speaking does not begin until we reach a truly socialist 
society. Everything prior to that represents the "pre- 
history" of humanity. The alienated existence of 
humanity is pre-historical insofar as it represents an 
abstraction from our human capacity for free, con- 
scious, purposeful activity. 


TWO TYPES OF SUBJECTIVITY 


The presence of history in Hegel's Phenomenology 
indicates that the work, for all its difficulty and 
abstractness, does not efface contingency and differ- 
ence, since both are integral to history itself. The jour- 
ney of consciousness traced out by Hegel is not indif- 
ferent to actuality. It is instead defined by a subjectivi- 
ty that has developed through and absorbed the ( objec- 
tively real. "Absolute Knowledge," as the summation of 
the entire process, is not some abstract self-awareness 
but rather the philosophic comprehension of history 
itself. 

In a word, Hegel was not a subjective idealist. His 
aim was to show how "the 
opposition between self-con- 
sciousness and its object is 
transcended in life" (p. 12). 

The proof of this is found 
in "Absolute Knowledge." It 
consists of the ’'recollection" 
of the entire journey of con- 
sciousness. While each prior 
stage of consciousness is 
defective, each is shown to 
contain the impulse to tran- 
scend its limitations. The 
dialectic of negativity is 
integral to each and every 
embodiment of "Spirit." The 
entire Phenomenology rep- 
resents a movement 
through negation and 
"negation of the negation." 

So infused with negativi- 
ty are these stages of con- 
sciousness that their recol- 
lection in "Absolute Knowl- 
edge" posits negativity itself 
as an absolute. "Absolute 
Knowledge" is thus not a 
closure or endpoint. It faces its own negation and 
becomes a jumping off point for a new beginning. 

Hegel writes, "The self-knowing Spirit knows not 
only itself but also the negative of itself, or its limit: to 
know one's limit is to know how to sacrifice oneself."(2) 

The Other is therefore not swallowed up by Hegel's 
Absolute. The Absolute instead confronts its limit when 
faced with new phenomena it has not yet accounted for. 
We no sooner reach the highpoint than it perishes. 

Hegel develops this by having "Absolute Knowledge" 
face what he calls "the Golgotha of Absolute Spirit." 
Dunayevskaya writes: "The ‘ultimate' turns out to be 
not the Absolute, which has just suffered its Gol- 
gotha, but a new beginning, a new point of 
departure. In a word, Hegel is not standing stock still 
just because he has reached the Absolute. Its negation 
will become the foundation for a new level of truth he 
will work out in the Science of Logic. The objective 
world and the self-thinking Idea have likewise not 
come to a stop. The movement is ceaseless" (p. 18). 

Dunayevskaya's concept of Absolute as new begin- 
ning long ago anticipated the emphasis among many 
of today's Hegel scholars, who are challenging the 
claim that the Phenomenology annuls difference and 
otherness. As Philip Kain puts it, "Too many of Hegel's 
readers see only the arrogance of the Absolute — its 
claim to be the totality of all reality systematically 
organized, fully realized, completely known, closed, fin- 
ished, and sealed. That is to fail to understand Hegel. 
No system empowers the Other, the outsider, the 
oppressed, the different, the marginalized, more than 
Hegel's. "(3) 


Continued on page 11 
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VOICES OF LABOR FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


As an activist here in the Eastern 
Cape, I was very pleased to read Peter 
Hudis' analysis of the labor situation 
and economic problems facing the U.S. 
in the October-November N&L. His 
analysis was very cogent. We too fact 
the problem of a union leadership that 
claims to be for the workers but then 
pulls them off the picket lines as soon as 
things get militant. What I did not 
know before is how serious a problem 
the U.S. faces in the near term econom- 
ically. If even an advanced capitalist 
country like the U.S. cannot overcome 
these economic contradictions, how is 
South Africa going to be able to do it? 

Activist 
Durban, South Africa 
S3 

Dr. Van Zly Slabbert, the erstwhile 
liberal and leader of the Progres- 
siveFederal Party (PFP), refuses to 
intervene in the suppression .of free 
speech in one of his companies of which 
he is the non-executive chairperson. 
His company, Capacity Outsourcing, a 
labor broker at Independent Newspa- 
per, is instituting disciplinary action 
against a shop steward of GIWUSA. The 
shop steward BonganiNtuli is charged 
with allegedly providing unauthorized 
entry for a union official and for attend- 
ing an unauthorized union meeting on 
the premises of Independent Newspa- 
per. Not only are workers' right to free 
speech being suppressed but- their right 
to join a trade union of their choice is 
being violated since Capacity Outsourc- 
ing is forcing them to resign from 
GIWUSA In reality, though workers are 


legally contracted to Capacity Outsourc- 
ing they are very much still under the 
control, supervision and direction of 
Independent Newspaper, which is hid- 
ing behind the labor broker. These prac- 
tices are similar to many other compa- 
nies where labor brokers are used by 
employers. In fact, in South Africa 
employers are 
using labor 
brokers to cre- 
ate a work- 
place environ- 
ment where 
job insecurity 
is at risk and 
wages are 
reminiscent of 
that under 

apartheid. 

We are call- 
ing on all progressive 

organizations/movements and individu- 
als to rally behind the workers in their 
struggle against their exploitation and 
oppression at the hands of Capacity 
Outsourcing, a labor brokering company 
used by Independent Newspaper (Pty) 
Ltd situated at Sauer Street, Johannes- 
burg. Write protest emails, fax or tele- 
phone Dr. Van Zyl Stabbert expressing 
outrage and demanding that he stop the 
violation of workers' rights. ( email : 
SaraC@adcorp.co.za, julie.naran@cax- 
ton.co.za. fax :07 011 889-0638, tel: 007 
11 889-0633. 

Capacity Workers Support Com. 

Johannesburg, South Africa. 



FROM DUNAYEVSKAYA'S 
ARCHIVES 

I have to* thank you greatly for the 
latest issue of N&L I've just received. It 
is an excellent one! The balance of news 
items and theoretical pieces was struck 
just right. I was especially pleased to 
have Raya Dunayevksya's commentary 
on Castoriadis from July 1955. It was 
vintage Raya and most prescient. Excel- 
lent! 

Robert Hill 
UCLA 

El 

The Oct.-Nov. Raya Dunayevskaya 
column says much about the Marxist- 
Humanist concept of organization, 
revolving around the relationship of 
worker and intellectual, which she 
restates as "the role of the party." Call- 
ing for beginning to break down the 
division between mental and manual 
labor now, it deals a blow to those who 
would put that question off until after 
the revolution, or even later. Her stress 
on total opposition to the old order "not 
alone in theory but in practice" com- 
bines with a demand for theoreticians 
not to keep theorizing "in the old way," 
but to hear the movement from practice 
to theory. Her concept of organization 
simply cannot be grasped in separation 
from the need for intellectuals' self-dis- 
cipline to hear all that the workers say, 
not just what the theorist is looking to 


hear. 

Franklin Dmttryev 
Memphis 

El 

I noticed an unfortunate error in the 
"From the Archives" column in the Oct- 
Nov issue, which I hope will be correct- 
ed on the website, and noted for your 
paper readers. A phrase about "N&L 
being a product of the unique combina- 
tion of worker and intellectual" was 
inadvertently dropped in one line. It 
occurs in the paragraph that says "The 
working class stamps in the overall edit- 
ing and the decentralization in the edit- 
ing of the individual sections — Labor, 
Negro, Women, Youth — did not come 
about accidentally. They were the 
results of the decisions of a unique com- 
bination of worker and intellectual. 
News & Letters, being a product of this 
unique combination of worker and intel- 
lectual is in its own small way to be 
sure, the practice of the breakdown of 
the most monstrous division of all — the 
division between mental and annual 
labor which has reached its apex in this 
epoch." 

Careful reader 
Tennessee 

E 

Dunayevskaya's writing is crystal 
clear, direct, written to be understood. 
Would that the rest of the paper were 
written at that level. Too often it "is 


WHO IN THE WORLD READS N&L ? 


Our library comprises a collection of 
books and periodicals of different the- 
oretical backgrounds, and your Marx- 
ist-oriented News & Letters enriches 
our collection, providing its own per- 
spective on developments in world pol- 
itics. News & Letters is very helpful 
for our students and the researchers 
of our university. We will be grateful to 
continue our subscription. 

Center for International Studies 
Odessa National University 
Odessa, Ukraine 
E 

We want to acknowledge your con- 
tinued support in supplying us with 
News & Letters, which we have been 
receiving since 2003. 

Having been nominated as the new 
chair for the Philosophy Development 
Committee (UNESCO/Kenya), I would 
like to express our gratitude and 
inform you of our continued struggles 
to liberate, educate and develop a par- 
ticipatory curriculum for Humanism 
and Philosophy. As such, we have reg- 
istered a new organization dubbed 
"Project Nabuur" and appeal for your 


support in our creation of the resource 
center. We would welcome a donation 
of books by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
which we will put to use in our work- 
shops and seminars. The particular 
books of special interest to us are The 
Power of Negativity: Selected Writings 
on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx 
and Women's Liberation and the 
Dialectics of Revolution: Reaching for 
the Future. 

I appreciate the timely publication 
of News & Letters which keeps us up 
to date on all your publications. 

Could you also assist us by request- 
ing from your readers more books for 
us on Marxism, Humanism, Labor and 
other questions to be used at our 
resource center? Your help will be 
highly appreciated. 

Boaz Adhengo for Project Nabuur Initiatives 
P.0. Box 75986 — 00200 
Cttysquare, Nairobi 
Kenya 
E 

Readers: Can you contribute the 
books requested ? 



show-offy, dull, plodding, repetitive and 
obviously not written for the readers but 
forthe writer's ego. Tougher editing 
might help. But I keep on reading the 
paper every issue, hoping to find one 
day another gem beside Raya Dunayev- 
skaya's piece. I'm enclosing a check to 
renew my sub for two years and encloBe 
an extra donation to help you continue 
your work. 

Steady reader 

San Francisco 


FORT BENNING PROTEST 

For years it was called the School of 
the Americas — SO A. Now it's called 
theWestem Hemisphere Institute for 
Security Cooperation. But it’s still the 
site of the internationally notorious U.S. 
Army training school for Latin Ameri- 
can military and security personnel. It's 
at Fort Benning and has drawn thou- 
sands to protest outside the gates every 
year, becoming the nation's largest 
annual gathering for peace and human 
rights. This year more than twenty 
thousand came and eleven people, rang- 
ing in age from 25 to .76, were arrested 
on federal criminal charges. 

The school has graduated hundreds of 
military officers who have led or partic- 
ipated in nearly every human rights 
atrocity in the hemisphere. Amnesty if 
only one of the many organizations that 
have called for its closing since discover- 
ing copies of torture manuals used at 
the school. In June of this year, 203 
members of the U.S. House of Represen- 
tatives voted to close the school, but it 
was still six votes shy of winning a vic- 
tory. 

Meanwhile some Latin American 
countries look like they may do it them- 
selves. Argentina, Bolivia, Costa Rica, 
Uruguay and Venezuela have said they 
are withdrawing their militaries from 
the school. 

Protest supporter 
Nlinols 


MORE ON JENA'S LESSON 

The treatment of the case of the "Jena 
Six" in the Oct/Nov "Black/Red View" 
column was the most balanced, rational 
commentary I had yet to see regarding 
the issue. For it's not just that it's wrong 
to attack anyone, the greater c rime by 
far is the standing threat to imprison 
four of the five youngsters involved in 
an adult facility and bound to do "hard 
time." I have been in prison and it's no 
place for a 30 year old such as I was, 
much less kids. Prison is brutal and life 
is cheap inside. You need eyes in the 
back of your head and have to sleep witjh 
one eye open. For years after I got out I 
sat with my back to the wall in any pub- 
lic establishment. It took me until now 
(I'm 53) to undo the damage the joint 
caused. Teenagers should not do time in 
adult prisons. Period. 

Every young person put in prison con- 
victs the whole rotten system. 

Longtime Supporter 
Louisiana 


ENVIRONMENTALISM 

While we watch in horror the terrible 
fires in the San Diego area, a wide range 
of the usual cast of coporate villains 
sand to make huge profits off of this dis- 
aster. While it is true that global warm- 
ing has contributed to the disaster, it 
provides cover for the possible deliber- 
ate setting of these fires. 

The recent similar tragedy in Greece 
comes to mind, where protesters 
believed the fires were intentionally set 
by land developers. I am reminded of 
George Orwell's "1984" where ' thie 
economies of the three major powers 
were dependent n the profitability of 
perpetual war and its destruction. 
There should be a major independent 
investigation. Major contracts for disas- 
ter relief should be carefully scruti- 
nized. 

Suspicions 

Louisiana 


.E 

The California wildfires have raised 
the issue of the growing use of elite 
insurance, which involves having pri- 
vate fire protection (Blackwater!) for the 
houses of the wealthy. This move to fur- 
ther privatization of social goods can 
only undermine the protection that 
everyone else experiences. In some ways 
I think the threat of environmentally 
related human harm might be reaching 
the tipping point in public conscious- 
ness around the change needed. It 
seems that things have only increased 
since earlier this year. 

Allan 

Memphis 

E 

Environmentalism essentially cham- 
pions a technological revolution from 
the fossil fuel energy system to one of 
sustainability. That revolution will, 
however, leave intact a class of 
exploiters, in many cases the same ones. 
Yet this revolution is essential to the 
future wealth of the world's people. We 
are offered either salvation or a head- 
stone to extinction. 

DT 

Louisiana 


A NEEDED CONTRIBUTION 

Thank you for the wonderful work 
you do with N&L. I have enclosed $13, 
all I have 'in your currency, to continue 
my sub. Please use any extra for subs 
for the unemployed or for political pris- 
oners. 

Appreciative supporter 

Alberta, Canada j 



QUEER NOTES 

The first item in last issue's "Queer 
Notes" reported that three women were 
murdered because they were lesbians. 
That and the reporting of much harass- 
ment of LG South Africans, especially 
Black and mixed-race lesbians, illus- 
trate the contradiction of what is legal 
and what human beings actual think 
and do. Yes, South Africa was the first 
nation in the world to outlaw discrimi- 
nation based on sexual orientation and, 
more recently, legalized same-sex civil 
unions. However, those laws have not 
necessarily changed the beliefs, atti- 
tudes and behaviors of many human 
beings toward us LGBTQI folks. Only 
revolution, both within and without, can 
assure that all of humanity is treated 
with fairness and justice. 

Straggler 

Illinois 

E 

My main appreciation for your paper 
is that you cover the GLTB struggle. 
Most other papers don't do that. 
Because you do, it allows me to keep in 
touch with my struggle. 

Prisoner 

Pennsylvania 

E 

Thank you for providing me and oth- 
ers like me with the opportunity to see 
the world from a revolutionary perspec- 
tive. N&L is one of the reasons I'm no 
longer homophobic because it has given 
me a better understanding of the 
oppression gay people are subjected to 
constantly. When you are oppressed, it's 
easy to oppress others, and it was easy 
for me to take out my frustrations on 
those whose social stigma was seeming- 
ly larger than mine. 

I have been a revolutionary for a 
while now, and that issue (accepting all 
people) was very difficult for me to 
grasp, the more because we live in a 
homophobic society . I allowed my per- 
sonal beliefs to dictate how the whole 
picture should be looked at. It's impossi- 
ble to declare freedom for all and 
declare war on all the forces of oppres- 
sion and not apply it to all. This paper 
is deep as an absolute purveyor of truth 
and revolutionary justice. 

Prisoner 

Wisconsin 
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MARX AND HEALTH CARE 


This is the tenth anniversary of the 
California Nurses Association 18 month 
wave of strikes at Kaiser HMO in which 
they won some unprecedented rights 
over the care they pro- 
vide. What makes 
this anniversary 
so timely is that 
i L .*-; \ nurses here are 

again over the 
similar issues 

exhaustion. Nurs- 
es on the wards 
know laws are not 
enough and this issue of alienation in 
the health care work place isn't going to 
go away. 

N&L readers may be interested in 
the lecture "Health Care, Alienated 
Labor and Marx's Concept of the 
Future" I gave Sept. 23, which is posted 
at the "Institute for the Critical Study of 
Society" website (www.tifcss. 
org/?q=node/2). It elicited quite a vigor- 


'LIONS FOR LAMBS' 

I just saw Robert Redford's well- 
intentioned "Lions for Lambs." The best 
line in the movie to me was how Red- 
ford, playing a professor, lectures to his 
apathetic students that "it's no longer 
about the politicians who got us into 
this war., it's about the rest of us who do 
nothing, fiddling while Rome bums." 
Rome has to mean Bhagdad, too, and 
not just Mainstreet U.S.A. 

This movie has all the requisite "told 
you so" criticisms of this god-forsaken 
war — how they lied about WMD, how 
the press embedded their noses firmly 
in the Pentagon, how we supplied Sad- 
dam with chemical weapons in the first 
place, how Saddam had nothing to do 
with Al-Qaida or 9/11, blah, blah, blah. 
It even has a good dig at Hillary's "If I 
had known then what I know now." But 
this is yesteryear's movie. It should 
have come out four years ago. Afghans 
in this movie are in the background. If 
we'd bring them into the foreground of 
our discussion, we'd see that the good 
ole American war had been eclipsed by 


ous discussion of a Marxist approach to 
health care. 

Ron Ketch 
Oakland, Cal. 

.13 

Each of the mainstream Democratic 
candidates for President, Edwards, 
Obama, and Clinton, have put forward 
what they call "affordable quality health 
coverage for all." But none of their plans 
will provide universal access to care. 
The private insurance system would 
remain in place with no fundamental 
change in what we have now and noth- 
ing is proposed that would even control 
the rising cost of health care as it just 
keeps getting worse for all. The kind of 
"fundamental" change that's allegedly 
being called for means an uprooting of 
the whole capitalist system and NONE 
of the candidates is going to be propos- 
ing that. 

Sick of It 
Chicago 


an even worse war. Bush opened a Pan- 
dora's box which cannot be closed. Pull 
out? It's too late. 

Critic 

California 


MOVE WAS NO SUICIDE! 

In idly looking through the 2008 
issue of the Guiness Book of Records at 
the checkout line I was stunned to see 
the bombing of MOVE in Philadelphia 
in 1985 listed as a suicide! The informa- 
tion was attributed to the Cult Informa- 
tion Center. The definition of "cult" may 
be in question, but the destruction of 
MOVE headquarters, the accompanying 
loss of an entire block of Philadelphia 
homes, and the loss of 11 MOVE mem- 
bers was clearly the work of the office of 
Mayor W. Wilson Goode. And it was not a 
suicide, it was murder. 

We folks who can remember back that 
far can remember being horrified at how 
far the city would go to rid itself of a 
group that was not disobeying the law, 
but had become a thorn in the side of 
the Mayor's office. The fact that Mumia 


would not shut up about how MOVE 
was being treated was a factor in the 
police's project to silence him. Mumia 
devoted one of his broadcasts to this lie. 

To object to all of this, we can all sign 
a petition at www.ipetitions.com/peti- 
tion/OnaMove. I think Guiness Book of 
World Records should be bombarded 
with objections. 

Outraged 

CaHfomla 


WL FIGHTING BACK 

Just when you think you've seen just 
about every degradation to women, you 
get another kick in the teeth, but this 
time the women kicked back. A jury 
awarded to a former women's volleyball 
coach at California State University at 
Fresno an award of $5.85 million for 
school retaliation against her for her 
efforts to ensure gender equity in cam- 
pus sports, based on title IX, as well as 
for discrimination based on her gender 
and perceived sexual orientation. Her 
contract had not been renewed in 2004 
after 13 years despite a winning record 
of 263-167 and the highest winning per- 
centage for the team ever in 2002. Din- 
ing those years she also advocated for 
equitable resources for women's teams 
and opposed gender-based hostility by 
some male coaches and their support- 
ers, including the celebration of an 
"Ugly Women's Athlete Day." 

Mary Jo Grey 
Chicago 


RACISM AND 'SCIENCE' 

Nobel Prize-winning scientist James 
D. Watson (one of the discoverers of the 
double helix structure of DNA) was one 
of my professors years ago. His recent 
racist comment that Caucasians are 
inherently more intelligent than Blacks 
was correctly denounced as soon as it 
was uttered. 

I see his remarks as revealing the 
alienation that underlies even the most 
brilliant thinking in capitalist society. 
Like all living things, humans evolved 
to survive in their environment, and 
variation among humans who evolved in 
different parts of the world are to be 
expected. But to then indicate that some 


humans (i.e. Caucasians) are more intel- 
ligent contradicts that fundamental 
concept of genetics and evolution. To be 
intelligent in a capitalist society means 
to be living an alienated life. So the most 
intelligent people living under capital- 
ism are those who, like Karl Marx and 
Marxist-Humanists, envision a totally 
new, human society in which human 
potential can fully develop. 

Science Teacher 
Michigan 


BRITISH SCENE 

Over the past 20 years I have had to 
endure a number of experiences from 
the SWP that have not been very pleas- 
ant. A few years ago they forced me to 
stop speaking at the London Social 
Forum by shouting and slow handclap- 
ping. At the most recent IS conference I 
was simply not allowed to speak by the 
chair. Recently there have been a round 
of expulsions. 

It's happening at the same time that 
millions of workers — Postal workers, 
Public sector, NHS and Rail workers — 
are all in struggle against their employ- 
ers. A recent poll by Radio 4 on who was 
the most influential thinker of all time 
was won by Karl Marx by 80,000 votes. 
I would put the combined figure of the 
left, activists at about 2,000. It would 
seem large sections of the population 
are to the left of the political groups. 

P. Duffy 
London 
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Books 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

□ The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings 
on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

□ Marxism and Freedom, from 1 776 until Today 

2000 edition. Foreword by Joel Kovel 


$24.95 


$24.95 


□ Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao 

30th Anniversary issue, 2003 $24.95 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 

Philosophy of Revolution 1991 edition. New author's intro- 
duction. Foreword by Adrienne Rich $12.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 
Reaching for the Future (Special: Includes shipping).... $10 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 

Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains "Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and Phi- 
losophy of June 1, 1987," and 1953 "Letters on Hegel's 
Absolutes" $3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By CHARLES DENBY 

□ Indignant Heart; A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya $14.95 

By ROSA LUXEMBURG 

□ The Rosa Luxemburg Reader 

Edited by Peter Hudis and Kevin Anderson $23 


By DAVID BLACK 

□ Helen Macfartane A Feminist, 

Revolutionary Journalist, and Philosopher in Mid-Nineteenth 
Century England ...Special price, $15 including postage 

By KEVIN ANDERSON 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin's studies of Hegel ....$1 5.95 


By ANDREW KLIMAN 

□ Reclaiming Marx's 'Capital' 

A refutation of the Myth of Inconsistency , $25 

Pamphlets 

□ American Civilization on Trial Black Masses as Vanguard. 

40th anniversary edition, by Raya Dunayevskaya, and 

□ Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles Race, Philosophy 

& the Needed American Revolution by John Alan 

Each $8, Special: Both for $15, including postage. 

□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 'Civiliza- 
tion' (Expanded edition) $5 

□ Kosova: Writings from News & Letters, 1998-1999 

$3.50 

□ Explorations in Dialectical and Critical Theory 

From Hegel to Derrida and from Marx to Meszaros $5 

□ Marx's Concept of Intrinsic Value 

by Andrew Kliman $2 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff $2 

□ The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1 949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1 980s and the Nuclear 
World since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions . 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .25 

□ Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners' views of (in)justice system and 

organizing from within $8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $16 

□ The Revolutionary Journalism of Felix Martin (Isaac 

Woods)......: $8 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 


□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 

: „..41<t postage 

□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog for 2000-01 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees 58<t postage 

Archives 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection ....$4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Human- 
ism: A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 48202 $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
6 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions.).... 

$5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94, 1994-99 $30 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from Pro Quest, 300 Zeeb 
Rd., Ann Arbor, MI 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist- 
Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 36 South Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, IL 
60603, Phone (312) 236-0799 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. 

Please add $2 postage for each pamphlet, $4 postage for books. 
Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 
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Solidarity with Haitian workers 


Since May, there has been an ongoing crisis at CD 
Apparel, an assembly factory located in Building 3, in 
the SONAPI Industrial Park in Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 
This factory was producing clothing for Hanes, until 
suddenly Hanes withdrew all of its contracts and 
forced its closure. More than 500 workers were laid off. 

Although they have received legally mandated sev- 
erance compensation from the state, this is only a pit- 
tance of about $50-$75, depending on a worker's years 
on the job. Hanes has not paid them a cent. They 
should receive decent severance pay of several hun- 
dred or a thousand dollars, the same as Hanes pays 
workers in other countries in similar situations. 

FIGHT FOR JUST COMPENSATION 

The laid off workers who are engaged in the strug- 
gle for severance pay have held demonstrations and 
other forms of mobilizations. They have maintained 
unity in raising their demands. They are waging a 
legal struggle to be justly compensated for the unprin- 
cipled closure of the factory. The workers are seeking 
international solidarity, and they have built a web site 
to promote their struggle (www.ocdap600-haiti.13.fr). 

Their six-month struggle shows the determination 
of these workers to confront the greed of transnation- 
al capitalists and their local bourgeois agents, and to 
demand justice. This is a struggle that must be sup- 


ported with all our strength. We must force Hanes to 
compensate the workers justly. We must also work to 
link this struggle to the global struggle of the working 
class. It's part of our struggle against capitalist global- 
ization and against imperialism. 

FACTORIES CLOSING 

Factories are closing down in Haiti, at the same time 
the government is promoting the newly enacted HOPE 
act (see October-November N&L — ed. This legislation 
has no benefit whatsoever for workers or for the 
national interests of Haiti. While international corpo- 
rations are clamoring to create jobs, workers are losing 
their jobs without any compensation and are subjected 
to discrimination. This should reveal to us the true 
nature of their policies! 

Batay Ouvriye (Workers Struggle), a Haitian work-' 
ers 1 independent democratic union movement, has 
raised an appeal for international solidarity with the 
struggles of the workers of CD Apparel. We must rely 
on our struggles, on our determination, and on nation- 
al and international solidarity. 

Send letters to Hanes at : 
rich.noll@hanesbrands.com; Gerald. evans@hanes- 
brands.com; ir@hanesbrands.com, and to CD Apparel; 
ijbaker@pfbia.com 

— Information from Batay Ouvriye 


Protest at 
Chowchilla 


'No More Stolen Lives' 


CHOWCHILLA, CAL.— Hundreds of 
people caravanned from both San 
Francisco and Los Angeles areas, on 
Oct. 20, to the site of two of the 
largest women's prisons in the 
world, Central California Women's 
Facility (CCWF) and Valley State 
Prison for Women (VSPW). Chow- 
chilla is in the middle of the state, 
far away from either of the metro- 
politan areas, from which the major- 
ity of prisoners come. Carrying signs 
like "Bring our prisoners home!" and 
"Money for community health, not 
more prisons!" the protesters 
opposed California's proposed "solu- • 
tion" to overcrowding by spending 
$15 billion on new prisons, more to 
be built on this site among others. 

ACCOUNTABLE HEALTHCARE 

A newly formed Coalition for Accountable Health- 
care, comprised of various organizations and individu- 
als already involved in prisoner support, organized this 
action to bring attention to the fact that the federal 
receiver appointed by a judge to oversee the reform of 
the prisons' healthcare has put women's prisons at the 
end of a very long list, where healthcare conditions are, 
in fact, torture. 

After a couple of years of federal courts finding the 
conditions in California prisons unconstitutional, the 
situation in them has only grown worse. The pervasive 
overcrowding has taken away practically all "common" 
spaces such as the gym and the day rooms, as they all 
have been converted to dormitories to house more 
women. The visiting rooms, providing an important 
contact with family and friends who can make the long 
trip, have been closed Mondays through Fridays, and 
the rooms put to other uses. 

Even the official CDC statistics admit that more 
than half of the women in prison need not be there, 
that they do not pose a danger to society. Californians 
have voted repeatedly to cut the number of prisoners 
by implementing alternative drug treatment pro- 
grams. 

Yet more and more women are being rounded up and 
put behind bars. October is Domestic Violence Aware- 
ness Month, and the overwhelming majority of women 
in prison are domestic violence survivors. Sexism is 
manifest in the fact that an act of defending one's fam- 
ily from harm, when done by a man, can be applauded, 
but when done by a woman defending her children or 
herself from abusive domestic partners is called 
"messy" and she gets life. 

THEY ARE OUT THERE FOR US' 

The protest march started at the entrance to CCWF. 
Led by a drumming group Loco Bloco, we were heard 
inside hundreds of yards away from the road. At one 
point, where we could see the women on the yard, they 
were waving and yelling back at us. 

The women we know inside were telling others, "See, 
they are out there for us." At the end of the march a 
rally at the entrance to VSPW heard from many 
activists, former prisoners, and prisoners' families 
about the conditions in prison, and the hard road for 
ex-felons once they are released. 

A chant, "break a window, open a door, tear down a 
wall, 'till all the prisons fall" reflected our determina- 
tion to continue the fight until prisons are abolished. 



In Oakland, Cal. the Oct. 22 "No More Stolen Lives" National Day of 
Protest to Stop Police Brutality focused on the Sept. 20 police killing of 
Gary King Jr. Over a hundred people rallied ana marched to demand 
accountability from the Oakland police department. 


Woman prisoner's 
response to Jena 

We all understand what a hang noose is. It stands 
for a tradition of lynching. It shows your "family val- 
ues" if you think this symbol, a reminder of this histo- 
ry, is nothing but a prank. 

One would like to think that this no longer happens 
in this country. But it seems to be lurking all the time. 
It is very serious that history is not listened to. 

We have to be able to call things as they are. Jena 
would not have escalated this far if the whites were 
willing to listen. They could have made the tree a les- 
son in reconciliation, in peace. 

I understand why Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. was 
for non-violence — we don't want to stoop to the level of 
the racists by being as violent as they are. 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM AS VICTIMIZER 

The judicial system is supposed to be fair, but it only 
heightens and perpetuates the victimization of a part 
of society. The justices are supposed to be aware of the 
issues that have been raised in the past. They let the 
whole of society down by implying it's OK to hang 
those nooses or to prosecute Black youth as adults, but 
not prosecute the whites at all. 

Selective prosecution and letting the noose incident 
pass as a prank is wrong. It shows racism. It shows 
how far we have not come. How can people think it is 
funny to spread hate? It feels like we're back in the 
1960s, before the Civil Rights Movement. 

I feel like I am in an upside down world. The prison 
system is not able to rehabilitate anyone, because it 
does not allow for any experience or exercise of free- 
dom. Prison is very much like slavery. The slave sys- 
tem makes the overlords inhuman and unfeeling. It 
makes them see us all the same, not as individuals. 
They get good salaries, buy their toys and lose their 
compassion. They lose a part of themselves. How they 
treat prisoners exacts a price on them. 

The way I keep my humanity is to quietly help peo- 
ple who get picked on by everybody. There is always 
somebody you can help. I try to develop genuine rela- 
tions with people, not as a front for getting something 
from them. I learned how to discern when people want 
a genuine relationship. God does not require me to be 
a part of others' games. 

— A woman prisoner, California 


BLACK/RED 


Continued from page 1 

ism which is alive and active in this nation today and 
has been for several centuries. 

Many Americans are well aware of the fact that 
racism is an evil and often violent force in this country. 
Newspapers print exposes on how the police profile and 
kill innocent African Americans with impunity. They 
also point to the race disparity in prison sentencing. A 
recent documentary on public television revealed that 
the Miami, Florida police force had systematically 
framed African Americans by planting guns on them 
after they were arrested. 

However any exposure of racist terrorism in this 
country today will not by itself cause the two old capi- 
talist parties to seriously oppose it. Both parties feed 
on it, since the vital source of this terrorism is racism, 
which isi at the very foundation of the social structure 
of American capitalism. 

A racist specter of "evil" African Americans ready 
and able to spring from their- impoverished urban com- 
munities to commit crimes against whites has long 
been used by politicians. President George Bush Sr., 
the father of President George W. Bush, won his 1988 
presidential victory by playing the race card. He 
accused his Democratic opponent Michael Dukakis of 
being soft on Black crime because he furloughed an 
African-American prisoner, Willie Horton, who later 
raped and murdered a white woman. 

New York City's former Mayor Giuliani began his 
rise by penpitting the New York police to terrorize, tor- 
ture and kill innocent African Americans. Giuliani's 
police force constructed a regime of terror in the name 
of combating crime. 

Former President Clinton, in a political sense, prac- 
ticed terrorism. His clap-trap about a crisis in Black 
"morality" boiled down to getting Congress to enact 
punitive crime laws, such as the "three strikes and 
you're out" law — a mandatory life sentence if one is 
convicted of a third felony — as well as mandatory min- 
imum sentences for minor drug offenders and the con- 
struction of more prisons. The result of those punitive 
laws are two million in jail and prison of which African- 
American men and women compose 50%. 

U.S. LEGAL AND 'ILLEGAL' TERROR 

Imprisonment of such a large number of African 
Americans, by the political action of a supposedly lib- 
eral president, says more about the depth of racism in 
American society than about actual or alleged crimes 
committed by those African Americans. In many parts 
of this nation, the very presence of African Americans 
implies crime in the thinking of white Americans and 
gives the police a reason to profile or shoot African 
Americans. 

What history has clearly shown is: legal equality and 
political; freedom do not, in themselves, abolish the 
practice* of racism, sexism and classism in America's 
"democratic" capitalist society. 

African Americans have been engaged in a ceaseless 
struggle against racist terrorism. Once freed from chat- 
tel slavery, they discovered they were not at all free, 
but landless people existing under the terrorism of 
lynch mobs. The Tuskegee Institute's conservative 
numbers show 3,426 African Americans were lynched 
between 1882 and 1947. Lynching was a brutal and a 
dehumapizing affair. Before hundreds and even thou- 
sands Of spectators the victim was often stripped 
naked, mutilated and burned alive. No president of the 
United States ever intervened to stop those grisly 
affairs, even when the victim was the Africaii-Ameri- 
can postmaster of Lake City, S.C. 

NO REPARATIONS YET FOR TULSA 

May 31 is the anniversary of one of the many race 
riots against African Americans, in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
In 1921 deputy sheriffs and national guardsmen car- 
ried out One of the most violent acts of terrorism, 
killing 300 and making 10,000 homeless. To this day 
there has been no official acknowledgment of this 
state-sponsored terror, not to mention reparations for 
the still-living survivors. That is true even though Con- 
gress appropriated $29 million, after Timothy McVeigh 
blew up the Murrah Federal Building, to fund the 
Oklahoma City National Memorial Institute for the 
Prevention of Terrorism. 

One cannot help but recognize that the long struggle 
against .racist terrorism has both put American civi- 
lization ion trial and given a greater dimension to the 
idea of freedom than the founding fathers were able to 
recognize or imagine. Then, as now, the fundamental 
issue is pot pompous declarations about the evil of ter- 
rorism, but everyday human relationships. 
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Rosa Luxemburg and the Russian Revolution of 1917 


Editor's Note: The following essay is a response to the 
Persian edition of The Rosa Luxemburg Reader that was 
sent to us from a reader in Iran. For the English-lan- 
guage Reader, see the ad below. 

TEHRAN, IRAN— It has been 90 years since the October 
Revolution in Russia. This 
time gap permits us to have a 
deeper insight about this 
event. 

An insightful observer is one 
who is able to see the passion 
and enthusiasm in a world 
which seems to have separated 
into two — between actual lived 
history and the "prehistory" of 
humanity. One such observer 
was Rosa Luxemburg. 

When the October Revolu- 
tion of 1917 happened, Rosa 
was experiencing her four-year 
imprisonment in Germany. In 
solitary confinement, under 
the influence of a painful ill- 
ness and the mental impact of 
long-term imprisonment, she 
lacked any relationship with 
the outside world which was 
thundering like a volcano. 

Among her contemporaries 
her pamphlet on the Russian 
Revolution stands as the most 
prophetic concerning this 
world-historical event. Many of her particular criti- 
cisms may be disputed or refuted, but the mistakes of 
this article are overshadowed by her moral and democ- 
ratic motives. 

LUXEMBURG'S CRITIQUE OF LENIN 

However we should keep in mind that her work is a 
defense of the October Revolution in which the courage 
and innovativeness of the Bolsheviks is highly admired. 
The key point for her is the essence of seizing power 
and the steps that should be immediately taken so that 
the most widespread revolutionary democracy may be 
assured. 

In fact, the question that makes her our contempo- 
rary is: what happens after the revolution? What 
should be done so that a new class or bureaucracy may 
not take power into its hands? 

Rosa was not against the rule of the proletariat, but 
she believed that in taking power bourgeois democracy 
must be replaced by socialist democracy, rather than 
democracy being placed totally aside. 

The pamphlet on the Russian Revolution begins with 
an investigation of the German Social Democracy con- 
cerning the Russian revolution. Rosa finds the German 
proletariat’s lack of support of the Russian Revolution 
to be an important measure of their immaturity. This is 
quite obvious in light of the fate of the German Revolu- 
tion in the following years. 

She also discerns the prelude to all the failures of the 
Russian Revolution. On the one hand, there was world 
war and its brutal toll, plus the dominance of the great 
powers. On the other hand, there was the incompetence 
and failure to act of the international working class. 
Rosa believes that without an international proletarian 
revolution even the greatest idealism and energy can- 
not bring, about socialism and democracy; without it, 
l revolution will get stuck in labyrinth of contradictions 
i and mistakes. 

THE ISSUE OF THE LAND 

In the following part of the pamphlet Rosa depicts 
the genesis of the October revolution and its ascending 
evolution: from a centralist initiation towards radical- 
ization of goals. Like any profound analyst she directs 
her attention not only towards the events themselves 
and their apparent intensity, she also investigates their 
active driving forces. She demonstrates how the revolu- 
tion did not limit itself to the realization of political 
democracy but put forward the most pressing issues in 
international politics — the issues of peace and land, 
which the peasant masses had put forward since 1905. 

Rosa deals with some important issues concerning 
the Bolsheviks during the revolution: the land issue, 
nationalities policy, the senate, the right to vote, and 
dictatorship. 

Rosa finds the Bolshevik tactic, embodied in the slo- 
gan of the expropriation and immediate distribution of 
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land by the peasants, to be the shortest, simplest and 
clearest formula for crushing the great landowners 
uniting the peasants with the revolutionary govern- 
ment. But she thought that there is nothing in common 
between the appropriation of the land by individual 
peasants and a socialist economy. 

She believed 
that the appropria- 
tion of the land by 
the peasants would 
just change land- 
lord ownership into 
peasant ownership 
by dividing the for- 
mer into the latter. 
She moreover 
believed that these 
measures and their 
chaotic mode of 
execution meant 
what was being 
witnessed in Rus- 
sia was the intensi- 
fication rather 
than the nullifica- 
tion of differences 
within the peas- 
antry. 

Military commu- 
nism, the New Eco- 
nomic Policy 
(NEP), the obliga- 
tory socialization 
policy, and finally, the banishment and compulsory emi- 
gration of millions of peasants during the later Stalin 
period are obvious signs that the land problem left huge 
consequences for the future of the revolution. 

Rosa had properly distinguished the land problem 
and its destructive solution, but as for an alternative 
policy, we do not find anything specific — only short and 
general phrases such as calling for immediate social- 
ization. 

Her suggestions regarding the immediate socializa 
tion of agricultural lands would no doubt have led to 
huge peasant commotions against new government and 
bloodshed, as transpired during the unsuccessful revo- 
lution in Hungary in 1919. However her prophecy was 
completely right when she said that this Bolshevik pol- 
icy would lead to the creation of a layer <5f peasant pro- 
prietors who will confront every step toward socializa- 
tion of the economy with hostility. Rosa did predict the 
struggle of the city and village resulting from this poli- 
cy. 

Her standpoint is clear: the revolutionary society 
cannot achieve socialist goals in this manner. This is 
one of the greatest questions which has not so far been 
definitely answered: once a socialist revolution has 
happened in a society that is backward in terms of its 
production relations, the socialist government has to 
adopt non-socialist policy in fields such as land prob- 
lems so that it can hold power — yet on the other hand, 
this means the reproduction of the bourgeois relations, ’ 
something that undermines the political power of the 
revolutionary regime. 

INTERNATIONALISM AND NATIONALISM 

Both the Bolsheviks and Rosa Luxemburg found the 
definitive solution of the problem in the international 
revolution. But when this does hot come about, what 
will we be faced with? We can easily see how necessity 
and selection are interwoven. 

The second problem that is dealt with in her essay is 
the problem of nationalities. The right of national 

Bioneers in Detroit 

DETROIT, MICH. — About 400 local environmental and 
social justice activists gathered at the third annual 
Great Lakes Bioneers Detroit Conference Oct. 19-21 to 
"Enjoy! Learn! Grow!" and, via satellite, participate in 
the national Bioneers Conference held simultaneously 
in San Rafael, Cal. 

Since 1990, the international Bioneers Conference in 
California has assembled a unique cross-cultural and 
global gathering of "biological pioneers" who work with 
nature to heal communities. In 2001 Bioneers created 
simultaneous satellite conferences to help create a 
national discussion of those issues. 

In Detroit, organizers asserted, "This move- 
ment recognizes that restoring Earth's imperiled 
ecosystems and healing human communities 
requires working for social justice." 

Workshops included "Organizing for Change," "The 
Cost of Segregation," "Fostering Food Security and 
Food Justice in Detroit's Black Community." The con- 
ference emphasized special workshops and space for 
youth and tours of community gardens and environ- 
mental justice sites. 

At the "workshop, "Race and Diversity in the 
Environmental Agenda: Making Progress," par- 
ticipants spoke of racial, economic and cultural 
diversity as not only barrier to but foundation 
for progress in Detroit. 

Many in the room recognized the need to abolish 
capitalism before a truly human society in harmony 
with the rest of the planet could be developed. The 
2008 conferences will be held Oct. 17-19. Visit 
bioneers.org. — Susan Van Gelder 


autonomy before the October Revolution had led to a lot 
of discussions between Lenin and Rosa. In her previous 
works, Rosa had argued that such a slogan had no place 
in the revolutionary arsenal. Rosa thought it would not 
be possible for nationalism and socialism to come up 
with a compromise. 

Her point is that for the bourgeoisie and its ideology, 
national boundaries cannot be accepted, given the con- 
stant political and cultural divisions within the prole- 
tariat. She thought of a socialist and internationalist 
alternative as the only criterion for investigation. In 
fact, she did not believe in Marx’s idea based on which 
the national revolution is a way towards socialism. 

She instead held that what must be taken into con- 
sideration are the consequences of every position on the 
class interests of proletariat; and as a result, every pos- 
itive assessment about the national problem was 
dependent on the issue of whether the success can 
potentially lead to the necessary rule for autonomy and 
create a political milieu that improves the possibilities 
for the development of the class consciousness of the 
working class. She saw the decomposition of the Russ- 
ian empire and its conversion into different nationali- 
ties, each dealing with this or that imperialism, as the 
result of the policy of the right of self-determination. 

SOCIALIST DEMOCRACY 

She wrote that once the Bolsheviks seized power 
they were against the right to vote, freedom of press 
and assembly, and in sum, all democratic rights. These 
were everything that could enable the people of Russia 
to decide their fate. 

Moreover Rosa believed that the pursuit of these Bol- 
shevik policies would nurture the counterrevolution. 
She believed that the fundamental error of Lenin and 
Trotsky was that they, exactly like the Second Interna- 
tional, counterposed dictatorship and democracy. But 
Marxists, she held, should separate the social core of 
democracy from bourgeois democracy. The distinctive 
point of the proletarian dictatorship "is in the mode it 
applies the democracy not in its abolition," she wrote. 

Since the goal of the transition period is to provide 
the proletariat with the possibility to apply its own 
power, its ability to do that lies in its challenging power 
within the. proletarian dictatorship. She defended the 
Bolsheviks' measures in overcoming the resistance of 
the capitalists and their representatives. But this is 
only on the negative side. The positive aspect of prole- 
tarian power means specifically the substantial growth 
of democracy and freedom for the masses. 

This reminds us of her memorable statement: "Free- 
dom for the supporters of the government, for the mem- 
bers of the party no matter how numerous it may be is 
not at all freedom." 

In fact, the main question that the October Revolu- 
tion posed, but did not answer, is how democratic liber- 
ties could be guaranteed. Simply saying that the dicta- 
torship of proletariat will protect the rights of people 
could not solve this question, since it may lead to the 
dictatorship of the leaders. And even when the final 
judge is the party itself, the universal life of society will 
be marginalized. 

What is the best way to confront this? Which institu- 
tion could defend the individual rights of the people and 
challenge the would-be authority of the party, soviets, 
Red Guards and then, without any fear of being prose- 
cuted afterwards, could proceed to criticize? Rosa did 
not live to see that what happened in the years after 
October 1917 was the realization of her worst predic- 
tions. This question is still relevant. Undoubtedly today, 
any socialist alternative that claims to annul the self- 
alienation of the human being must answer the ques- 
tion: what happens after the revolution? 
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Challenge to dictatorship in Pakistan 


Continued from page 1 

indignation resulting from his declaring emergency 
rule, his political prospects are far from certain. 

CHALLENGE FROM BELOW 

Musharraf s resort to martial law was precipitated 
by a serious challenge to his monopolization of political 
power. His removal from office of Iftikhar Chaudhry, 
chief justice of Pakistan's supreme court and critic of 
Musharrafs tactics, led to an outburst of support on 
the part of lawyers and democracy activists. 

The "Lawyers' Movement," as the upsurge came to 
be known, provided a grassroots means of expression 
for those fatigued with Musharrafs authoritarianism. 
Chaudhry quickly became seen as a potential rival to 
Musharraf and the vibrant movement supporting him, 
while based in Pakistan's educated middle class, broke 
the ice on expressions of political dissent. 

This new mobilization joins Pakistan's well-orga- 
nized women's movement in a new and independent 
challenge from civil society to a state dominated by 
wealthy landowners and those made rich and powerful 
by recent years of privatization of state industries. 

In this political unrest, Pakistan's two still-powerful 
political exiles, Benazir Bhutto and Nawaz Sharif— the 
target of Musharraf ‘s 1999 coup — sensed an opportu- 
nity to return to power and began making plans for 
their respective returns. 

Bhutto, the daughter of Pakistani nationalist politi- 
cian Zulfikar Ali Bhutto — executed by Islamist general 
Zia ul Haq in 1979 — has twice served as prime minis- 
ter. She met her downfall through charges of corrup- 
tion and was forced to bide her time in London and the 
Persian Gulf states. The deposed Sharif, a more con- 
servative and religious figure than Bhutto, is also 
shrbuded in charges of corruption and was living his 
political exile in Saudi Arabia. 

Sharif was the first to attempt to return. Thwarted 
on his initial attempt, he made a second and successful 
try on Nov. 25 after Musharraf failed in aN in-person 
attempt to convince the Saudi monarchy to discourAge 
Sharif from leaving exile. 

Bhutto returned to much fanfare in October. The 
political party founded by her father which she now 
leads, the Pakistan People's Party, organized a large 
rally for her arrival in Lahore. While nowhere near as 
large as her claim, the substantial turnout showed that 
she does have support. The fact that the rally was 
attacked by several suicide bombers indicates that she 
is perceived as a threat, by the government, radical 
Islamists, or both. 

Hovering over Bhutto however, is a cloud of suspi- 
cion about her motives and tactics. Her return was a 
highly negotiated affair, involving intense pressure on 
Musharraf from the U.S. government. An understand- 
ing had been reached in which Bhutto was going to 
once again assume the office of prime minister, in effect 
providing a democratic veneer to Musharrafs uncon- 
stitutional presidency. 

This backroom deal fell through somehow. Some 
anticipated that Bhutto would call for mass demon- 
strations to seize the political initiative. These protests 
did not materialize, however. Both Bhutto and Sharif 
now appear to be biding their time, crafting a response 
to Musharrafs declaration that parliamentary elec- 


tions are now going to be held in January, albeit under 
the emergency conditions currently in place. Both have 
registered to run in the elections, while insisting that 
they have done so 
only as a formali- 
ty and will 
instead boycott 
them. In reality, 
they are keeping 
their options 
open. 

G e n e r A 1 
Musharraf 
announced on 
Nov. 28 that he 
was resigning 

from the army to 
serve as a civilian 
president. He did 
not acknowledge 
the enormous 
pressure placed 
on him to do so by 
the U.S., which 
included a visit 
by John Negro- 
ponte, the num- 
ber two person at the State Department. 

PAKISTAN'S TROUBLED PATH 

Pakistan has had a troubled history since the birth 
of the country at the partition of British India in 1947. 
Most of the country's population has lived in poverty 
and illiteracy as the members of Pakistan's rulers — the 
generals, wealthy landowners and industrialists — 
have looked after their own narrow interests. 

Conflicts between Pakistan's many ethnic groups — 
Punjabis, Pushtuns, Baluchis and others — have often 
resulted in difficulties as well. The country was even 
split in two when what was formerly known as East 
Pakistan rebelled against the dominance of the central 
government in 1971 and emerged as Bangladesh. 

These currents and the long military struggle Pak- 
istan has pursued with India over the disputed territo- 
ry Kashmir have contributed to the army and the pow- 
erful intelligence service taking for themselves a 
prominent role in political life. Pakistan's support for 
the mujahadeen in the guerrilla war against the USSR 
in Afghanistan in the 1980s only served to exacerbate 
this trend. 

Radical Islam has been a powerful tool in the hands 
of the intelligence service and military in pursuit of 
their aims. While it would be mistaken to say that mil- 
itant Islamists are without support in socially conserv- 
ative Pakistan, they lack the popular base that is pre- 
sent in other parts of the Muslim world, such as North 
Africa and Gaza. 

The Taliban, for example, were cultivated by Pak- 
istan as a regional solution to the chaotic political sit- 
uation following the USSR's withdrawal from 
Afghanistan. The details of the Taliban's harboring of 
Osama bin Laden are all too familiar to the world now. 

AN UNEASY RELATIONSHIP 

The U.S. is locked into an ironic relationship with 


Pakistan. The Pakistani state under Musharraf— an 
open patron of militant jihadists in Kashmir — is 
among George Bush's chief allies in his self-proclaimed 

war on terror. 
Bush, a great 
rhetorician of 
democracy and its 
benefits, somehow 
fits the coup 
leader Musharraf 
into his world 
view, in the des- 
perate hope that 
the recently 

retired general can 
keep the Islamists 
on a short leash 
while maintaining 
firm control of the 
country's nuclear 
weapons. 

The billions in 
military and finan- 
cial aid the U.S. has 
dispensed to Pak- 
istan since September 2001 — when then-State Depart- 
ment official Richard Armitage is said to have warned 
that unless it cooperated, the U.S. would bomb Pak- 
istan "back to the stone age" — gives it enormous lever- 
age over events in the country. Until now the Bush 
administration has stubbornly backed Musharraf. The 
U.S. may now be willing to countenance a replacement 
for the former general because of a diminishing ability 
to fulfill his expectations. 

The restive Northwest Frontier province, a tribal 
area historically controlled by the central government 
in name only, is becoming increasingly out of control. 
The militants there are intensely fundamentalist and 
widely assumed to be sheltering bin Laden and the 
surviving A1 Queda leaders. They also routinely rout 
the Pakistani army. A related jihadist insurgency is 
also gaining success in Swat, an area distant from the 
traditionally rebellious area of the border with 
Afghanistan, leading to increasing discussion of the 
"Talibanization" of Pakistan. 

These setbacks, taken together with both the 
domestic and international repugnance at Musharrafs 
actions^ may have finally tipped the balance against 
him. 

Much is uncertain about Pakistan's future. Mushar- 
raf may cohabit as unelected president with one of his 
bitter political enemies as prime minister. The new 
Pakistani democracy movement may widen to include 
the masses of peasants and workers. And the funda- 
mentalist insurgency may succeed in furthering the 
Islamicization of the country. 

These and other unknowns demand that we keep 
our eyes on South Asia and look for opportunities to 
express our solidarity with those struggling there for 
democracy, and revolts of women, peasants and work- 
ers. 



Pakistani-Americans protest at UN on Nov. 1 against emergency 
rule and closure of Geo TV. 


Candidates have no answers to crises in capitalism 


With less than a year until the U.S. election for pres- 
ident, Bush's policy on Iraq has "stuck." At one time 
Republicans like Sen. McCain stood alone, even among 
Republicans, in advocating greater force in Iraq. Other 
Republican candidates are sounding the same note, 
now that the troop "surge" is associated with the 

chimera of success- 
fully suppressing 
civil war. 

Even with public 
opinion against the 
war, the White House has added something to this 
brand of success, a little McCarthyism. The adminis- 
tration has put opponents on notice that speaking out 
and policy-making against the invasion and occupation 
borders on treason. Republican candidates have 
accepted the gift which has creeped into their rhetoric. 

DEMOCRATS BACK OFF 


EDITORIAL 


It's one thing to see the Republicans still drawn to 
the odor of imperialism, even if they hold their distance 
from the disastrous Bush policy in Iraq. It's another to 
see the party in opposition among them. Even the lead- 
ing Democratic contenders, Senators Clinton and 
Obama, are temporizing their opposition to the milita- 
rization of Iraq by the U.S., the "surge" (New York 
Times 9/27/07 and 11/25/07). (This is hardly a surprise 
given the quick-change artistry of the Kerry campaign 
in 2004, from Vietnam Veteran Against the War to mil- 
itarist extraordinaire.) 

Their inability to fundamentally challenge Iraq pol- 
icy is part of a larger fabric. The Iraq war was itself the 
effort of a single superpower to extend its imperial 
hegemony to the entire world. None of the contenders 
for leadership of the greatest capitalist power can offer 
a fundamental alternative to the crises in the U.S. and 
the global economy. Imperialism is the oft-tried but 


elusive path to stanching crises, through military 
spending, control of markets abroad, and disciplining 
labor at home. 

Meanwhile in the much-touted global marketplace, 
an hour's worth of wages by a U.S. worker buys less. A 
gallon of gas which workers need to get to work may 
well cost $4 in 2008. And the brunt of the mortgage cri- 
sis has been borne by working families in need of cash, 
borrowed against their homes. Mum's the word on 
these issues in the presidential debates up to now. 

GLOBALIZED DEBT 

And happy talk for globalization by both parties can- 
not cover another reality. The chain of debt and "under- 
performing loans" in the U.S. housing market extends 
into European credit markets as well. Globalization, 
which was meant to stabilize economies, has instead 
become the conduit of contagion. Big debt has become 
globalized like never before. 

In a rare bout of honesty, Fed Chairman Bemanke 
acknowledged more problems than the candidates 
when he told Congress that the economy, beset by these 
problems, would get worse before it gets better. And a 
clever term, "stagflation," coined in the 1973-1975 
recession, has been dusted off. Now called "stagflation 
lite," it's still inflation without economic growth. In 
essence the levers normally used to regulate crises, 
especially monetary policy, have disappeared. The evi- 
dence of a tendency for the rate of profit to fall is visi- 
ble and repair is not possible. 

Another effect of the globalization of capital has 
been to supply it with ever cheaper labor by creating 
production hubs in low-wage countries or exploiting 
immigrant labor in the economically developed coun- 
tries. Democratic front-runners Sens. Clinton and 
Obama are united in regulating the exploitation of 
immigrant labor by the Comprehensive Immigration 


Reform Act of 2006 and building the 700-mile fence on 
the southern border which enforces it. 

LIBERALISM WITHOUT A FOUNDATION 

The usual liberal bromide, that an equitable econo- 
my is ai healthy one, cannot be backed up in the 21st 
centuryt There can no longer be a fund to create jobs or 
support working families in need of health care. The 
recent strikes by union auto workers at GM and 
Chrysler helped expose the economic crisis, which rolls 
back more and more of the working class's wages and 
benefits. 

Drivel by political columnists like David Brooks 
holds that Republicans are divided into two camps, 
those unwilling to compromise their crusade against 
gays and abortion and those who care most about tax 
cuts. Gov. Huckabee's pedigree as a Christian conserv- 
ative is contrasted to the fiscal conservatism of pro- 
choice Mayor Giuliani. 

To these analysts, it's as if the election of 2004 never 
happened. Opposition to gay marriage as an issue was 
exercised late in the campaign, to win a few states for 
Bush, putting him over the top. Raising the troop count 
and holding on to the 2001 tax cut were fruits of Bush's 
victory. A Democratic majority in Congress since 2006 
has done little to reverse either. 

The competing candidates and their parties are as 
one in by their faith that the expansion of capital. They 
believe this will override crises and spread the wealth, 
either through so-called free trade and private enter- 
prise or through federally funded safety nets. 

The major parties also need each other. Each, 
against the other, claims that alternatives can be found 
within the framework of what exists. However answers 
cannot Come from within what exists because it is unvi- 
able. The candidates do not have any answers. 
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Other Memphis protests Bush visit 


MEMPHIS, TENN.— Opposition to President George 
Bush was loud and clear when he blew into town on 
Oct. 15 for a $l,000-a-plate fundraiser close to the 
Memphis Country Club. Although it was a rainy work- 
day afternoon, about 100 of us rallied along Central 
Ave., where he would have been driven if not for a last- 
minute detour to side streets, made, 
no doubt, to protect the media from 
having to cover the protest. 

Called by the Mid-South 
Peace and Justice Center, the 
rally brought together a varied 
crowd of people angry with the 
administration's actions, aim- 
ing to represent the vast major- 
ity who don't approve of the 
president's actions. 

Young, middle-aged, and old pro- 
testers — from punk/anarchist and 
Marxist radicals wearing shirts 
with slogans about class war and 
revolution, to others in business 
attire — stood with signs demanding 
universal health care, continued 
Social Security, and an end to the 
war in Iraq. 

Black, white, Asian, and Latino 
protesters, and even a few Hillary 
supporters and the odd Republican, 
received support from those driving 
by (until the police cut off the street 
to traffic). Chants contrasted the billions Bush spends 
on war and’ the tens of thousands collected at his 
fundraiser with the neglect of the poor and education. 

Many signs were against the war and occupa- 
tion in Iraq and the threatened attack on Iran. 
When a heckler on the other side of the police 
barricades yelled that we need oil for our cars, 
the crowd roared back, "No Blood for Oil!" (Some 
of us think that slogan is too simplistic.) 

Press coverage depicted us as "hoping for a glimpse 
of the presidential caravan." They conveniently forgot 


all the information in the press release, which stated in 
part: 

"While President Bush attends a $l,000-per- 
plate fundraiser for Senator Lamar Alexander, pro- 
testers will draw attention to the escalating cost of 
the Bush administration's war in Iraq, in terms of 
human life as well as tax 
dollars, while highlight- 
ing the need for funding 
of vital services here at 
home. Jacob Flowers, 
director of the Mid-South 
Peace and Justice Cen- 
ter, states, 'During the 
four hours that the Pres- 
ident will wine and dine 
his supporters, we will 
have spent $12,000,000 
on the war in Iraq. This 
is especially alarming 
given the president's 
recent veto of SCHIP.'" 

Reporters kept asking 
the rally's organizer, "Do 
you really think you'll see 
the president? Do you 
think he'll see you?" She 
kept explaining it wasn't 
really all that important, 
that we didn't think we 
were actually going to 
change his mind, but that it was essential that the peo- 
ple in the city, both driving by and reading or watching 
the news, would know that the opposition to Bush is 
still vibrant and active, even in the city of Memphis. 

While the media tried to bury news of the protest, we 
will use every avenue we can find to make it known 
that there are two worlds in Memphis, and Bush will 
not be welcome outside the fat-cat enclaves he sneaks 
into. —Participant 


California fires 
and our future 

The wildfires that raged across Southern California 
in October and November killed nine people, most 
believed to be Latin American immigrants. They 
destroyed 1,500 homes and caused the- nation's largest 
evacuation ever — 700,000 people. Spread across 200 
miles north to south, the 35 fires burned nearly 
500,000 acres. 

This is a taste of our future of global warming, 
warned some scientists. A study last year by the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography found that large 
wildfire activity has already increased "suddenly and 
dramatically" in recent years. 

'HAPPENING NOW 

"Lots of people think climate change and the ecolog- 
ical responses are 50 to 100 years away. But it's not 50 
to 100 years away — it's happening now in forest ecosys- 
tems through fire," said Thomas Swetnam, one of the 
study's authors. 

It's not just California. Record droughts are occur- 
ring around the world. Both the southeastern and 
southwestern U.S. are in extreme drought, with 
Atlanta and surrounding areas facing a serious water 
shortage, while over one million acres burned in Flori- 
da and Georgia this year. Across the Atlantic, Greece 
faced record deadly fires, in the midst of a record- 
breaking heat wave in southeastern Europe. 

This has been a year of extreme weather, including 
South Asia's worst monsoon flooding in recent memory 
which affected 30 million in India, Bangladesh and 
Nepal, killing 2,000 and driving 20 million from their 
homes. 

EXISTENCE IN THE BALANCE 

Africa, Asia, Europe, Mexico, Texas, and the Mid- 
western U.S. were all hit with exceptional flooding, as 
was the small island nation of the Maldives whose very 
existence is threatened by the potential sea-level rise 
from global warming. 

Diverting attention from his sabotage of efforts to 
fight climate change by moving away from fossil fuels, 
President Bush flew into Escondido, Calif., to make a 
show of helping out the affluent white Anglos hurt by 
the fires — while La Migra and police harassed Latinos, 
whether they were citizens or not. 

FEMA has learned so much from its experience with 
Hurricane Katrina, we were told. Indignant voices of 
Katrina survivors spoke up: If that's so, why are we 
still scattered across the country in trailers, why are so 
many of us unable to rebuild and move back into our 
homes, why do so many of our communities still look 
like battlefields? 

This is the future if the capitalists are left in charge: 
lots of middle-class people will be hurt and then get 
some help from the government; lots of poor people will 
be hurt as much or more, and left to twist in the wind. 
Corporations will continue to exploit natural resources 
and people, consequences be damned. Let's join toge- 
ther to put an end to this inhuman way of life! 

— Franklin Dmftryev 

South Africa 

continued from page 1 

My assessment of COSATU is that it has once again 
fallen short of showing revolutionary leadership and 
instead is wasting its time, resources and energy dis- 
cussing what is the correct historical interpretation of 
the NDR in order to convince the ANC why the work- 
ing class is the motive force of the alliance — while back 
in the townships and on the shop floor this very same 
motive force is waging vicious battles without effective 
leadership from the federation. 

As expected, the issue of Jacob Zuma or Thabo Mbeki 
as ANC president is being discussed and COSATU has 
taken the official position of supporting Zuma. This 
issue has been very difficult for the federation and var- 
ious political agendas were contested on this terrain. 
For many this mostly speaks to the issue of internal 
democracy and the right to have a different view from 
those who sway power. 

WHICH 'CENTER OF POWER 1 ? 

The mistake of COSATU's strategic perspective and 
consequent course of action is that its location of the 
"center of power" is not the working class (the motive 
force for socialism) but rather the Alliance of the ANC- 
SACP-COSATU. The Alliance is excluding the part of 
the working class that is not part of organized labor or 
the federation. This effectively excludes the majority of 
the working class — the unemployed — and it also 
excludes the many social movement activists involved 
in thousands of struggles voicing the issues, experi- 
ences, demands, aspirations and visions of the exploit- 
ed South African masses. 

It is thus important for COSATU to build alliances 
with the real (motive) forces of the "Center of Power" 
and to have robust discussion on how to move forward 
to our goal of socialism in Southern Africa. 

COSATU has a proud history of internal democracy 
and workers' control and it should reinforce this open- 
ness to looking at the lives, experiences and theories of 
many revolutionaries. Revolutionaries like Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Leon Trotsky, Hegel, Steve Biko, Ruth First, 
Amilcar Cabral and Ngugi Wa Thiong'o and the many 
others who we have forgotten or have re-written! 

Althea MacQuene, South African left trade unionist 


ESSAY 


Hegel's Phenomenology today 


continued from page 5 

lier era. It means being responsible for working out 
what Marx's Marxism means for today, as new begin- 
ning. As she wrote in Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liber- 
ation, and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution, "Every 
moment of Marx's development, as well as the totality 
of his works, spells out the need for ‘revolution in per- 
manence.' This is the absolute challenge to our age" (p. 
195). 

CONTINUITY AND DISCONTINUITY 

Marx did not single out from his reading of Hegel 
the category of "Absolute as new beginning." That was 
Dunayevskaya ! s contribution. But this does not mean 
that Marx failed to practice the concept of Absolute as 
new beginning through every moment of his develop- 
ment — including in his organizational work. Duna- 
yevskaya's return to Hegel in her own writings illumi- 
nates Unrecognized dimensions of Marx's work that 
cry out to be concretized for today. 

She wrote, "[Absolute] ‘as new beginning' has no 
precedent. I don't think I thought of it until after re- 
reading [the chapter on] the Absolute Idea in the Sci- 
ence of Logic, and that was after the final three syllo- 
gisms in the Philosophy of Mind, that I suddenly said 
to myself: it is not only a new beginning, it is as new 
beginning, that Marx clung to Hegel after he discov- 
ered his own new continent of thought — that was the 
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new beginning. Why did no one see it?"(8) 

We can likewise ask, why do so few see that Marxist- 
Humanism has developed , a unique concept of organi- 
zation, based on this very concept of Absolute as new 
beginning? If it is the case, as Dunayevskaya argued, 
that Marx's concept of organization, which is the basis 
of the Marxist-Humanist concept of organization, was 
drawn in part from the conclusion of Hegel's Phenome- 
nology, is it not time for us to work out its ramifica- 
tions for today? 

What makes Hegel's Phenomenology such a magnet- 
ic work is that it continues to speak to issues.that con- 
front us today — including issues that Hegel himself 
may have had the furthest from his mind. The conclu- 
sion of the work, which suggests that the philosophic 
comprehension gained in any era must face the test of 
"Golgotha” — of being reconstituted anew in the face of 
new phenomena — not only helps put to rest the claim 
that Hegel's Absolutes "annuls" otherness and differ- 
ence. It also represents a challenge to any concept or 
practice of organization that fails to constantly renew 
its perspectives and test its philosophic legacy in the 
face of real-time developments. 

After all, it isn't as if the denial of otherness and the 
failure to reconstitute a philosophy in face of new real- 
ities is only a problem for Hegel. It is our problem 
today. The last thing we need is a "monument” to the 
journey of Spirit. What is instead needed is to recon- 
stitute Marx's philosophy of revolution in permanence 
for today's realities. That is not only the central philo- 
sophic task facing us; it is at one and the same time our 
foremost organizational challenge. 

NOTES 

1. Philosophy and Revolution, from Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (Lexington Books, 2005 [orig. 1973]), pp. 10, 
11. Page references in the text are to this work. 

2. Hegel's Phenomenology of Spirit, translated by A.V. Miller 
(Oxford University Press, 1977), p. 492. 

3. Hegel and the Other, by Philip J. Kain (SUNY Press, 2005), 
p. 54. 

4. See Marx's "Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic," the conclu- 
sion of his 1844 Manuscripts. I am here using Dunayevska- 
ya's translation as it appears in the 1958 edition of her 
Marxism and Freedom. See pages 315, 324, and 314. 

5. It should be noted that in writing his "Critique of the 
Hegelian Dialectic" in 1844, Marx made extensive notes on 
"Absolute Knowledge." These have never been published in 
English. For the text of Marx's notes, see Karl 
Marx I Friedrich Engels Gesamtausgabe, Vierte Abteilung, 
Band 2 (Dietz Verlag, 1981), pp. 493-500. 

6. See Dunayevskaya's unpublished manuscript, "Talking to 
Myself: Crucial on Book, Yet 1953 as Concept vs. Experi- 
ence," Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 
10928-29. 

7. The Marxist-Humanist concept of organization is directly 
discussed by Dunayevskaya in Parts I and V of The Power of 
Negativity: Selected Writings on the Dialectic in Hegel and 
Marx, edited by Peter Hudis and Kevin Anderson (Lexing- 
ton Books, 2002). 

8. See "What is Marxist-Humanism? How to Project it at 
Momentous Historic Moments? [March 16, 1987], Supple- 
ment to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 10875. 
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Iraq: Partition under the new imperialism 


By Kevin A. Barry and Mitch Weerth 

After four and a half years of war and occupation, 
Iraq looms as the greatest defeat for American imperi- 
alism since the Vietnam War. On the surface, things 
have improved slightly for the U.S. in the fall, of 2007. 
In the Baghdad area, attacks on Shi'a civilians by 

Peru national protests 

Another "national day of struggle" against the 
neoliberal economic policies of President Alan Garcia of 
Peru was held Nov. 9. Large demonstrations were held 
in at least six major cities throughout the country, 
organized by agricultural workers, teachers, miners, 
and construction workers. The protests are a continua- 
tion of the movement that has been growing most of 
this year. In July some four million campesinos went on 
strike (in a country of 27 million people). They were 
joined by well organized teachers and construction 
workers, not only in the coastal capital, Lima, but 
throughout the Andean highlands and the Amazon 
lowlands. Living conditions throughout Peru have been 
deteriorating for the poor since the imposition of 
neoliberal restructuring under Fujimori in the 1990s. 

A major demand of the July uprising was the cancel- 
lation or renegotiation of the latest free trade agree- 
ment the U.S. is foisting on Latin America's poor. In 
May 2006 when he was campaigning for president Gar- 
cia said, "we are going to renegotiate the agreement 
[signed in the last month of the Toledo government] in 
defense of the campesinos." Not only has he failed to do 
that, he has furthered the disastrous reforms Fujimori 
introduced. 

Democrats in the U.S. House of Representatives, for 
their part, have turned their backs on the Peruvian 
people by helping the Republicans to pass the agree- 
ment on Nov. 8. Nancy Pelosi claims it is wise for 
Democrats to now support free trade agreements like 
this one because they were able to get labor and envi- 
ronment protections, but the amendments she refers to 
are no better than other unenforceable ones that were 
included in NAFTA and CAFTA. 

Tom Donohue, President of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, said he was "encouraged" by’ assurances 
that the labor protections in the agreement "cannot be 
read to require compliance." Since January this year 
corporations such as Wal-Mart, Citigroup, and Occi- 
dental Petroleum have lobbied for the agreement while 
they poured millions into the Democrats' campaign cof- 
fers. 

Tariffs on 80% of U.S. consumer products, and two- 
thirds of farm exports, will be removed immediately, 
leading to the same disastrous effects as with NAFTA, 
where heavily subsidized U.S. farm products are being 
allowed to flood the Mexican market. 

In some important respects the agreement (officially 
called the U.S.-Peru Trade Promotion Agreement) is 
worse than NAFTA and CAFTA. It gives foreign 
investors more rights than they've enjoyed under those 
agreements. Citigroup, for example, successfully 
pushed for the inclusion of language that gives them 
the right to sue Peru if the country's pension system is 
re-nationalized (it was privatized in 1993 under Fuji- 
mori on the Chilean model). 

It will also help further the destruction of the Ama- 
zon, because it encourages investment in oil and gas 
exploration and prohibits nationalization of these 
industries. According to Amazon Watch, from 2004 to 
2007 the proportion of the Peruvian Amazon (which 
accounts for about 11% of the total Amazon rainforest 
and is twice the size of California) that has been zoned 
into oil and gas concessions rose from 15% to about 
65%. AW calls the Peruvian Amazon "one of the last 
fronts in the fight against climate change." 


Sunni jihadists are down, as are reprisals by Shi’a fun- 
damentalist militias. The U.S. has even managed to 
arm Sunni tribes against the most extreme jihadists, 
like A1 Qaeda of Mesopotamia. 

At the same time, reactionary religious parties and 
their militias — most of them hostile to the U.S. — have 
come to dominate the country, with the exception of the 
Kurdish northern region. The British have already 
turned over Basra to Shi'a fundamentalist parties and 
militias. As the U.S. reduces its troop levels, as it will 
surely do — although the leading Democratic candi- 
dates for president refuse to rule out a U.S. military 
presence up through 2013! — the power of the funda- 
mentalists is likely to increase in central Iraq as well. 

The relative calm in the last few months has more to 
do with the forced separation of Shi’a and Sunni popu- 
lations by jihadist and militia attacks than with the 
vaunted U.S. military "surge" in the Baghdad region. 
Iraq is already experiencing a de facto partition, with 


French transit strike 

The reactionary Nicolas Sarkozy chose the target 
carefully for his first attack on labor. His government 
passed a law eliminating "special" pensions that 
allowed some categories of state workers with jobs con- 
sidered physically difficult — mainly railway and utility 
workers — to 
retire a few 
years early, 
after 37.5 
years of ser- 
vice. Despite 
the fact that 
police and 
politicians 
enjoy similar 
retirement 
rights, 

Sarkozy tar- 
geted these 
workers' pen- 
sions as a 
supposed 
source of 
wasteful 
spending. 

As in 1995, 
when a simi- 
lar move was 

attempted striking transit workers at labor rally. 

labor refused 
to roll over, 

launching a protracted strike that shut down public 
transport. Sarkozy rushed to claim that this was unde- 
mocratic, because he had been elected to the presiden- 
cy last spring on a platform that included these very 
measures on pensions. 

As against 1995, when the famous sociologist Pierre 
Bourdieu spearheaded a movement on the part of 
intellectuals in support of the working class, today's 
intellectuals remained relatively silent. In fact, 
Sarkozy has managed to co-opt some intellectuals of 
the Left into his administration. This contributed to 
the fact that public opinion remained more supportive 
of Sarkozy than the strikers, whereas in 1995 the pub- 
lic solidly backed labor, forcing the government to back 
down after a three-week strike. 

This year, labor was forced to pull back after a ten- 
day strike. Although it was not a crushing defeat, but a 
retreat in good order, Sarkozy is sure to follow up with 
a more substantial attack on labor. His next target will 
probably be what remains of the 35-hour week, the 
greatest achievement by labor during the 1990s. 



Shi'a fundamentalists controlling the oil-rich South, 
Kurdish parties dominating most of the oil-rich North, 
and with Baghdad and the central region segregated 
by neighborhood and town along Shi'a-Sunni lines. 

Millions of Iraqis have fled their homes after sectar- 
ian attacks. Some are internally displaced, as both 
Shi'as and Sunnis have fled to areas of the country 
where their respective group is dominant. Others have 
fled abroad, chiefly to Syria and Jordan. Most of these 
refugees are destitute women and children, with many 
being forced into prostitution. 

Therle is now a deep political divide throughout the 
Middle East between Sunnis and Shi'as, created in no 
small part by the events in Iraq. The U.S. used this 
divide-— and the concomitant fear of Shi'a power 
backedl by Iran — to -convince Saudi Arabia and other 
Sunni-dominated Arab countries to show up at its Mid- 
dle East summit in November. But this is playing with 
fire, with dire consequences for the future. 

Equally dangerous is the fact that Iraq has been a 
training ground for radical Islamist terrorists, as was 
Afghanistan in the 1980s and 1990s. Thousands of 
Sunni jihadists have filtered into Iraq to fight against 
the US. and the Shi'a-dominated government. Once 
the war winds down, and they return home, will we 
experience waves of violent jihadism, as happened in 
Algeria and Egypt after the Afghan war? 

In some respects, the U.S. occupation of Iraq smacks 
of older forms of imperialism, especially when one con- 
siders the "extra-territorial" status of the armed mer- 
cenaries from Blackwater Security, who can massacre 
civilians without being subject to prosecution under 
Iraqi or even U.S. military law. 

Yet this is a 21st-century form of imperialism. The 
present use of mercenaries parallels the privatization 
of formerly public domestic institutions like education 
and the prisons. The term "military-industrial com- 
plex" takes on new meaning when many the troops are 
hired by private contractors. Just as privatization gives 
the capitalist state "flexibility" toward labor, so the use 
of mercenaries offers greater latitude in launching 
wars abroad. Although the Iraq war has been a humil- 
iating failure for the U.S., the hi-tech and semi-priva- 
tized military created under the Bush administration 
is likely to remain around for years to come. 

German rail strike 

The November railroad strike in Germany, unlike its 
French counterpart, shut down freight as well as pas- 
senger service for most of the country. Thus this two- 
day strike not only idled commuters, but also led' to 
shutdowns of some steel mills and automobile plants. 

The Union of Railway Conductors (GDL), the small 
militant union that spearheaded the strike, has broken 
with the postwar tradition of broad industry-wide 
agreements. Railroad management went to the courts 
repeatedly in an effort to block the strike, but finally 
exhausted its legal options. The biggest concern was 
wages so low that a 40-year-old conductor averages 
only $82,000 per year take home pay. 

The 1 strike was particularly effective in the former 
East Germany, where conductors had seen their wages 
kept below the levels of those in the West through 
maneuvers by management. 

This strike comes at a time when the German work- 
ing class is becoming restive. Many have left the Social 
Democrats (SPD) to join the new Left Party. Public 
opinion is turning against the neo-liberal measures 
introduced by SPD Chancellor Gerhard Schroder and 
continued by the current SPD-Christian Democratic 
coalition. This opposition can be seen in many ways, 
not least the fact that public opinion polls showed sub- 
stantial support for the strikers. 


— NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES * = = 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya's works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1778 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nueiearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discoveiy of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and In 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves hnd 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1087 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers. Blacks and other 
minorities, wqmen, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees, 



